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PHEFACE. 

The essays in the present volume are chiefly upon philo¬ 
logical and ethnographical subjects: though not exclusively. 

The earliest Was published in 1840 , the latest in ISofl. In 
some cases they have formed separate treatises and in some 
Appendices to larger works. The greater part, however, 
consists of papers read before the Philological Society of 
London; a society 'Which has materially promoted the growth 
of Comparative Philology in Great Britain, and which, if 
it bad merely given to the world the valuable researches ot 
the late Mr. Garnett, would have clone Snore than enough 
to Justify its existence and to prove its usefulness. 

As a general rule these papers address themselves to 
some definite and special question , which. commanded the 
attention of the author either because it was obscure, or 
because there was something hi the current opinions con¬ 
cerning it which, in his eyes, required correction. Re¬ 
searches conducted on this principle can scarcely be invited 
with any very general interest. Those who take them up 
are supposed to have .their general knowledge beforehand. 

A wide field and a (dear view, they have already taken. 

At the same time there are, in the distant horizon, imperfect 
outlines, and in the parts nearer to the eye dim spots 
whore the light is uncertain, dark spots where it is wholly 
wanting, and, bftener still, spots illumined by a false and 
artificial light. Some of the details of the following inves¬ 
tigations may be uninteresting from their minuteness; some 
from their obscurity; the minuteness however, and the ob¬ 
scurity which deprive them of general interest make it all 
the more incumbent on some one to take them up: and it 
is needless to add that for a full and complete system of 
ethnographical or philological knowledge all Jthe details that 
are discoverable should be discovered. This is my excuse 
(if excuse he needed) for having spent some valuable time 
upon obscure points of minute interest. Upon, the whole, 
they have not been superfluous. This means that I have 



arely, or never, found from any subsequent reading* tha; 
they had been anticipated. Where this has been the case, 
the article has been omitted — being treated as a non scri¬ 
pt iwi. An elaborate, train of reasoning submitted to the 
Ethnographical Society has on this principle been ignored. 
It was upon the line of migration by which the Polynesian 
portion of the Pacific islands was peopled. It deduced Poly¬ 
nesia from th<i Navigator's Islands;, the Navigator s Islands, 
or Samoan Archipelago, from the Ralik and Radak chains; 
the Ralik and l'adak chains from Micronesia; Micronesia 
from the Philippines , via Sonsoral and the Pelews. Some 
time after the paper was read I found that Forster has pro¬ 
mulgated the saiiu* doctrine. I ought to have known it be¬ 
fore. Hence tlie paper is omitted: indeed it was (though read) 
never published. 

In respect to the others the chief writers who have work¬ 
ed in the same field are Dr. ScouJier, Professor Turner, and 
Professor Busclnnann, — not to mention the bibliographical 
labours of Dr. Ludwig, and the second paper of (fall a- 
tin. 1 have no hesitation in expressing my belief that 
where they agreo with me they do so as independent inves¬ 
tigators; claiming for myself, where I agree, with them, 
the same consideration. 

Of Hodgson and Logan, Windsor Earle, and other inves¬ 
tigators I should have much to say in the way of both 
aknowledgemout and criticism, had India and the Indian 
Archipelago taken as large a portion of the present volume 
as is taken by Noi'th America. As it is, it is only in a 
few points that T touch llieir domain. 

The hypothesis that the Asteks (so-called) reached Me¬ 
xico by sea I retract. Again —the fundamental affinity 
of the Australian language was a doctrine to which both 
Teichelmaim and Sir G. Grey had committed themselves 
when the paper on the Negrito languages was written. The 
papers, however, stand as they stood: partly because they 
arc worth something in the way of independent evidence, 
and partly because they illustrate allied subjects. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
ucroiiEii 14 , 1839 . 

/ Instead of detaining you with a dissertation upoji the 
claims unci the met its Of our Language, it may perhaps be 
better to plungo at once into the middle Of my subject, ffml 
to lay before you, as succinctly a,s 1 am able, the plan anil 
substance of such .Lectures as, within these walls, 1 promise 
inysolf the honour of delivering. For 1 consider tlmt the 
vast importance of thoroughly utiderp'tandi'rtji y of eompre- 
licpdii%, in its whole length, and breadth, and height, and 
depth, the language which, we all speak, wo all rend, and 
wo all (in different degrees, but still each in oftr degree) 
have occasion to write the importance also of justly and 
upon true grounds, valuing the magnificent literature of 
which we are the inheritors — I consider, I say, that the vast 
importance of all this is sufficiently implied by the simple 
single fact, that, in this Institution, the English Language, 
with the English Literature, is recognized as part, and parcel 
of a liberal education. It may also be assumed., without 
further preface, that every educated man is, at once, ambi¬ 
tious of writing his own Language well; of criticizing those 
who write it badly; and of taking up his admiration of our 
National Literature, not upon Trust but upon Knowledge. • 
Thus having* premised, I now proceed to the divisions 
and the subdivisions of my subject. For certain practical 
purposes it is found expedient to draw, between the consi¬ 
deration of the English Language, and the consideration of 

1 
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.rtlJeF English 1 atom lure, a broad line of demarcation. The 
ndwledge of books is one thing; the knowledge of the rules 
of good composition is another thing. It is one thing to 
know what other men have written; 'it is another thing to 
know how you should yourself write. Tho one is a point 
of Literary History, or of Literary Biography; tho other -is 
a point of Rhetoric, or a point of Grammar. I do not say 
that the two aiudiep do not mutually assist each other. All 
studies do so: these ill a great degree. Familiarity with the 
works of a. Shakspeare or a Milton, is an accomplishment — 
an accomplishment that depends upon pur taste, .and one 
which depends also upon our leisure — an accomplishment 
"which cannot be t^> highly valued, but still an accomplish¬ 
ment. Familiarity, however, with tho rules of good writing 
is not a mere accomplishment. It is a necessary qualification 
which comes homo to us all. Now if I am convinced of 
one thing more than of another, I am convinced of the truth 
of this assertion; viz.: that a good stylo comes not of itself; 
it comes not uncalled lor; and it comes neither by instinct 
nor by accident. It is the result of art, and the result of 
practise* The Rules of good Composition are the rules of 
Rhetoric; and it is very necessary that they be neither no* 
glectod nor undervalued. Two classes of men, ami two 
classes only, can pretend to dispense with them — those that 
can write well; and those that cannot write at all. 

Tho English Language is pre-eminently a mixed Lan¬ 
guage. Its basis indeed is Saxon, but upon this basis lies 
a very varied superstructure, of .Danish ancl of Norman- 
French, of Modern French and of Greek, of Classical Latin 
and of the Latin of the Middle Ages imported at different 
periods ;tnd upon deferent occasions. Words from these 
languages are comprehended, by the writer just in the pro¬ 
portion that lie comprehends their origin and their deriva¬ 
tion. lienee it is that tho knowledge of isolated words is 
subordinate to the formation of a stylo; and hence it is that 
tho rules for their investigation are (their aim and object 
being alone considered) akin to the rules of Rhetoric. 

This however is but a small part of what may be our 
studios. It i* well to know how Time affects Languages, 
and in what way it modifies them. It is well to know how 
one dialect grows out of another, and how its older stages 
differ from its newer ones. It is well if we can perceive that 
these variations are in no wise arbitrary; but it is better 
still if we can discover the laws that, regulate them. Yet 
all this is but a knowledge of the changes that words un¬ 
dergo, a knowledge of tho changes in their form, and a 
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edge of the changes in their meaning. Now these 
pofilts are points of Etymology, the word being used in its 
very laxost and its largest sense; and points of Etymology 
must, in no wise, bo neglected or undervalued. 

Lectures upon these questions will form the Etymologi¬ 
cal part of a course;, awl Lectures upon Prose Composition 
the Rhetorical part of one; whilst 'the two /taken together, 
will give a course upon the English Language, in contraifis 
tinefion to one upon the English Literature, 

In respect to the latter, 1. shall , at regular intervals, fix 
upon some new period, or some new subject, and, to, the 
best of. my power , illustrate it. 

Thus much for the divisions and subdivisions .of the sub- 
j eet-inatter. 

The considerations that come next in oyder are the con¬ 
siderations of the manner of exhibiting It, the considerations 
of the knowledge that can! be detailed, and the considera¬ 
tions of.the trains of thought that can be inculcated. 

There are those who believe that a good style is not to 
be taught. Many think that the habit of writing good Prose, 
is like the power of creating good Poetry; a privilege that, 
we are born to, and not a possession that we can earn; and 
a wit once said that, in order to write clearly, it was only 
necessary to understand what you would write about* if 
this be true, then is composition an easy matter indeed; or, 
to say the very least, a perspicuous stylo is as common as a. 
clear understanding- The experience of the world has, 
however, set aside the decision of the wit. and the practice 
of inexperienced writers has belied bis dogma. To write 
well you must understand not only the mgtim' but the me¬ 
dium, Thus then it is, tlmt, with respect to the use of books, 
and with respect to the use of rules, in our attempts at the 
formation of a good style, some persons neglect them as 
unavailing, and some despise them as superfluous. 

Towards accurate writing Habit of some sort is indispen¬ 
sably essential. Yet this .indispensably habit is not neces¬ 
sarily a habit of writing* A person who writes no. more fre ¬ 
quently than the common occasions of life demand, shall 
eventually, provided that he will habitually write bis best, 
write accurately. Now the habit .of criticism , mid the habit 
of attention essential to habits of writing our,best, a second 
person is, I think, able to inculcate. Such a second per 
son should be familiar with bad as well as with good wri¬ 
ting; even, as the physician shall grow conversant, not with 
health only, but with disease also. Ho should know' what 
are the more egregious errors in composition; lie should 
' ~ t* 
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what are tSfc more usual ones. He should be 
learned’ in the inaccuracies- of good authors , and deeply 
erudite in the absurdities of bad ones; recognizing false 
taste under all its disguises, and holding up, as a beacon 
to avoid, the pitiful ambition of mannerism and of writing 
finely. 1'he principles by which ho tries those things, lie 
can lay before his hearers; and he can illustrate them with 
a prodigality of commentary. And those who hearken shall 
thus grow critieSh And, mark — the reader that continually 
and habitually criticizes others, soon comes to, continually 
and habitually, criticize lihnseif*. He grows fastidious, as 
it wove, perforce. 

In this wav two things may be done: our criticism may 
bo sharpened, and its edge may be turned upon ourselves. 
At this I aim , and not it teaching Rhetoric systematically. 

The father of Horace, as we learn from the testimony of 
his son, was peculiar in his notions of education, tn his 
eyes it was easier to eschew Vice than to imitate Virtue. 
Too wise a man not to know that an unapproachable model 
was no model at .all, he let (for instance) the modesty of 
Virgil (as modest virtues generally contrive to do)' speak for 
itself. But he counselled his son against the prodigality of 
1 iarrus, and held up, with parental prudence, the detected 
peccadilloes of Trebonius. 

Now the system, that produces a negative excellence in 
morals, may produce also a negative excellence in litera¬ 
ture. More than this (for the truth must be told) Art can 
not do. For Wit, and Vigour, and Imagination we must 
bo indebted to Nature. 

/ know that the system of picking out, and holding up, 
cither a neighbour's foibles, or an author's inelegancies, is 
not a gracious occupation; the education, however, is, not 
whether it be gracious or ungracious but whether it be effi¬ 
cient or inefficient. 

Whosoever is conversant with the writings of etymolo¬ 
gists must be well aware, that there are few subjects where¬ 
in men run wild to the degree that they run wild in Ety¬ 
mology* A little learning, dangerous everywhere, is preemi¬ 
nently dangerous in Etymology. There has boon in the 
world an excess of bad etymology for two reasons. 

The discovery of remote analogies is not only mental ex¬ 
orcise, but, worse luck., it is a mental amusement as well. 
The# imagination is gratified, and Criticism thinks it harsh 
to interpose. 

Again, there is no language that a man so willingly illu¬ 
strates as he illustrates his own. He knows it best, and ho 
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with the greatest case. He loves it not wisely 
but too well. He finds in its structure now and’ peculiar 
beauties; he overvalues its excellence, and he exaggerates 
its antiquity. Such are the men who talk — in Wales, of the 
ubiquity ol the Celts: in Germany, of the Teutonic Origin 
of tiro Homans; and in Ireland of the Phoenician extraction 
of the Milesians. 

Thus then, two out of the Thousand and One causes of 
bad Etymology are the reason psychological, and the rea¬ 
son patriotic. Nern'ni addendum dr Patna sva. 

I think that at the entrance upon an unsettled, subject, 
a man should boldly say, and say at the very onset of his 
career, upon whose opinions he relies, and whose opinions 
he distrusts. He should profess himself, not indeed the 
implicit follower of any School, but he should name the 
School that he preferred. He should declare whose hooks 
ho could recoin mend, and whose he would eschew. Thus, 
if I were lecturing upon Geology, I should say, at once, 
whether 1 were what is called a Scriptural Geologist or a 
Latitudinarian one: And thus, in the department in p'oint, 
I name the writers I put faith in. In the works of Grimm 
arid Ra.sk 1 place much trust; in those qf Horne Took© 
some: and in those of Whiter and .Vallaucey (to name all 
men along with great) none whatsoever. 

In the study of the Languages that have ceased to be 
spoken wc find, in an .Etymological view, one thing, and 
one thing only; words as they have been affected by pre¬ 
vious processes of change; in other terms, the rrstd/s of these 
processes. Hut in the Language that we hear spoken around 
us, and, still more, in the Language that we ourselves speak, 
wc find something more than retails; we find the processes 
that give occasion to them ; in other terms, wo see the change 
as it mixes place. Within the lifetime of an individual, within 
even a very few years, those that look may find, not only 
that certain words are modified in respect to then* meaning, 
and certain letters modified, in respect to their pronuncia¬ 
tion, but they may also see how these modifications are 
brought about, ascertaining — of words the intermediate 
meanings, and of letters the intermediate sounds. We may 
trace the gradations throughout. "We can , of,our own Lan¬ 
guage, and in our own Times, see, with a certainty'; what 
change our Language more especially affects: we can ob¬ 
serve its tendencies. And we can do this because we can 
find towards what particular laxities, (he they of meaning or 
be they of pronunciation) ourselves and our neighbours more 
especially nave a bias. Wc can, as it were, prophesy. We 
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i with the Latin of Augustas'; wo cannot do 
it with the Greek of Pi rides. 

lienee it is that what we will know, to a certainty, of 
. Etymological processes, rmist be collected from Co tempo¬ 
rary Languages. Those who look for them elsewhere seek 
for the Living among the Dead; arguing from things tin- 
known (at least unknown to a certainty), and so speculating 
laxly, and 'dogmatizing miphilosoplncaily. Hence it is, that 
in Co temporary Languages, and of those Ootemporary 
Languages, in our own most especially, we may lay deep 
and strong, and as the only true substratum of accurate 
criticism, the foundations of our knowledge of Etymologi¬ 
cal Processes. And, observe, we can find them in a suffi¬ 
cient abundance provided that we sufficiently look out for 
them. For Processes, the same in kind, though not the 
same in degree, arc found in all languages alike. No pro¬ 
cess is found in any one language that is not also found 
(in some degree or other) in our own; and no process can 
be found in our own language which does not (in some 
degree or other) exist in all others beside. There are no 
such things as Peculiar Processes: since Languages differ 
from each other, not in the nature of their Processes, but in 
the degrees of their develppment; Those are bold, perhaps 
novel, assertions, but they are not hasty ones. (1) 

Simply considered as an Instrument of Etymology I ima¬ 
gine that the study of Ootemporary Languages is, in its 
importance, of the very first degree; while next, in value 
to this (considered also. as an Instrument of Etymology ,) is 
the study of Languages during what may he called their 
breakings - up, or their transitions. 

Thorn are two stages in Language. Through these two 
stages*all Languages, sooner or later, make their wav: some 
sooner than others, but, all sooner or later. Of this llie 
. Latin language may serve as an illustration. In the time 
of Augustus it expressed the relations of Time and Place, 
in other words, its Cases and Tenses, by Declension and 
Conjugation, or, broadly speaking, bv inflexion, (n the 
time of Dan to there was little or no inflexion, but there was 
an ahull dan co of Auxiliary Verbs, and an a bun dance of 
Prepositions in its stead. The expression of Time and Place 
by independent words superseded the expression by Inflec¬ 
tions. Now in all Languages the inflectional stage 'tomes 
first. This is a Law. There are Languages that stay for 
ever (at loa.sk for an indefinite time) in their earlier stage. 
Others there are again, that wo never come in contact with 
before they have proceeded to their later one. Languages 
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flatter kind are of subordinate value to the Etymok 
^tv^mose that lie values most are such as he sees in the 
two stages: so being enabled to watch the breaking-up oi‘ 
one, the constitution of the other, and the transition inter¬ 
mediate to the two. 

Now our own language (the Anglo Saxon being borne 
in mind) comes under the conditions that constitute a good 
and sufficient language as a disciplinal foundation in Ety¬ 
mology U can be studied in two stages. When wo conic 
to the Times of the Conquest we must gird up our loins for 
the acquisition of a now Language. 

The Breaking-up of the Latin 1 speak for the sake of 
illustration and comparison) is a study ill itself. It is 'a 
study complete and sufficient; not, however, more so than 
is the study of the Breaking-up of the Gothic. For in this 

• stock of Tongues, not only did the Saxon pass into the 
English, but the Moeso--Gothic, the Scandinavian, and the 
Frisian, each gave origin to sOme now Tongue; the first to 
the High German, the second to the Languages of Scandi¬ 
navia, and the third to the Modern Dutch. The study then 
of the Languages of the Gothic stock is something more 
than a sufficient disciplinal foundation in Etymology. (2) 

In matters of pronunciation, living Languages have an 
exclusive advantage. For dead Languages speak but^to 
the eye; and it is not through the eye that the ear is to lie 
instructed. 

It is well for the Geologist to classify rocks, and to ar¬ 
range strata, to distinguish minerals, and t.o determine fos¬ 
sils; but it is far better if, anterior to this, ho will study 
the Powers of Nature, and the Processes that arc their ope¬ 
rations: and tlieso ho can only study as lie sees them in 
the times wherein he lives, or as he finds them recorded in 
authentic and undisputed histories. With this knowledge 
he can criticize, and construct; without it he may invent 
and imagine. Novel and ingenious lie may, perchance, be¬ 
come; but ho can never be philosophical, and he can never 
be Scientific. So it is with the Etymologist. Whenever, 
in a dead Language, lie presumes a Process, which he has 
looked for in vain in a living* one,, lie outruns his data. 

• The basis of Etymology is the study of existing Processes. 

Our Language has had its share: I must hasten to the 
consideration of our Literature. 

The Early Literature of most, modem Nations consists of 
the same elements; of.Legends concerning their Saints, of 
Chronicles, and of Hymns *and Romances. Too much of 
this fell into the hands of the Monks; and these were, too 
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{ the ^ prosaic writers of barbarous Lat'inity; for 
ofi in. language at least in idea) was, with them, the 
; and Poetry the exception. Such is the general cha¬ 
racter of the Early Modern Literature; in which, however, 
our Saxon ancestors were, somewhat (indeed, much} more 
fortunate than their neighbours. Monkish writing was with 
them an important element; but it was not the only one.- 
They had an originality besides. And the Scandinavians 
were more fdttunatc still. The worshippers of Odin and 
Thor had a Mythology ; and Mythologies are the Creators 
and Creations of Poetry. The Jvorsc Mythology is as poe¬ 
tical as the Grecian. F speak this advisedly. Now this 
Mythology was common to all the Gothic Tribes. The 

Saxon and the Norse Literatures- dealt (each in their degree) 
with the same materials; they breathed the same spirit; and 
they clothed it in an allied Language. But the Saxon My¬ 
thology is fragmentary; while the Norse Mythology is u 
whole. For this reason Scandinavian (ov‘Norse) Literature 
is not extraneous to my subject. 

These, tlm primeval and Pagan times of our ancestors, 
must claim ami arrest our attention; since it is from these 
that our characteristic .modes of Thought (call them Gothic, 
or call them Romantic) arc derived. In the regions of Pa¬ 
ganism lie the dark fountains of our Nationality. 

Beside .this, I consider tlmt, oven in the matter oi‘Lan¬ 
guage, the direct Scandinavian element of the English is 
much underrated : (3) and si ill more underrated is the in¬ 
direct Scandinavian element of the Norman-French. And 
here, again, when we come to the Conquest, we must grapple/ 
with new dialects, irregular imaginations, and mystical 
and mysterious Mythologies : for the things that have a value 
in Language, have a value in History also. 

Now come, in due order, and in lineal succession, the 
formation of our Early English Literature, and the days of 
Chaucer; and then those of Spenser: periods necessary to 
bo illustrated, but which may be illustrated at a future time. 
And after these the jEra of Elizabeth , fertile in great men, 
and fertile in great poets; so much so, that (the full view 
being too extensive) it must be contemplated by instalments 
and in sections. 

There are many reasons for choosing as a subject, for 
illustration the Dramatic Poets of this Period. They tstoocl 
as great men amid a race of great men; so doing, they have 
a claim on our attention on the simple solitary grounds of 
their own superemincut excellence! But, besides this, they 
are, with the exception of their one great representative, 
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7 l>ut imperfectly. Too many of us consider the Ago 
... Elizabeth as the Ago of Slmkspeure exclusively. Too 
many of U3 have been misled by the one-sided partiality of 
the Shakespearian commentators. These men, in the mono¬ 
mania of their idolatry, not only elevate their author into a 
Giant, but dwarve down his cotemporanes into pigmies. And 
•who knows not how (on tlie moral side of the question) their 
writings arc filled even to nauseousness, with the imputed 
malignity of Ben Jenson? Themselves being most malignant. 

This, however, has been, by the labor of a lato editor, 
cither wholly done away with, or considerably diluted. Bo 
it with us a duty, and he it with us a labour of love, to seek 
those commentators who have rescued great, men from tbo 
neglect of Posterity; and bo our sympathies with the diligent 
antiquarian, who shows that obloquy has originated unjustly; 
and be our approbation with those who have corrected the 
errors of Fame, loosely adopted, and but lately laid aside. 

Yet hero we must guard against a reaction. Malone, and 
his compeers, valued, or seemed to value, the Elizabethan 
Drama, just for the light that it threw upon the text of their 
idol. Gifford, goaded into scorn by injustice, fought the 
tight on the other side, with strength and with spirit; but 
lie fought it, like a. pavt.izan; reserving (too much, but as 
Editors are wont to do,) his admiration and his eulogy for 
those whom he himself edited. Next; came Hazlitt find Ohftr 
les Lamb; who found undiscovered beauties in poets still 
more neglected. 1 think, however, that they discovered these 
beauties, or at any rate that they exaggerated them, in a 
‘great degree on account of their being neglected. 

Be there here a more Catholic criticism! be there here 
eulogies more discriminate! be there here tastes less exclusive! 

The Elizabethan Drama is pre-eminently independent, it 
is pre-eminently characteristic, it is also pre-eminently English. 
It is deeply, very deeply, imbued, with the colours and com¬ 
plexion of the ago that gave it. origin. It has much Wisdom, 
and much Imagination. Tho last of our Early Dramatists 
is Shirley. With him terminates the School of' 8hakspoa.ro. 
Tho transition hence, is sudden and abrupt. Imagination de¬ 
cays; Wit predominates. Amatory poets write, as though 
they wore their hearts in their heads. Wit is perfected. Jr. 
had grown out of a degeneracy of Imagination; it will soon 
be sobered into Sense; Souse the pretlnmiruint'charaoferistic, 
of the writers under Queen Anne. The school of Drydcn 
passes into that of Pope, Prior being, as it, wove, interme¬ 
diate. The/Era of the Charleses comprises .two Schools; the 
School of Cowley, falsely called Metaphysical, with an ex- 
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co 6 s of Fancy, and a deficiency of Taste, and the School of 
Dr yd on j whoso masculine and fiery intellectuality .simulates, 
aye) and genius. Tragedy has run retrograde; but Co¬ 
medy is evolving itself towards a separate existence, and 
towards its full perfection. The Spirit of Milton stands apart 
from his cotompornries; reflecting nothing of its age but its 
self-relying energy, moral and intellectual. * 

Now, although; the Schools of Cowley and the Schools of 
Dryden, <lifTcm essentially from that particular section of the 
Elizabethan .Era, which wo have just contemplated, they 
do not differ, essentially, from 'another section of. that same 
rera. Be this borne in mind. There are in Literature, no 
precipitate transitions. The greatest men, the most original 
' thinkers, the most, creative spirits stand less alone than the 
world is inclined to imagine. Styles of composition , that, in 
one generation are rife and common, always exist in the 
ago that went before. They were not indeed its leading 
characteristics^ but still they were existent within it. The 
metrical Metaphysics of Cowley were the metrical metaphy¬ 
sics of Donne: the versified Dialectics of Dryden may be 
found 7 with equal condensation but less harmony, in the 
Elizabethan writings of Sir John Davies. The section of 
one age is the characteristic of the next. This line of cri¬ 
ticism is a fair reason (one out of many) for never overlook¬ 
ing and never underrating obscure composers and obsolete 
literature. 

The School of Pope, and the School of our own days, arc 
too far in the prospective to claim any immediate attention. 

And hare T tool myself obliged to lake leave of a subject,/ 
that continually tempts me to grow' excursive. 

There are two sorts of lecturers; those that absolutely teach, 
and those that stimulate to learn; those that exhaust, their 
subject, and those that indicate its bearing**, those that in¬ 
fuse into their hearers their own ideas, and those that set 
them u-tlunking for themselves. For my own part, it is, 1 
confess, my aim and ambition to succeed in the latter rather 
than in the former object. To carry such as hear me through 
a series of Authors, or through a course of Languages, in 
full detail, is evidently, oven if it were desirable, an impos¬ 
sibility; but it is no impossibility to direct their attention 
to the prominent features of a particular subject, and to in¬ 
stil into them the imperious necessity of putting forth their 
own natural powers in an independent manner, so as to read 
for themselves, arid to judge for themselves. Now as I 
would rather see a man's mind active than capacious; and, 
as I love Self-reliance better than Learning, 1 nav< 


nave no more 
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>«3l^]^^/oxpecl}ition ; than , that instead of oxhnusfcing 1 

may move yon to exhaust it, for yourselves, may 
sharpen criticism ? may indicate original soirees, and , above 
all, suggest trains of honosS'j-, earnest, patient! and persevering 
rejection. 
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'Pa bo heard with' coriffjlence wo .must prove that wo have anticipated 
objections. There, are those who shew reason for believing that the 
hfilectioiuil elements were once independent refots: in other words (or 
rather in a formal expression) that a given casta jssa the root -f- a prepo¬ 
sition, and that a given tense the root -f- the substantive verb. Now 
believing that, although two forms may ho. thus accoufllod for, the 
third may have a very different origin, in other words, drawing a dif¬ 
ference between a ' method of accounting for a given part of speech, 
and the method 1 of so doing, 1 find that the bearings of the object.bin 
are as follows : - 

The independent, \vord.s., 'anterior to their amalgamation with the root, 
and anterior to their power as elements in inflection, wera either, l^ko 
the present prepositions and • the verb snbstnmivi^ exponents of iho 
relations of Time and Place, or they wtr ; , like the‘ present, nouns and 
verbs, names expressive of ideas: and presuming the, former to, have 
been the case, the old inflected Languages may have grown out of 
•Languages like our own: and, nice, verse, Language# uninfteoted (or at 
least comparatively so), like onr own, may give rise to inflected ones 
like the Latin: in which case, a Cycle "is established, and the abortion 
concerning the sequence, falls to the ground. 

Now the- assertion concerning the two stages,]. rofosses to be true only 
as far as it gpcs. The fact, that' certain nations .are oyeri now evolving 
a Rudimentary inflection out of a yoca'.oilajy of in,dependent roots, gives 
tis, as an etymological phenol wWn, a third y and an earlier stage of 
Language: a stage , however , qf which, cognisance y out oi,' a work ou 
Etymology, would have been superfluous. The independent, roots, how¬ 
ever, in these Languages coincide, not with the prepositions and the 
verba substantive of (comparatively) uninflected Language;, but with 
their Nouns and Verbs. 

■To an objector of another sort ' who should inquire (for instance) 
where was the Passive. Voice in English, or the Definite Article in 
Latin, the answer would he that the question shewed a • misapprehen¬ 
sion of the statement in the tpxt, which is virtu ally this: not that, there 
is eiMidr iu English or Latin, respectively, Passive Voices, nr■ Definite 
Articles, but that there are in the two Languages the processes that 
evolve 111 cm. It may abu he added, that (an apparent truism) the 
quantity of Processes depends upon the capacity of the Language. A 
dialed consisting (ns some do) of about ten-score words can bear but 
a proportionate number of Processes. The truth, however, of the state- 



tents in question depends upon this: viz. that all the processes there 
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nxittUng? are the processes that exist elsewhere» autl that all processes 
which, with a giv**^ increase of Language may at any future time 
be developed, shall^eoincide, .in kind, with the pm posses of other Lan¬ 
guages. 

It may be satisfactory to the Author of the Prin tuple* of Geology to 
’ discover that his criticism affects other sciences besides his own. Not 
withstanding the industry, and acumen of continental critics, it may 
he doubted whether the Principles of Etymology (as a Srienee) have 
not yet to he exhibited. 1 tine, the word (inhibited intentionally. That 
many EtY.m olo^st*: apply them I am mo.st certain; where, however, do 
wo find them detailed iri system, or re cognised as tests? 

We draw too much upon the Philologists >f Germany; mid where 
meu draw indefinitely they trust implicitly. I believe that the found ti 
tions of Etymology arc to be laid upon the study of existing processes; 
and T grow sanguine when I remember that by no one so well as by 
an Englishman can those processes be collected. With the exception 
of the Russian (a doubtful exception) we come iu contact with more 
Languages than any nation ' under the Sun. Here then we have an 
advantage in externals. The details of Etymology 1 can willingly givo 
. up to the scholars of the Continent; in these thev have already reaped 
a harvest: hut for the Principle# of Etymology, t own to the hope tlmt 
it may bo the English School that shall be the first to be referred to 
and the last to be distrusted. In sketching the outline of a system of 
Scientific Etymology, I again borrow* my analogies from Geology. Ns 
primary divisions would be. two: 1 stlv, The processes that change the 
farm of words, or the formal processes. 2ndlv, The processes that, 
change their meanings, or the l.ogival processes. The first of these 
wor ld bo based upon tlie affinities and interchanges of sounds, the so 
e.oml upon the affinities and interchanges of ideas: the sciences (amongst 
Others'' which they were erected on being, respectively, those of Acoust¬ 
ics and Alctaphysfc'.s; and :1m degrees of Etymological probability 
would then coincide with tbo correspondence of the two sorts of pro¬ 
cesses. 

Few Etymologists have any conception of tho enormous influence of 
small and cornmou processes, provided that the extent of Language 
that they affect be considerable. In the. very generalizing classifica¬ 
tion of Language < into Monosyllabic, Trijitcml, nml Polysyiifhatic, I 
put no trust; for 1 can refer 'to my own satisfaction at least) the dif¬ 
fer* uces that arc generally attributed to aw original diversity of com¬ 
position. to n diversity in the development of processes: in other words, 
l know of processes which with a given degree of development render 
the three classes convertible each in the other. With these notions L 
of course, take exceptions to tho Principle of the classification; for I 
deny that the Form of a Language is, in any degree, an essential 
characteristic. Tho axiom is nqt Pipjrter for maw Lingua est id quod est, 
but Propter rmmenta Lingua est id quod rsi. The question concerning 
tho Glassification in point is analogous to the question concerning the 
Chemical and the Natural-History Classification in Mineralogy. 
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Were it not for the admixture of other questions, the present Lec¬ 
ture might have been entitled The SvffteieiU'y of the English Language os 
,/. fiiseipiinul Study in (tramnun and Etymology , irrespective of the fas * of 
its being the native Language of Englishmen. The appended qualification 
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'*i* .krtjrf vrUtG ft rfiipcrlluity. Our n&tivu Language is the best; in&tr.i 
pietfc irt Diseiplinal Study simply because it is our native one; And a 
I’ote, a Spaniard/or Hungarian can best lay in their Liens of General 
Grammar from the special study of the Polish, Kpanish, and Hungarian 
Languages respectively. The very palpable reason for this is that, be¬ 
fore we can‘advantageously study the System of a Language, we must 
have acquired a certain quantity of the detail of it. Now, in ilie at¬ 
tempt to collect ideas of General Grammar from the study of a Foreign 
Language, we shall tind that, the Theory will be swamped by the Prac ¬ 
tice; in other words, that, by attempting to do two tilings at once, 
wo shall do one of them badly. Merely, than, to have predicated iu 
England, of the English Language, that it was a good and sufficient 
Disciplinal Instrument would have been to have remained silent as to 
its abstract merits as such. 

Of these abstract merits the degree depends upon the chronological 
extent of Language that, we inako use of. To get tueni a-t their maximum 
the. Two Stages must he taken in; and the Two .Stages being taken 
in, it U more on a par with the Languages of Classical Antiquity, 
than it bus ^onmnlly boon considered to be. Still 'considered thus far 
only) it is interior to thorn. For tin* Grout and Latin, exceeding it in 
the, quantity of originnl^lutlaction, have run through an equal quantity 
of .change. (‘im.sidc.rmg, however, not the English only, hut the whole 
range of allied Languages forming the Gothic Stock, the question takes 
a different shape. As a Magazine of Processes and Principles* the 
Gothic Stock not only equals tlm Classical, blit: exceeds, by far, the 
Greek Branch of it.. The. Hebrew from its ^u'lsf-syniboKc form has 
liiscipliuftl merits of its uwik 

Let the l anguages of Greece, and Italy be learned for their own 
fluke; and by those who have the privilege to appreciate them. One 
might think that the works of Homer and Dembstliene.fi, of Lucretius 
and Caesar, were a sufficient reason lor turning with diurnal and nac¬ 
tum al hands the copies that exhibit them. But. let u« uot fas we often 
are) he told that it is necessary to. study the I.fttiu or the Greek Ac¬ 
cidence. for the sake of learning grammar in general. Thu self-decep¬ 
tion that in taking up Latin and Greek we are studying a Grammar, 
instead of beginning a Literature’, is too often the excuse .for conclu¬ 
ding our studies just where they might advantageous!\ begin, and for 
looking with complacency up op limited acquirements just where limited 
acquirements are. pre-eminently of Little use. 


Noti: n, p. S, h 21. 

I feel that the. assertion here, made requires modifying and explain 
tag. 1 should he sorry to bo supposed to have made it, under the old 
notion that in any written records of the Saxon Literature there is any 
ostensible admixture of Danish (A e. Scandinavian); still less do I par¬ 
ticipate in the belief of the early Gothic Scholars in the existence of 
their so-called Dano Saxon Dialect. I recognize, moreover, the criti¬ 
cism that refers the apparent Danish (Scandinavidn) element of the East* 
Anglian, and Northumbrian Glossaries to tin*, original affinity between 
the extreme Low German aud the extreme Scandinavian Dialects: thus 
making it indirect. It was once my opinion (one which I have since 
modified but not given up) that in tin* present English, and conse¬ 
quently in the Low Germanic. Branch of the Gothic Block, obscure 
traces of Mr* great Scandinavian cJiar.Acteristics (viz. the existence of a 
Passive Middle or Kellootive Voice, and the peculiar expression of the 
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sense of the Dclinitc. Article) could be discovered: but it was not upon 
this idea that 1 founded .the assertion in the text. 

The question has Us peculiar difficulties. Words that have long- pas* 
sod l’or Scandinavian, are continually being detected in the Saxon; so 
that the Philologist who should say if tit word is Standi nerviem and not 
Saxon has the difficult tusk of proving a negative. Again, the point 
is one upon which no single person’s assertion should be received. Ha 
ntinoss of Induction, in favour of particular Languages, when we know 
these Languages (its every Language, indeed ns every kind Cf Know¬ 
ledge, must be known; at the expense .of some other , comes upon us 
unconsciously. The Languages of the. Gothic .Stock that 1 know best 
mu those of &c4Cn'dinAvU; the Provincial Dialect of.England which I 
have most studied is that of Lincolnshire, and the neighbouring mari¬ 
time Counting. Here the preeminence of the Danish (Scandinavian) 
element being acknowledged , the question'is whether it be Direct or In¬ 
direct, X am free to confess that this circumstance sharpens my eight 
for the perception {true or false) of direct Danish elements. As a coun¬ 
terbalance, however, the consciousness of it engenders a proportionate 
sc If-distrust. 

rpon the whole, I would rather that the sentence had run thus: the 
Diced Scandifiavian e lenient in the Enytish is stilt to he determined, and 
Ju re i(t ,s* in many other plans) there in ope?? ground for the original hires 
ligator* 
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There are certain (acts of such paramount importance, that- 
(he^ not only bear, but lequiro, repetition. The common 
duties of every-cl ay life, and the com mo u rules of social po¬ 
licy, arc matters which no moralist states once Tor ail: on 
the contrary, they are reiterated as often as occasion requi¬ 
res— and occasion requires thorn very often. 

Now it is from the fact of certain" medical duties,, both 
on the part of -those, who teach and those who learn, being 
of this nature, that, with the great schools of this metropo¬ 
lis, every year brings along with it the necessity of an ltd- 
dress similar to the one which I have, on tins day , the ho* 
nouv of laying before you. 

You that come here to learn, come under the; pressure of 
a cogent responsibilityin some c&ses of a material, in 
others of a moral nature-— in all, however, most urgent 
and most imperative. 

To the public at large — to the vast mass of your fellow- 
creatures around you — to the - multitudinous body of human 
beings that sink under illness, or suffer from pa,in—to the 
whole of that infinite family which has bodily, not uumixed 
with mental affliction, for its heritage upon earth —to nil who 
live, and breathe, and feel, and share with yourselves the 
common lot of suffering — here, in their whole height and 
depth, and length and breadth, are your responsibilities of 
brie kind. You promise the palliation of human ailment: 
but you break that high promise if you act unskilfully. You 
call to you all those that are oppressed j but you may aggra¬ 
vate the misery that you should comfort and relieve. You 
boar with you the outward and visible signs, if not" of the 
high wisdom' that heals, at least of the sagacious care that 
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iatcs. Less than this is a stone in the place of 
,'^ai© less than this is poison in the fountain-springs of hope. 

jSTot at present, indeed, but within a few brief years it will 
be so. Short as is human life, the period for the learning 
of your profession is but a fraction of the time that must 
be spent in the practice of it. A little while, and you may 
teach where you now learn. Within a less period still, you 
will practise what you are now taught. 

And praetj^e must not be begun before you have the fit¬ 
ness that is sufficient for it. Guard against some of the 
current commonplaces of carelessness, and procrastination. 
Lawyers sometimes say "that no man knows his profession 
when he begins it.” And what lawyers say of law, medical 
men repeat about physic. Men of that sort of standing in 
medicine which, like the respectability of an old error, is 
measured by time alone,, are fondest of talking thus; and 
men of no .standing of any sort are fondest of being their 
cohoes. It is tho current paradox of vour practical men, i. e. of 
men who can bo taught by practice alone. Clear your heads 
of this nonsense. It will make you egotists, and it will make 
you empirics: it will make you men of one idea: it will make 
you, even when you fancy it would do you just the contrary, 
the wildest of speculators. The practice of practical men, in 
the way I now use the words, is a capital plan for making 
anything in the world, save and except practitioners. 

Well! this has seemed excursive., but it is not so: it is a 
reason against the putting otf of your learning-time. When 
your first case comes, you must be as fit for it as you are 
ready for it. 

A difference between old practitioners and-beginners there 
always will he — so long at least as there is value in expe¬ 
rience, and a difference between age and youth; hut this 
difference, which is necessary, must be- limited as much as 
possible, must be cut down lo its proper dimensions, and 
must by no means whatever be permitted to exaggerate itr 
self into an artificial magnitude. If it do so, it is worse 
than a simple speculative error,—-it is a mischievous delusion: 
it engenders a pernicious procrastination, justifies .supinenosy, 
and creates an excuse for the neglect of opportunities: it 
wastes time, which is had, and encourages self-deception, 
which is worse. 

A difference between old practitioners and beginners there 
always will be: but it should consist not so much in the 
quality of their work as in the case with which it is done. 
It should be the gain of the practitioner, not the loss of 
the patient. 
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Now, if I die! those whom I have the honotir to address 
the injustice of supposing that the moral reasons for disci- 
v plinal preparation ; during* the course of study now* about to 
be entered into, wore thrown awav upon their minds and 
consciences, I. should be at liberty to make short work of this 
part of my argument , and to dispose of much of it in u most 
brief arid summary' manner. I should be at liberty to say, 
in language more plain and complimentary, and more Cogent 
than persuasive, that you must be up to your work when 
you begin it. If you stumble at the threshold, you have 
broken down for after-life. A blunder at the commencement 
is failure for the time to come. Furthermore; mala praxis 
is a mi&de'moanor in the eyes of the law , for which you may 
first be mulcted by a jury, arid afterwards be gibbeted by 
the press. This fact, which there is no denying, ought to 
be conclusive against the preposterous doctrine which I have 
exposed: conclusive, however, as it is, it is one which I 
have not chosen to put prominent. Let a better fooling stand 
instead of it. Honesty is the best policy ; but he is not ho- 
neSt who acts upon that policy only. 

All tills may be true; yet it may. be said that the respon¬ 
sibility is prospective. " 'Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof/ Well think about this when wo have got through 
the Halls and Colleges. You must give us better reasons 
for sacrificing our inclinations to our duty than those of a 
paulo-pml-fulurum responsibility.” Be it so: you have still 
a duty,, urgent and absolute —- not• prospective, but imme¬ 
diate— not in the distance, with contingent patients, but close 
at band, with the realities of friend and family — not abroad 
with the public, but at home with your private circle of pa¬ 
rents, relatives, and guardians. By them you are entrusted 
here with the special, definite, unequivocal, undoubted ob¬ 
ject— an object which no ingenuity can refine away, and no 
subtlety can demur to of instruction, discipline, preparation. 

You not only come up here to learn, but you are sekt up to 
do so: and anxious wishes and reasonable hopes accompany 
you. You are commissioned to avail yourself of a time which 
experience lias shewn to be sufficient, and of opportunities 
which are considered necessary; and there is no excuse for 
neglect. 

Great as are the opportunities, they are not numerous 
enough to bo wasted; and limited as is the'-time in. the eyes 
of those who only know it in its misapplication, it is the period 
that a considerable amount of experience has sanctioned as 
a fair and average time for fair and average abilities, and 
for fair and average industry: — not a 'r&ifyimtm period made 
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assiduity on-the-one hand, or for fierv talent on the 
other, but a period adapted to the common capacities of tiio 
common mass of mankind — a comm on-sense time, — a time 
too long or too short only for the ,extremes of intellect — too 
short for the slowness of confirmed dulness, too long for the 
rapid progress of extraordinary and rarely-occurring* genius. 

Of this time you are bound to make the most. It is your 
interest to do so for your own sakosj it is your duty to do 
so for the sake of your friends. . 

You come to the hospital to • learn — you come to the ho¬ 
spital to learn in the strictest sense of the word. You come 
to learn medicine , as you would go — if instead of physic, 
your profession were the law —to the chambers of a special 
pleader, a common lawyer, or an equity draughtsman. In 
this strict sense does your presence here imply study — 
study exclusive, and study without any loss of time, and with¬ 
out any division of attention. You do not come here as 
a clergyman goes to the University 5 but as artists go to 
Rome — not to keep terms, but to do work. 

I must hero guard against the misinterpretation of an ex¬ 
press ion used a few sentences back. I wish to let nothing 
drop that may encourage the germs of an undue presumption. 
I expressed an opinion — which I meant to be a decided 
one - - that the time allowed for your medical studies was f ull, 
fair, and sufficient, —so much so that if it prove ^sufficient 
the fault must, lie in the neglect of it. Sufficient, however, 
as it is, it gives no opportunity for any superfluous, leisure, 
ft must not be presumed on. You have no odd months, or 
weeks, or days, or even hours, to play with. It is a sufficient 
space for you to lay in that knowledge of your profession 
which the experience and opinion of your examining boards 
have thought proper to require. I believe the amount thus re¬ 
quired, lobe, like the lime granted for the acquisition of 
it, a fair amount. But it..is not a; high one, and it is not 
right that it should be so. Standards of fitness that are set 
up for the measure of a body of students so numerous as 
those in medicine, rarely err on the side of severity. They 
favour mediocrity; and they ought to favour it. It is safe: 
and that is all they 1 lave a right, to look to. What they 
profess is never very formidable; and what they require is 
generally less than what is professed. But the time that is 
sufficient for this modicum (or minimum) of professional learn¬ 
ing is not the time sufficient for the formation of a practi¬ 
tioner of that degree of excellence which the competition of 
an open profession, like that of medicine, requires as the 
guarantee of success. An examining board has but one point 
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: to — it must see that, you cart practise with safety to 
the public. It never ensures, or professes to ensure, that 
you shall practise with success to yourself, or even that you 
shall practise at all. In the eyes of an Examiner , as in those 
of a commissioner of lunacy, there are hut two sorts of in¬ 
dividuals; those that can be let loose upon the public, and 
those that cannot. In the eyes of the public there is every 
degree of excellence, and every variety of comparative merit 
or demerit. 

Now as to the way of attaining these higher degrees of 
merit, and the rewards, moral or material , which they ensure 

— which follow them as truly as satisfaction follows right no 
tions, and as penalties follow wrong* ones. The opportunity 
we have spoken of. It consists in live -whole range of means 
and appliances by which wo here, and others elsewhere, 
avail ourselves of those diseases that humanity has suilerecl, 
and is suffering, for the sake of alleviating the misery that 
they seem to ensure for the future. Disease with us is not 
only an object of direct and immediate relief to the patient 
who endures it, but it is an indirect means of relief to suf¬ 
ferers yet untouched. Out of evil conies good. We make 
the sick helpful to the sound; the dead available to the li¬ 
ving*. Out of pestilence comes healing, and out of the cor¬ 
ruption of death the laws and rule of life. Suffering We 
have, and teaching wo have, and neither must ho lost upon 
you. It is too late to find that these objects, and objects 
like them, are repugnant and revolting. These things should 
have been thought of before. Your choice is now taken, and 
it must he hold to. The discovery that learning is unplea¬ 
sant is the discovery of a mistake in the choice of your pro¬ 
fession ; and the sooner you remedy such a mistake the better 

— the better for yourselves, the better for your friends, the 
better for the public, and the better for the profession itself. 

Steady work, with fair opportunities—’this is what makes 
practitioners. The one without the other is insufficient. There 
is an expenditure of exertion where your industry outruns 
your materials, and there is a loss of useful facts when oc¬ 
casions for observation are neglected. 

See all you can, and hear all you can. It is not likely 
that cases will multiply themselves for your special obser¬ 
vations, and it is neither the policy nor the practice of those 
who are commissioned with your instruction to open their 
mouths at random. 

See all you can. If the case be a common one, you get 
so much familiarity with a phenomenon that it will be conti- 
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ally presenting itself. If a rare one, you have seen what 
you iii ay seldom free again. There is every reason for taking 
the practice of the hospital exactly as you hod it. It repre¬ 
sents the diseases of the largest class of mankind-—the poor; 
and, although in some of the details there rnay be a differ¬ 
ence, upon the whole the forms of disease that are the com¬ 
monest in hospitals are the commonest in the world at large ; 
and Vice versd. Hence, what you see here is the rule rather 
titan the exception for what you- will see hereafter. The 
diseases are not only essentially the same, but the propor¬ 
tion which they bear to -one another is nearly so. I men¬ 
tion this/ because there is often a tendency to run after 
rare cases to the neglect of common ones; whilst, on the 
other hand, remarkable and .instructive forms of disease are 
overlooked, simply because they are thought the curiosities 
rather than the elements of practice. Von may carry your 
neglect of common cases, on the strength of their being 
common, too far. You may know al] about catalepsy and 
hydrophobia, and nothing about itch or-measles. You may 
find that, of the two parties concerned, the patient and your¬ 
self, it is the -former that knows the most about his com¬ 
plaint. You m&y live to have your diagnosis corrected by 
the porter, your prognosis criticised by the nurse. On the 
other hand . by missing single instances of rare disease, you 
may miss the opportunity of being able to refer to your me¬ 
mory rather than to your library. 

I have given you reasons against being afraid of over-ob¬ 
servation, and against the pernicious habit of neglecting 
this case because it is common, and that because it is rare — 
a Common excuse for neglecting dll diseases, and a popular 
reason for doing so. Malleus sum, nihil in re me died it me 
cdknuui puto , <fce. Some minds, indeed, are so constituted 
that they can make much, very much, out of single cases, 
out of solitary specimens of diseases. The power of minute 
analysis is the characteristic of this sort of observation. It 
is just possible so to seize upon the true conditions of a dis¬ 
ease, as to satisfy yourself, once for all, of its real perma¬ 
nent attribute — of its essence, if I may so express myself. 
And this being scon, you may, for certain purposes, have 
seen enough; seen it at one glance ; seen it at a single view 
as well as others see it at a hundred. I say that certain 
minds are thus constituted; but they are rarely the minds 
of many men in a single generation, and never the minds 
of beginners. Before this power is attained your observation 
must be disciplined into the accuracy and the rapidity of an 
instinct; and to this power of observation — attainable only 
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c, and after long practice — a high power of 
bo superaddod. 

No such power must be presumed on. If the student de¬ 
lude himself, the disease will undeceive him. The best 
practitioners, in the long run, are those whose memory is 
stored with die greatest number of individual eases —indivi¬ 
dual cases well observed, and decently classified. It is cur¬ 
rently stated that the peculiar power of the late Sir„ Astley 
Cooper was a power of memory of this sort.,, and T presume 
that no better instance of its value need be adduced. Now 
the memory for eases implies the existence of cases to re¬ 
member: and before you arrange them in the storehouse of 
your thoughts yon must have seen and considered; must have 
used both your senses and your understanding: must have 
seen, touched, and handled with the one, and must have 
understood and reflected with the other. 

I am talking of these things as they exist in disciplined 
intellects, and in retentive memories; and. perhaps, it. may 
bo objected that I am talking of things that form the ex¬ 
ception rather than the rule; that I am measuring the power 
of common men by those of extraordinary instances. I weigh 
my words, when I deliberately assert, that such, although 
partially tho case, is not so altogether; and that It is far less 
the case than is commonly imagined. In most of those in¬ 
stances where wo lose the advantage of prior experience, 
by omitting the application of our knowledge of a previous 
similar case, tho fault is less in the laxity of memory than 
in the original incompleteness of the observation. Observe 
closely, and ponder well, and the memory may take care 
of itself. Like a well-applied nick-name, a well-made ob¬ 
servation will stick to you — whether you look after it or ne¬ 
glect; it. The best way to learn to swim Is to try to sink, 
and it is so because floatation, like memory, is natural if 
yon set about it rightly. Let those who distrust their re¬ 
membrance once observe closely, and them forgot if they can. 

There are good reasons for cultivating this habit at all 
times, but. there are especial reasons why those who arc on 
the threshold of their profession should more particularly 
cultivate it. Not because you have much to learn —wo have 
all that — nor yet because you have the privilege of great 
opportunities— we have all that also—- must you,watch , and 
reflect, and arrange, and remember. Your time of life 
gives you an advantage. The age of the generality of you 
is an age when fresh facts are best seized: and best seized 
because they are fresh. Whether you are prepared to un¬ 
derstand their whole import, as you may do at some future 
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fad, is doubtful. It is certain that tho effect of their no¬ 
velty is to impress them more cogently on your recollection. 

And this is practice—practice in the good sense of the 
term , and in a sense wideh induces me to guard against tho 
misconstruction of a previous application of it. A few seri- 
tehees back T used the phrases practical men, adding that 
those so called were men who could be taught by practice 
only. I confess that tins mode of expression was dispara¬ 
ging. For tho purpose to.which it was applied it was meant 
to ho so. It is a term you must be on your guard against. 
Practice is so good a thing of itself that its name and appel¬ 
lation are applied to many bad things. Slovenliness is prac¬ 
tice, if it suits the purpose pf any one to call it so,; con¬ 
tempt for reading is practice; arid blooding on all occasions 
when you omit to purge practice ; — and bad practice too. 
Be on your guard against this: but do not be on your guard 
against another sort of practice, the practice of men who 
first observe, and then reflect, and then generalise , and then 
reduce to a habit their results. This is the true light for you 
to follow, and in this sense practice is not only a safe guide 
but (he safe- guide. It is experience, or, if you choose a 
more philosophic term, induction. Theoretical men can be 
taught by this, and the wisest theories are taught by it. 
When 1 said that practical men wore taught by practice 
only, i never implied that they were the only men that prac¬ 
tice could teach. Experience makes fools wise; but fools arc 
not the only persons who can profit by experience. 

See and hear — the senses must administer to the under¬ 
standing. Eye, and ear, and linger —- exercise these that 
they may bring in learning. 

$ce and hoar—tho senses must administer to their own 
improvement. Eye, and oar, and finger—exercise these, 
that they may better themselves as instruments. The know¬ 
ledge is much, but the discipline is more. The knowledge 
is the fruit that is stored, but the discipline is the tree that 
yields. The one is the care that keeps, the other the cul¬ 
tivation that supplies. 

The habit of accurate observation is by no means so dif¬ 
ficult as is darkly signified by logicians, nor yet so easy 
as is vainly fancied by empirics! It is the duty of those 
who teach you to indicate the medium. 

The tenor of some of my observations runs a risk of mis¬ 
representation. It has been limited. It has spoken of cases, 
as if there was nothing in the whole range of medical study 
but cases; and of observation, as if the faculties of a me¬ 
dical mart were to take a monomaniac form, and to run upon 
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Qteg^atjoii only; of hospitals, as if they consisted* of beds 
and patients alone ; and of clinical medicine and of clinical 
surgery, as if there was no such a paramount subject its phy¬ 
siology, and no such important subsidiary studies as chemistry 
and botany. It is all. hospital and no school—all wards and no 
museum — all sickness and no health. This has been the line 
that .1 have run on; and I foci that it may be imputed to mo 
that I have run on it too long and too exclusively. Whether 
I undervalue the acquisition of those branches of knowledge 
which arc collateral and subordinate to medicine, rather than 
the elements of medicine itself— which are die approaches to 
tho temple rather t han the innermos t shrine — will be seen "in 
the sequel. At present I only vindicate tho prominence which 
has been given to clinical observation, by insisting upon the 
subordinate character of everything-font is taught away from 
the bed, and beyond the sensible limits of disease. jSIo single 
subject thus taught is the direct and primary object of your 
learning. The art of healing is so. You learn other things 
that you may understand this: and in hospitals at least you 
learn them with that view exclusively. If you wish to be 
a physiologist, chemist, or botanist, irrespective I v of the 
medical application of the sciences of physiology* chemistry, 
and botany, there are better schools than the Middlesex Hos¬ 
pital, or, indeed, than any hospital whatever. There they 
may be studied as mathematics are studied at Cambridge, 
or as classics at Eton — simply for their own great and in¬ 
herent values. But here you study them differently, that is, 
as mathematics are taught at a military college, or as clas¬ 
sics are taught at the College of Preceptors, for a specific 
purpose, and with a limited view — with a view limited to 
the illustration of disease, and with the specific purpose of 
rendering them indirect agents in therapeutics. If you could 
contrive the cure of disease without a knowledge of morbid 
processes, it would be a waste of time to trouble yourself 
with pathology; or if you could bottom the phenomena of 
diseased action without a knowledge of the actions of health, 
physiology would be but a noble science for philosophers; 
or if you could build up a system of physiology > determin¬ 
ing the functions of organs and the susceptibilities of tis¬ 
sues, independent of the anatomy of those organs and those 
tissues, scalpels would be as irrelevant to you ns telescopes; 
and if these tlirco sciences received no elucidation from che¬ 
mistry, and botany, and physics, then would chemistry, and 
botany and physics, have the value—neither more nor less — 
of the art of criticism or of the binomial theorem. What 
you are taught in the schools is taught to you, not becauso it 
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7 worth ^knowing §~ for Latin, and Greek, ami Mathematics 
arc worth knowing — but because, before''^pattonts can. bo 
cured, they are necessary to be learned. 

And, in order to be taught at all, they must be taught 
syst&istticnily. It is ith easy matter to ask for a certain 
amount of these two collateral sciences —lb. pick and choose 
just the. parts wanted for use, to require just-that modicum 
of botany which illustrates the Pharmaeopotua, and just those 
fragments of oB&mistry that make prescriptions safe, and 
urine in tel ligiWe. It is easy, I say, to ask for all this;-but 
the art of thus touching per saltum has yet to be discovered. 
The whole is more manageable than the half. What it may 
be with others is more 1 tlutu I can tell; but, for my own 
particular teaching, t would sooner take the dullest boy from 
the worst school, and.."'' start him in a subject at the right 
end, than begin at the wrong end with the .cleverest prize¬ 
man that ever flattered parent' or:'gratified 1 -instructor. Bits 
of botany and crumbs of chemistry are less digestible than 
whole courses. 

Thus much for those studies that make (your therapeutics 
rational. Some few have spoken slightly of them — as Sy¬ 
denham, in the fulness of his knowledge- of symptoms, spoke 
slightingly of anatomy, or as a Greek sculptor, familiar with 
the naked'figure,- might dispense with dissection. They are 
necessary, nevertheless, for the groundwork of your prac¬ 
tice. They must seyve to underpin your observetions. 

And. now we may ask, whether, when a medical education 
has been gone through, you have collected from it, over 
and above your professional sufficiency, any secondary ad¬ 
vantages of that kind which are attributed to education itself 
taken in the abstract ?, Whether your knowledge is of the 
sort that elevates, and whether your training is of the kind 
that strengthens? 

Upon the whole, you may be Satisfied with the reflex ac¬ 
tion of your professional on your general education that is, 
if you take a practical and not an ideal standard. It will 
clo for you, in this way, as much as legal studies do for 
the barrister, and as much as theological reading does for 
the clergyman; and perhaps in these points not common to the 
three professions medicine has the advantage. Its-chemistry, 
which I would -willingly see more mixed with physics, car¬ 
ries you to the threshold of the exact sciences. Its botany 
is pre-eminently disciplinal to Ibe faculty of classification; 
indeed, for the natural-history sciences altogether, a. medical 
education is almost necessary. Clear ideas in physiology 
are got at only through an 'exercised power of abstraction 
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6ralizntion. The phenomena of insanity can be ap^ 
only when the general phen#nena of healthy men- 
function are understood, and when the normal actions 
of the mind are logically analyzed. Such is medical editCft 
tion as an instrument of self-culture: and as education stands 
at present, a man who has made the most of them may 
walk among the learned men of the world with a bold and 
confiding front. 

I insist upon thus much justice being done to the intel¬ 
lectual character of my profession — viz. that it bo measured 
by a practical, and not an ideal, standard. Too much of 
the spirit of exaggeration is abroad — of that sort of exag¬ 
geration which makes men seo in the requisites for their own 
profession tho requisites for half-a-dozen others—of that sort 
of exaggeration which made Vitruvius , himself an architect, 
prove elaborately that before a man could take a trowel id 
liis hand he must have a knowledge of all the sciences and 
a habit of all the virtues. Undoubtedly it would elevate 
medicine for every member it} the profession to know much 
more than is required of him — yet this is no reason for our 
requiring much more than we do. Such a notion can bo 
entertained only through a confusion of duty on the part of 
those who direct medicine. Their business is tho public safety; 
and the position of their profession is their business only 
so far as it affects this. Trusts are intended for the benefit 
of any one rather than the trustee. 

Two objections lie against the recommendation of extra¬ 
neous branches of learning in medicine: in the first place, 
by insisting upon them as elements of a special course of 
instruction, they are, by implication, excluded from a ge¬ 
neral one; in the second place, they are no part of a three 
years' training. 

Concentrate your attention on the essentials. I am quite 
satisfied that as far as the mejrfts or demerits of an education 
contribute to the position of a profession, wo may take ours 
as we find it, and yet hold our own. Nevertheless, lest the 
position given to medicine by its pre-eminent prominence, in 
conjunction with the church and bar, as one of the so-called 
learned professions, should encourage the idea that a mul¬ 
tiplicity of accomplishments should be the character of a full 
and perfect modica‘1 practitioner, one nr two important rea¬ 
lities in respect to our position should be indicated. We 
are at a disadvantage as compared with both the church and 
the bar. We have nothing to set against such great political 
prizes as chancellor ships and archbishoprics. Wo are at 
this disadvantage; and, in a country like England, it is 
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/ot of the public, is more than what we give; a rub the con- 
^Srection h itself artificial, and, as such, dissoluble. It is 
host to look the truth in the face—we must stand or fall by 
our own utility. 

Trend to be useful—scorning to be more 
must be the motto of him whose integrity should be on a 
level with his skill, who should win a double confidence, and 
who, if ho do his duty well, is as sure of his proper influence 
in society, amhw society — and that influence a noble one — 
as if he were the member of a profession ensured to respecta¬ 
bility by all the favours that influence can extort, and all 
the prerogatives that time can accumulate. As compared 
with that, of the church and bar, our hold upon the public is 
by & thread — but it is the thread of life. 

Such are the responsibilities, the opportunities, and the 
prospects, of those who are now about to prepare them sel¬ 
ves for their future career. We who touch have our respon¬ 
sibilities also; we know them; wc are teaching where Bell 
taught before, ns ; we arc teaching where ground has boon 
lost; vet we are also teaching with good hopes, founded 
upon improved auguries. 



ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE AS A 
BRANCH OF EDUCATION. 

A lkotu.uk delivekei) at the royal institution 

OF (IKK AT BRITAIN. 

MAY 13, 1851. 

. The subject I have the honour of illustrating is The Im¬ 
portance of the Study of Language as a moans of Education 
for all Classes. 

I open it by drawing a distinction. 

A little consideration will show that that difference be¬ 
tween the study of a given subject in its general and abstract, 
and the study of one in its applied or concrete, form, which 
finds place in so many departments of human, knowledge^ 
finds place in respect to Language and Languages. It finds 
place in the subject before us as truly as it does in that 
science, which one of ray able successors will have the ho¬ 
nour of illustrating- the science of the laws of Life—Phy¬ 
siology or Biology. Just as there is, therein, a certain series 
of laws relating to life and organization, which would com¬ 
mand our attention, if the whole animal and vegetable world 
consisted of but a single species, so the study of Speech' 
would find place in a well-dev^ed system of education, even 
if the tongues of the wholty wide world were reduced to a 
single language, and that language to a single dialect. This 
is because the science of life is one thing, the science of 
the forms under which the phenomena of Me are manifested, 
another. And just as Physiology, or Biology, is, more or 
less, anterior to and independent of such departments of study 
ah Botany and Zoology, so, in the subject under notice, there 
is the double division of the study of Language in respect to 
structure and development, and the study of Languages as in¬ 
stances of the variety of form in which the phenomenon of 
human speech exhibits, or lifts exhibited, itself. Thus - jt ~- 

Whon (as I believe once to have been the case) there was 




im a. single language on tin? face of the earth, the former 
if these divisions had its Rubjecgmatter. And 
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When (as is by no means improbable) one paramount and 
exclusive tongue, developed, at first, rapidly and at the ex¬ 
pense of the smaller languages of the world, and, subse¬ 
quently, slowly and at that of the more widely-diffused ones, 
shall have replaced the still numerous tongues of the nine¬ 
teenth century; and when all the dialect! of the world shall 
be merged into one Universal Language, the same subject- 
matter for the^udy of the structure of Language , its growth 
and changes^ will still exist. 

So that the study of Language is one thing, the study of 
Languages, another; 

They are different: and the intellectual powers that they 
require and exercise arc different also. The greatest com¬ 
parative philologists have, generally, boon but moderate 
linguists. 

A certain familiarity with different languages they lmvo, 
of course, lmcl; and as compared with that of the "special 
scholar — the Classic’or the Orientalist, for instance—their 
range of language (so to say) has been a wide one; but it 
has rarely been of that vast compass which is found in men 
after the fashion of Mezzofanti, See .—men who have spoken 
languages by the dozen, or the score; — but. who have left 
comparative philology ah little advanced as if their learning 
had been bounded by the limits of their own mother tongue. 

Ncnv this difference, always of more or less importance in 
itself, increases when we consider Language iis an object 
of education; and it is for the sake of illustrating it that 
the foregoing preliminaries have been introduced. No opi-. 
nion is given as to the comparative rank or dignity of the 
two studies; no decision upon the rfobtlity or ignobility of 
the faculties involved in the attainment of excellence in either. 
The illustration of a difference is all that has been aimed 
at. There is a difference between the two classes of sub¬ 
jects, and a difference between the two kinds of mental fa¬ 
culties. Let tts make this difference clear. Let us also give 
it prominence and importance. 

One main distinction between the study of Language and 
thc3 study of Languages lies in the fact of the value of the 
former being constant* that of the latter , flwinathuj . The re¬ 
lative importance of any two languages, ns objects of spe¬ 
cial attention, scarcely over remains steady. The valuo r for 
instance, of the German — to look amongst the cotcmporary 
forms of speech — has notably risen within the present cen¬ 
tury. And why? Because the literature in which it is cm- 
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increased some hundred per cent. 

But it may go down again. Suppose, for instance , that 
new writers "of pre-eminent merit, ennoble some of tlie mi¬ 
nor languages ut Europe— the Danish, Swedish, Dutch, &c. 
Such a iact would divide the attention of sai.Htm attention 
which can only be bestowed upon some second, at the ex¬ 
pense of some first, object. In such a case, the extent to 
which the German language got studied would be affected 
much in the same way as that of the French lias been by 
the development of tlie literature of Germany. 

Or the area over which a language is spoken may increase; 
as it may , also, diminish. 

Or the number of individuals that speak it may multiply — 
the area being the same. 

. Or the special application of the language, whether for the 
purposes of commerce, literature, science, or politics, may 
become changed. In this way, as well as in others, the 
English is becoming, (lay by day, more important. 

There are other influences. 

High as is the value of the great classical languages of 
Greece and Rome, wo can easily conceive how that value 
might be enhanced. Lota manuscript containing the works • 
of some of the lost, or imperfectly preserved, writers of an¬ 
tiquity be discovered. Lot, for instance, Gibbon’s desiderata — 
the lost .DecatU of Livy , the Orations of Byper ides , or the Dra¬ 
mas of Menander —-be made good. The per-centage of classi¬ 
cal scholars would increase; little or much. 

Some years back it was announced that the Armenian 
language contained translations, made during the earlier 
centuries of our era, of certain classical writings, of which 
the originals had been lost — 1 oft in the interval. This did 
not exactly make the Armenian, with its alphabet of six- 
arid* thirty letters, a popular tongue; but it made it, by a 
fraction, more popular than it was in the days of )\ r histon 
and La Croze, when those two alone, of all the learned men 
of Europe, could read it. 

Translations toll in another, way. Whatever is worth read¬ 
ing in the Danish and Swedish is forthwith translated into 
German. E. (j. Professor Retains of Stockholm wrote a good 
Manual t>f Anatomy. He had the satisfaction of seeing it 
translated into German. He had the further satisfaction of 
hearing that the translation ran through five editions in less 
time than the original did through one. 

Now-, if the Gormans were to leave off translating the 
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(}g£ofthe language in which Professor Kei 
would rise. 

f Upon the whole, the French is, perhaps, the most impor¬ 
tant language of the nineteenth century; yBfc it is only where 
wo take into consideration the whole of its elements of va¬ 
lue. To certain special savms , the German jus worth move; 
to the artist, the Italian > to tlio American, the Spanish. It 
foil, too, in value when nations like our own insisted upon 
the use of th'dtr natives tongues in 'diplomacy. It fell in value 
because it, became loss indispensable; and. another cause, 
now in operation, affects the samp element, of indispensabi¬ 
lity. The French are beginning to learn the languages of 
other nations. Then: own literature will certainly be none 
the worse for their so doing. But it by no means follows 
that, that literature will be any the more studied. On the 
contrary, Frenchmen will learn English more, and. pro Uinta, 
Englishmen, learn French le^s. 

If all this have illustrated a diTerence, it may also have 
done something more. It may have given a rough sketch, in 
the way of classification, of the kind of facts that regulate 
the value of special languages as special objects of study. At 
any rate (and this is the main point! the subject-matter of 
the present Address is narrowed. It is narrowed (in the first 
instance at least) to the consideration of that branch of study 
whereof the value is constant; for assuredly it is tills which 
will command more than a moiety of bur consideration. 

This may fee said to imply a preference to the study of 
Language as opposed to that of Languages — a smytUar pre¬ 
ference , as a grammarian may, perhaps, he allowed to call it. 
ft cannot be denied that, to a certain extent, such is thfc 
case; bu.t it is only so to a certain extent. The one is not 
magnified at the expense of the other. When all has been 
said that logic or mental philosophy can say .about the high 
value of comparative philology, general grammar, and the 
like, the lowest value of the least important language will 
stili stand high, and pre-eminently high that of what may 
be called tin; noble Languages,. Iso variations in the philo¬ 
logical barometer , no ll actuations in the Exchange of Lan¬ 
guage, will ever bring down the advantage of studying one, 
two, or even more foreign languages to so low a level as 
to expel such tongues as the Latin, the Greek, the French, 
or the German, one and all, from an English curriculum 
and vice vend, English from a foreign one. 

Now. if. this be the ease, one of the elements in the va¬ 
lue of the study of Language in general will be the extent 
to which it facilitates the acquirement of any one language 



in particular, and this (dement of value will be an impor¬ 
tant— though not the most important — one. 

The structure of the human body is worth knowing, even 
if the investigator of it be neither, a practitioner in medicine 
nor a teacher of anatomy; and, in like manner, the struc¬ 
ture of the human language is an important study irrespec¬ 
tive of the particular forms of speech whereof it may faci ¬ 
litate the acquirement. 

The words on the diagram-board will now ; be explained. 
They are meant to illustrate the class of facts that compa¬ 
rative philology supplies. 

The first runs — 

Klein : Clean Petit ; Petit us. 

It shows the extent to which certain ideas are associated, 
ft shows, too, something more; it shows that such an asso¬ 
ciation is capable of being demonstrated from the phenomena 
of language instead of being a mere a priori speculation on 
the part of the mental philosopher. 

Klein is the German for little\ dean is our own English 
adjective, the English of the Latin word munehrs. In Ger¬ 
man the word is rein. 

Now, notwithstanding the difference of meaning in the 
two tongues, clean and klern are one and the same word* 
Yet, how arc the ideas of cleanliness and littleness connected? 
The Greek language has the word hijpocorisma } meaning a 
term of endearment, and the adjective hypocoristic . Now, 
ftlean-ness , or neat-ness, is one; of the elements that make 
hypocoristic terms (or terms of endearment) applicable. And 
ho is smallness. \Ve talk of pretty little dears,, a thousand 
times, where wc talk of pretty lay dears once. This, then, 
explains the connexion; this tells us that clean in English 
is klern in Gorman, word for i , , , 

^ ou doubt it, perhaps. You shake your head, and say, 
that, the connexion seems somewhat indefinite; that it is just 
one of those points which can neither be proved nor dis¬ 
proved. Be it so. The evidence can be amended. Observe 
the words petit arid petitus . Petit (in French) is exactly what 
hi cm is in German, i. <?., tittle. Petitus (in Latin) is very 
nearly what clean is in English, i. e. 9 desired, or desirable. 
That petit comes from petitus is undeniable. 

Hence, where the German mode of thought connects the 
ideas of smallness and cleanness , the Latin connects those of 
smallnes and desirability; ' so that as petit is to petitus, so is 
klein to clean. In the diagram this is given in the formula 
of a sum in the Rule of Three. 
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he words just noticed explain the connexion of idelis Tu" 
ie ease of separate? words. The forthcoming help us in a 
much more difficult investigation. What is the import of 
such sounds as that of the letter s in the word father***? It 
is the sign of the plural number. 

Such is the question — such the answer; question and answer 
connected in the word fathers solely for the sake of illus¬ 
tration. Any other word , and any other sign of ease, num¬ 
ber, person, tense, would have done as well. 

But is the answer a real one? Is it an answer at all? 
How como such things as plural numbers, and signs of 
plural numbers, into language? How the particular plural 
before us came into being, 1 cannot say; but I can show 
how some plurals have. Let us explain the following — 


Nyi 

Nffo 

Ngu 


J. Ngi-n-de 

thou, Ngo - n - da 

he,- Nge - n - da 

ha — with. 

Me-cum e=± me. 


we. 

they. 


The da (or de) in the second column, is the sign of the plu¬ 
ral number in a language which shall at present be name¬ 
less. It. is also the preposition with. Mow with denotes 
association ; association plurality. Hence 


Ngi - n - de = I 4* = foe. 

Ngo -n-da = thou 4* — ye. 

Nge-n-du =he 4" = they. 

This is just as if the Latins, instead of nos and vos, said 
me-cum and te+eum. 

Such is tlie history of one mode of expressing the idea 
of plurality ; we can scarcely say of a plural number. The 
words plural number suggest the idea of a single word, like 
fathers , where the s is inseparably connected with the root: 
at least so far inseparably connected as to have no inde¬ 
pendent existence of its own. Ngi-n-de, however, is no 
single word at all, but a pair of words in juxta-position, 
each with a separate existence of its own.* But, what if this 
juxta position grow into amalgamation; What, if the form in 
da change? What if it become l or z, or th , or $? What 
if, meanwhile, the separate preposition da change in form 
also; in form or meaning, or. perhaps, in both? In such 
a case u true plural form is evolved, the history of its evo¬ 
lution being a mystery. 

So much for one of the inflections of a noun . The remain 
ing words illustrate one of a verb. 
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of ’grammarians- have suggested that the signs 
~ df‘--the persons in the verb might be neither more nor less 
than the personal pronouns appended f in the lirst instance, 
to the verb ; Jnit, afterwards amalgamate^! or incorporated 
with it. If so, tiie -m in inqua-m, is the ;// in me, &c. The 
late Mr. Garnett, a comparative philologist whose reputation 
is far below' his merits, saw that this was not exactly the 
case. He observed that the appended pronoun was not so 
much the Personal as the Possessive one: that the analysis of 
a word like inqua-m was net - so much, say + /, as saying -J- 
my; in short, tliat the verb was a noun, and the pronoun 
either an ad jective (like mens or an oblique case (like met), 
agreeing with, or governed by, it. 

It is certainly so in the words before you. In a, language, 
which, at present, shall be nameless, instead of saying my 
apple , thy apple , they say what is equivalent to apple-m, 
apple-t/i , &c.; i. e. they append the possessive pronoun to the 
substantive, and by modifying its form, partially incorporate 
or amalgamate it. They do more than this. They do (as the 
diagram shows us) precisely the same with the verbs in their 
personal as they do with the nouns in their possessive, relations. 
Hence, olvas-om, &e., is less I read than my -reading ; less 
read -1- 7, than, reading + my. 


1 . 


Gives — om == / read. aas Trading -my. 
—- od = thou reddest. = reading - thy. 
— ul rr= we read. = reading -'our. 
at oh ye read . <s== reading -your. 


Alma—m 
d 
nk 

— tok 


my apple. = apple- my. 



I submit, that facts of this kind are of some value, great, 
or small. But the facts themselves are not all. How wore 
they got at? They were got at by dealing with the pheno¬ 
mena of language as we found them, by an induction of no 
i^rdinary width and compass; for many forms of speech had 
to be investigated before the facts came out in their best 
and most satisfactory form. 

The illustration or the yerb ( olvtmm , and almdm , &c.) is 
from the Hungarian; that of the plural number ( uyinde , Occ.), 
from the Tumuli— the Tumuli being a language no nearer 


a 
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stricts to the south of Korclovan, between 
Seminar and Darfur, and (as such) not exactly in the high¬ 
way of literature and philology. 

Now I ask whether there be/or whether there be not, cer¬ 
tain branches of inquiry which are , at one and the same 
time, recognised to be "of the highest importance, and yet 
not very remarkable I'or either unanimity of opinion, preci¬ 
sion of language , or distinctness of idea on the part of their 
professors. J ask whether what is called, with average 
clearness, Mental Philosophy, and, with somewhat loss clear¬ 
ness, Metaphysics, be not in this predicament ? I ask whether, 
in this branch of investigation, tlie subject-matter do not emi¬ 
nently desiderate something definite, palpable, and objective, 
and whether these same desiderated tangibilities be not found 
in the wide Hold of Language to an extent which no other 
field supplies V Let this field be a training-ground. The facts 
it gives are .of value. The method it requires is of value. 

As the languages:of the world, as the forms of speech mu¬ 
tually unintelligible, are counted by the hundred, and the dia¬ 
lects by the thousand, the held is a large one one sup¬ 
plying much exercise, work, and labour. But the applica¬ 
tions of the results obtained are wide also; for, as long as any 
form of mental philosophy remains susceptible of improvement, 
as long as its improved form remains undiffused, so long will 
a knowledge of the structure of language in general, a know¬ 
ledge of comparative philology, a knowledge of general gram¬ 
mar (for we may choose our term), have its use and appli¬ 
cation. And, assuredly, this will bo for some time. 

As to its special value in the particular department of the 
ethnologist, high as it is, Isay nothing, or next to nothing, 1 
about it; concerning myself only with its more general appli¬ 
cations. 

Let it. be said, then, that the study of language, is emi¬ 
nently disciplinal to those faculties that are tasked in tho 
investigation of the phenomena of the human mind; the va¬ 
lue of a knowledge of these being a matter foreign to tho 
present dissertation, but being by no means low. High or 
low, however, it measures that of the studies under notice. 

Blit hQW Is this general philology to be taught? Are youths 
to seek for roots and processes in such languages as the 
Hungarian and the Tumuli? No. Tho touching must 1|° 
by means of well-selected suggestive examples, w hereby the 
student may rise from particulars to generals, and be taught 
to infer tho uncertain from the certain. 1 do not say that 
the s in fathers arose exactly after the fashion of the Tu- 
mali plural; but, assuredly, its development w'as the same in 
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not in detail. At nil events , language must be dealt 
with as a growth. 

In the first stage of speech, there arc no inilections at 
ijj, separate words sewing instead of them:—just hf if, 
instead of saying fathers , we said father Many , or father fa¬ 
ther; reduplication being one of the make-shifts (so to say) 
of this period. The" languages allied to the Chinese belong 
to this class. 

In the second stage, Ike separate words coalesce, bitt tytyt 
so perfectly as to disfigure their originally separate charac¬ 
ter. The 1 (ungAfian persons.have illustrated this. Language 
now becomes' what' is called, agglutinate. The parts cohere, 
but the cohesion Is imperfect. The majority of languages 
are agglutinate. 

The Latin and Creek tongues illustrate the third stage. 
The parts originally separate, then agglutinate, now become 
so modified by contact as to look like secondary parts of a 
single Word *, these Original separate substantive characters, 
being a matter of inference rather than a patent and trans¬ 
parent fact. The s in fathers (which is also the s in palre-s 
and nar&$?.-$) is in this predicament. 

Lastly , inflections are replaced by prepositions and auxi¬ 
liary verbs, as is the case in the Italian and French when 
corn pared with the Latin. • 

Truly, then, may we say that the phenomena of speech 
are the phenomena of grbwtfi, evolution, or development'; 
and as such must they be taught. A cell that grows, — not 
a crystal that is built up, — such is language, 

lh.it these well devised selections of suggestive examples, 
whereby the (student may rise from particulars to generals, 
&e., are not to be found in the ordinary grammars. Indeed, 
it is the very reverse of the present system; where there 
are twenty appeals to the mppiory in the shape of what is 
called a rule , for one appeal to the uiulevstanding in the 
shape of an illustrated process. So much the worse for the 
existing methods. 

Moulds applied to growing trees — cookery-book receipts 
for making a natural juice — these are the parallels to the 
artificial .systems of grammar in their worst forms. The better 
can be excused',sometimes recommended j even as the Lin- 
n.T.au system of botanical teaching can, in certain cases, be 
used with safety, proiided always that its artificial character 
be explained be,forehand y and insisted on throwjhouL 

To stand on the level of the Lineman system, an artificial 
grammar must come under the following condition: — It must 
leave the student nothing to unlearn when he comes to a natural one. 

3 * ■ ■ 
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How eau tliis be doneV It can ho done, if the granmia- 
rian will be content to teach forms only, leaving processes 
alone. Let him say (for instance) that the Latin for — 

I call is Coc ' 0 . . 

TJiou callcst, vac ~ tus. 

Calling ,. -ans. 

I called, ror-avi &e. * 

But do not let him say that active aorists are formed from 
futures, and passive ones from the third person singular of 
the perfect. LI.is forms, his paradigms, will be right; his 
rules, in nine cases out of ten, wrong, I am satisfied that 
languages can be taught without rules,and by paradigms only. 

This recognition of what has been called artificial gram- 
mar for the teaching of special languages, as opposed to 
the general grammar of the comparative philologist, should 
serve to anticipate an objection. 'Would you/ it way be 
asked, 'leave the'details of languages like the Latin, Greek, 
French, German, &e.— languages of eminent practical uti¬ 
lity— untaught until such time as the student shall have 
dipped, into Chinese, touched upon Hungarian, and taken a 
general idea of the third stage of development from the La¬ 
tin, and of the fourth from the French? If so, the period 
of life when the memory for words is strongest, will have pas¬ 
sed away before any language but his own mother-tongue has 
boon acquired/ 

The recognition of siich a thing as artificial grammar ans¬ 
wers this in the negative. If a special language be wanted, 
Jet it be taught by-times: only, if it cannot be taught in 
the most scientific manner, let it be taught in a manner as 
little unscientific as possible. 

In this lies an argument against the ordinary teaching (I 
speak as an Englishman) of English. What do we learn 
by it? 

In the ordinary teaching of what is called the grammar 
of the English language there are two elements. There is 
something professed to be taught which is not taught, but 
which, if taught, would be worth learning; and there is some¬ 
thing which, from being already learned better than any 
man can teach it, requires no lessons. The one (the latter) 
is the use and practice of the English tongue. This the 
Englishman has already. The other is the principles of 
grammar. With existing text-books this is an impossibility. 
What then is taughtV Something (1 am quoting from what 
have written elsewhere) undoubtedly. The facts, that 
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more or less regular: that, there is such a thing 
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$r^m.ar; that certain expressions should bo avoided, are 
"matters worth knowing-. And they are all taught even 
by the -worst method of teaching. But are these the proper 
objects o.f systematic teaching? Is the importance of their ac¬ 
quisition equivalent to the time, the trouble, and the dis¬ 
placement ot more valuable subjects , which are involved in 
their explanation ? I think not. Gross vulgarity of language 
is a fault to be prevented} but the proper prevention is to bo 
got from habit — not; rules. The proprieties of the English 
language are to be learned, like the proprieties of English man¬ 
ners, by conversation and intercourse; and a proper school for 
both, is the best society in which the learner is placed. If 
this be good, systematic teaching is superfluous; if bad, in¬ 
sufficient. There are undoubted points where a young per¬ 
son may doubt as to the grammatical propriety of a certain 
expression. In this case let him ask some one older and 
more instructed. Grammar, as a art , is, undoubtedly, the 
art of speuking and writing correctly —but then, as an art , 
it is only required for foreign languages. For our own we 
have the necessary practice and familiarity. 

The true claim of English grammar to form part and par¬ 
cel of an English education stands or falls with the value 
of the philological knowledge to which grammatical studies 
may serve as an introduction, and with the value of scien¬ 
tific grammar as a (lisciplmgl study. 1 have no fear of being 
supposed to undervalue its importance in this respect. Indeed, 
in assuming that it is very great, I also assume that where¬ 
ver grammar is studied ns grammar, the language -which 
the grammar so studied should represent, must bo the mo¬ 
ther-tongue of the student : whatever that mother-tongue may 
be —English for Englishmen, Welsh for Welshmen, French 
for Frenchmen, German for Germans, die. The study is the 
study of a theory; and for this reason it should be compli¬ 
cated as little as possible by points of practice. For this 
reason a manV mother-tongue is the beat medium for the 
elements of scientific philology, simply because it is the one 
which be knows be3t in practice. 

Limit, then, the teaching of English, except so far as 
it is preparatory to the study of language in general; with 
which view , teach as scientifically as possible. 

Go further. Except in special cases, limit the teaching 
of the classical tongues to» one out of the two. 'One, for ail 
(iisciplinal purposes, is enough. In this, go far. Dead though 
the tongue be, and object of ridicule as the occupation is 
becoming, go to the length of writing verses , though only 
in a few of the commoner metres. Go far, and 
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oction only. There are 
path. 1 fear that there 


reasons for this singleness of 
almost a necessity. As long as 
men.believed that the. ordinary Latin and Greek grammars 
were good things of themselves, and that, even if they did 
not carry the student far into the classics, they told him some¬ 
thing ot value respecting language in general, a lit tie l earning 
in the dead languages was a good thing. But what it the 
grammars are noi good things? What if they arc absolutely 
had? In such a case, the classical tongues cease to he learnt 
except for th<«nselves. Now, one of the few things that is 
more useless than a little Latin is a little Greek. 

Ain I wrong in saying that, with nine out of ten who 
learn 'hoik Latin and Greek, the knowledge- of the two ton¬ 
gues conjointly is not greater than the knowledge of one of 
thorn singly ought to be? 

Am I wrong in believing that the tendencies of the age 
are in favour of decreasing' rather than increasing the amount 
of time bestowed upon classical scholarship'? 

Unless 1 he so, the necessity for a limitation is apparent. 

To curtail English 4— to eliminate one of the classical ton¬ 
gues— possibly that of Pericles, at any rate, either that of 
Pericles or of Cicero — to substitute for the ordinary ele¬ 
ments of a so-called classical education illustrations from the 
Chinese, the Hungarian, or the Tumali-—this is what I have 
recommended. 

I cannot but feel that iri so doing 1 may seem to some to 
have been false to my text, which was to eulogize things 
philological. They may say, Call you this hacking your friends? 
I do. It is not by glorifying one's own more peculiar stu¬ 
dies that such studies gain credit. To show the permanent, 
rather than the accidental, elements of their value, is the 
best service that can be done for them. It is also good ser¬ 
vice to show that they can be taught with a less expenditure 
of time and labour than is usually bestowed on them. But 
the best service of all is to indicate their disciplined value; 
and to show that, instead of displacing other branches of 
knowledge, they, so exercise certain faculties of the mind as 
to prepare the way to them. 
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The present paper is an attempt to reconcile the logical 
and etymological meanings of the word Dklr'dmUuI. 

Speaking roughly, distributed means universal: cc a term is 
said to be distributed when it is taken Universally, so as to 
stand for everything it is capable of being applied to.” — 
Whatdti , i. § 5 . 

Speaking more closely, it means universal in one premiss; 
it being a rule in the ordinary logic that no conclusion is 
possible unless one premiss be, either negatively Or affirma¬ 
tively?, universal. 

Assuredly there is no etymological connexion between the 
two words. Hence De Morgan writes:—?"By distributed is 
here meant imivermlly spoken of. I do not use this term in 
the present work, because I do not see why, in any (reducible 
meaning of the word distributed r it can be applied to uni¬ 
versal as distinguished from particular.” — Formal Logic f 
chap. vii. 

Keither can it fee so applied. It is nevertheless an accu¬ 
rate term. 

Let it mean related to more than one class , and the power 
of the prefix dis~, at least, becomes intelligible." 

For (til the purposes of logic this is not enough: inasmuch 
as the particular character of the relation (all-important in 
the structure of the syllogism) is not, at present, given. It 
is enough, however, to give import to the syllable dis-. 
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In affirmative propositions this relation is connective on 
both sides, /, e. the middle term forms part of both the others. 
In negative propositions this relation is connective on one 
side, disjunctive on the other* 

In— All men arc mortal, 

All heroes are men, 

the middle term men forms a pan of the class called mortal, 
by being connected with it in the way that certain contents 
are eohriecterUwith the case that contains them ; whilst it also 
stands in connexion with the class of heroes in the way that 
cases are connected with their contents. In — 

No man is perfect, 

Heroes are men, 

the same double relation occurs. The class man^ however, 
though part ol the class hero , is no part of the class perfect 
but, on the contrary, express'!v excluded from it. Now this 
expression of exclusion constitutes a relation — disjunctive 
indeed, hut still a relation: and this is.all that is wanted to 
give an import to the prefix ft is- in distributed . 

Wherever there is distribution there is inference, no matter 
whether the distributed term be universal or not. If the or¬ 
dinary rules for the structure of* the syllogism tell its the 
contrary to this, they only tell the truth, so far as certain 
assumptions on which they rest are legitimate. These limit 
us to the use of three .terms expressive of quantity,— all, 
none , and some; and it. is quite true that, with tins limitation, 
universality and distribution coincide. 

Say that Some Y is X., 

< Some, Z is Y, 

and the question will arise whether the Y that is X is also 
the Y that is Z. That some Y belongs to both classes is 
clear: whether, however, it be the same Y is doubtful. Yet 
unless it be so, no conclusion can be drawn. And it may 
easily he different. Hence, as long as wo use the word some, 
wo have no assurance that there is any distribution of the 
middle term. 

Instead, however* of some write all, and it is obvious that 
some Y must be both X and Z; and when such is the case — 
Some X must, be Z , and 
Some Z must be X. 

Universality, then, of the middle term in one premiss is, by 
no mean?, the direct condition that gives lis an inference, but 
only a secondary one. The direct condition is the distribu¬ 
tion. Of this, the universality of the middle term is only 
a sign , and it is the only sign we have , because all arid some 
arc the only words we have to choose from, if others were 
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>wVd, the appearance which the two words (distributed and 
universal) have of being synonymous would disappear. And 
so they do when we abandon the limitations .imposed upon 
us by the words all and some. So they do in the nurneri- 
calJy definite syllogism, exemplified in 
More than half Y is X, 

More than half Y is Z, 

Some Z is X. 

So, also , they do when it is assumed that the Y’s which are 
X and the Y’s which arc / are identical. 

Y is X, 

The same Y is Z , 
vSomo Z is X. 

In each of these formula: there is distribution without 
universality , L e. there is distribution with ti quality other 
than that of universality as its criterion. The following ex¬ 
tract not only explains this, but gives a fresh proof, if fresh 
proof be needed, that distributed and universal are used syno¬ 
nymously. The "comparison of each of the two terms must 
be equally with the whole , or with the same part of tho third 
term;, and to secure this, (I) either the middle term must be 
distributed in one premiss at least, or (2) the two terms must 
be compared with the same specified part of the middle, or 
(3), in the two premises taken together, the middle must-b« 
distributed, and something more, though not distributed fri 
either singly,” — Thompson, Outline of the Lams of thought, § Tj. 

Here distributed means universal; Mr. Thompson’s being 
the ordinary terminology. In the eyes of the present writer 
‘'distributed in one premiss” is a contradiction \n terms. 

Of the two terms, distributed is the more general: yet it 
is not the usual one. That it has been avoided by lie Morgan 
has been shown. It may he added, that from the Port Royal 
Logic it is wholly excluded. 

The statement, that, in negative propositions, the relation 
is connective on one vside, and disjunctive on the other, re¬ 
quires further notice. It is by no means u matter of indif¬ 
ference on which side the connexion or disjunction lies. 

(a.) It is the class denoted by the major, of which the 
middle terra of a negative syllogism is expressly stated to form 
no part, or from which it is disjoined. (In) Tt is the class 
denoted by the minor, of which the same middle term is 
expressly stated to form part, or with which it Is connected. 

No man is perfect — 

here the proposition is a major , arid the middle term man is 
expressly separated from the class perfect. 

All heroes are men — 
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A .connective relation to the major, and a disjunctive re¬ 
lation to the minor are impossible in negative syllogisms. 
The exceptions to this are only apparent. The two most 
prominent arc the formula*. Came sires and Camenes , in both 
of which it is the minor premiss wherein the- relation is dis¬ 
junctive. But this is an accident; an accident arising out of 
the fact of the major and minor being convertible. 

Boktado is h*a d liferent predicament. Bokar&d\ along with 
Baroko, is the only formula containing a particular negative 
as a premiss. Now the particular negatives are, for so many 
of the purposes of logic, particular affirmatives, that they 
inn.y be neglected for the present; the object at present being 
to ascertain the rules for the structure of truly and unques¬ 
tionably negative syllogisms. Of these we may predicate 
that — their minor proposition is always cither actually affir¬ 
mative or capable of becoming so by transposition. 

To go farther into the relations between the middle term 
and the minor, would be to travel beyond the field under 
present notice; the immediate object of the present paper 
being to explain the import of the word distributed. That it 
may, both logically and etymologically, mean related to two 
classes is clear — clear as a matter of fact, Whether, however, 
related to two classes be the meaning that the history of logic 
gives us, is a point upon which I abstain from giving an 
opinion. 1 only suggest that, in elementary treatises, the 
terms universal and distributed should be separated more 
widely than they are; one series of remarks upon — 

a. Distribution as a condition of inference, being followed 
by another on — 

l). Universality of the middle term in one premiss as a sign 
of distribution. 

So much for the extent to which the present remarks sug¬ 
gest the purely practical question as to how the teaching 
of Aristotelian logic may be improved. There is another, 
however, beyond it; one of a more theoretical, indeed of an 
eminently theoretical, nature. It raises doubts as to the pro¬ 
priety of the word all itself; doubts as td the propriety of 
the term universal. 

The existence of such a word as alt in the premiss, although 
existing therein merely as a contrivance for reconciling the 
evidence of the distribution of the middle term with a certain 
amount of simplicity in the way of terminology, could 
scarcely fail, in conjunction with some of its other properties, 
to give it what is here considered an undue amount of im- 
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is a minor, and the middle .term man is expressly 
?d with class hero. 
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Dt^S^e. ft made it look like the opposite to none. Yet this 
Is what it is not. The opposite to none is nol-nme , or some; 
the "opposite to all is one. In one and all we have the highest, 
and lowest numbers of the individuals that constitute a class* 
In none and some we have the- difference - between existence. 
and non-existence. That all is a mere mode of some, has been 
insisted on by many logicians, denied by few or none. Be¬ 
tween all and some, there is, at best, but a difference of degree. 
Between some and none, the difference is a difference of kind. 
Some may, by strengthening, bo converted into all. bio 
strengthening may obliterate the difference between all and 
not-all. From this it follows that the logic of none &pd some, 
the logic of connexion and disjunction (the logic of two signs), 
is much more widely different from the logic of pari and 
whole (the logic of three signs) than is usually admitted: the 
former being a logic of pure quality, the hitter a logic of 
quality and quantity as well. 

Has the admixture done good ? I doubt whether it has. 
The logic of pure and simple Quality would, undoubtedly, 
have given but little; nothing but negative conclusions on 
one side, and possible particulars on the other. Nevertheless 
it would have given a logic of the Possible and Impossible. 

Again, as at present constituted, the Quantitative logic, the 
logic of all and some , embraces either too much or too little. 
All is, as aforesaid, only a particular form of more than nonem 
So is most, Now such syllogisms as — 

Most men are fallible, 

Most men are rational, 

Some men are both frail and fallible; 
or, 

Some frail, things are fallible, 

are inadmissible in the Aristotelian paradigms. A claim, 
however, is set up for their admission. Grant it, and you 
may say instead of most — 

.Fifty-one per cent, Ac.; 

but this is only a particular instance. You may combine any 
two numbers in any way you like, provided only that the sum 
be greater than unity. Now this may be arithmetic, aud it 
may be fact; but it is scarcely formal logic; at any rate it 
is anything hut general. 

It is the logic of some and its modifications otu’, ail, and 
anything between one and all, as opposed to the logic of the 
simple absolute some {some the opposite to none), and a little 
consideration will show that it is also the logic, of the probable , 
with its modification the proven, (proven is probable , as all is 
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jrftnej)- ns opposed to the logic of the possible and impossible. 
Let, in such a pair of propositions as — 

Some of the rnon of the brigade wore brave, 

Some of the men of the brigade were killed, 
the number expressed by* $onw, as well as the number of the 
men of the brigade, be known, and the question as to whether 
Some brave men were killed, 

is a problem in the doctrine of chances. One per cent, of 
each will make it very unlikely that the single brave man 
was also the single killed one. Forty-nine per cent, of each 
will make it highly probable that more than one good soldier 
met his fate. With fifty on one side, and fifty-one on the 
other, we have one at least. With all (cither killed or brave), 
we have the same; and that without knowing any numbers 
at all. 


III. 

GRAMMATICAL 


ON THE RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS, 

AND 

ON THE RECIPROCAL POWER OF TILE 
KEFLE( TlVE VERB. 

UKA.T> 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

MARCH 22 , 1844 . 

The present paper is upon the reciprocal pronouns, and upon 
certain forms of the verb used in a reciprocal sense. It is 
considered that, these points of language have not been put 
forwards with that prominence and care which their value 
in the solution of certain problems in philology requires. Too 
often the terms Reciprocal and Reflective have been made 
synonymous. How far this is true may be determined by the 
fact that the middle verbs in the Icelandic language have 
been called by so great a philologist as Rask reciprocal in¬ 
stead of reflective. This is equivalent to treating sentences 
like we strike ourselves. and ive strike, each other , as identical. 
Yet the language with which Rask was dealing (the Icelan¬ 
dic) was the one of all others wherein the difference in ques¬ 
tion required to be accurately drawn , and fully pointed out. 
(See Anvisning till Islandskan, pp. 281, 28.3.) 

In all sentences containing the statement of a reciprocal 
or mutual action there are in reality two assertions, viz. the 
assertion that A strikes (or loves') B, and the assertion that B 
strikes (or loves) A; the action forming one, the reaction an¬ 
other. Hence, if the expression exactly coincided with the 
fact signified, there would always be two propositions. This, 
however, is not the habit of language. Hence arises a more 
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.*t*><ompen«:lious form of expression, giving origin to an ellipsis 
of a peculiar kind. Phrases like Hkoclest and Polyniees killed 
each other are elliptical for 'Eteoclcs and Potynices killed — each 
the other. Hero the second proposition expands and explains 
the first, whilst the first supplies tho verb to the second. 
Each, however, is elliptic. I he first is without the object, 
the second without the verb. That the verb must be in the 
plural (or dual) number, that one of the nouns must be in 
the nominative case, and that the .Other must be objective, 
is self-evident from tho structure of the sentence,* such being 
the conditions of the expression of the idea. An aposiopesis 
takes place after a plural verb, and thou there follows a 
clause wherein the verb is supplied from what went before. 

When words equivalent to each other coalesce, and become 
compound 5 it is evident that tho composition is of a very 
peculiar kind. Less, however, for these matters than for its 
value in elucidating the origin of certain deponent verbs 
does the expression of reciprocal action merit the notice of 
the philologist. In the latter part of tho paper it will appear 
that for one branch of languages, at least, there is satisfac¬ 
tory evidence of a reflective form having become reciprocal, 
and of a reciprocal form having become deponent; this latter 
word being tho term for those verbs whereof the meaning is 
active, and the form passive. 

Beginning with those methods of denoting mutual action 
where the expression is the least explicit and unequivocal, 
it appears that in certain languages the reciprocal character 
of the verb is implied rather than expressed. Each man look¬ 
ed at his brother — or some equivalent clause, is the general 
phraseology of the Semitic languages. 

More explicit than this is the use of a single pronoun 
(personal, possessive, or .reflective) and of some adverb equi¬ 
valent to the words mutually , interchanycubly , &c. This is the 
habit of the Latin language, - Eicoclrs et Potynices invicem 
$e irueulaverunt: also of tho French, although not invari¬ 
ably, e. g. $pitraimer, senlredhe , scntrehaUre : also of the 
Mceso-Gothic— galeikai sind barman thaiin vdpjandam scina 
mmo = ofiOLok eiOt izca&toig rotg 7tQOiicporvovOiv ci/.krjlotg 
loquentibiis ad invicem. — Luc. vii. 32. Deutsche Grammatik, 
iv. 322, and iii. 13. The Welsh expressions are of this kind; 
the only difference being that the adverb coalesces with the 
verb, as an inseparable particle, and so forms a compound. 
These particles are dym , cym, or cy and ym. The former is 
compounded of dy. signifying iteration, and ym denoting mu¬ 
tual action; the latter is the Latin cum. Hence the reciprocal 
power of these particles is secondary : c. g. dyniborthi , to aid 
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I .fy'(hj?nd(ladlu, to dispute; dymgaru, to love one an 
otri n+w^rtf/rngoddi, to vex one another; dymgredu, to trust, one 
another, or confide ; dy my urate, to strike one another, or fight ; * 
cypwenni/sy to desire mutually; cydadnahod . to know one 
another; cyduddaiviad , to promise mutually; cydwysttaw, to 
pledge; cydymddrami> to converse; cydymdaiiU , to accompany; 
ymadmldi, to discourse; y mad dim, to promise; ymavuel, to 
struggle; ymdacru, to dispute, &c. 

The form, which is at once current, full, and unequivocal, 
is the one that occurs in our own, and in the generality of 
languages. Herein there are two nouns (generally pronouns), 
and the construction is of the kind exhibited above — 

Xovt?, each other , emandcr , Pun f autre , &e. 

Sometimes the two nouns remain separate, each preser¬ 
ving its independent form. This is the case in most of the 
languages derived from the Latin, in several of the Slavonic 
and Lithuania dialects, and in (amongst others) the Old Norse, 
the Swedish, and the Danish, — Tun l'autrd, French; uno 
otro, Span.; goden drub eh o, Bohemian; ieden d rug i ego, Po¬ 
lish; wiens wienfi, Pith.; weens ohtrii, Lettish; hvert arman 
(iliasc.), hvert anuat (neat.) Old Norse. See D. G. iii. 84. 

Sometimes the two nouns coalesce, and form words to which 
it would be a mere refinement to deny the muno of com¬ 
pounds: this is the case with the Greek — alh\l cjv, 

Aors, uM%aqv$' 

Sometimes it is doubtful whether the phrase consist of a 
compound word or a pair of words. This occurs where, from 
the want qf inflection , the form of the first word is the same 
in composition as it would h&ve been out of it. Such is the 
case with our own language: each-other, on c~an other. 

Throughout the mass of languages in general the details 
of the expression in question coincide; both subject and ob¬ 
ject are almost always expressed by pronouns, and these 
pronouns are much the same throughout. One, or some word 
equivalent, generally denotes the subject. Other, or some 
word equivalent, generally denotes the object, e. g. they 
struck one another. The varieties of expression may be col¬ 
lected from the following sketch: — 

1 . a. The subject is expressed by One, or some word equiva¬ 
lent, in most of the languages derived from the Latin, in 
several Of the Slavonic dialects, in Lithuania a 13 d Lettish, 
iu Armenian, in German, in English, and doubtlessly in 
many other languages — tun Y autre, Fi\; uno otro, Sp.; ieden 
drugiego, Polish; miens wiona, Lith.; weens oht.ru, Lett.; 
me. intrants, Armenian; cmander, Germ.; one another, Engl. 

h , By each , or some equivalent term, in English, Dutch, 
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the Scandinavian languages — each other, English; 
an dor, Dutch; 7«/muulre_, Icelandic, Danish, Swedish. 

(\ By this < or some equivalent term, in Swedish and Da¬ 
nish (AAmnden); in Lithuanic {kilts kittd), arid in Lettish 
{zills zittu), 

d. By other, or some equivalent term, in Greek and Ar¬ 
menian ; aXlr]lov^ } Aterabg 

e. By man , used iu an indefinite., sense - and cotnpoiinded 
with lit in I.)tifc:h, muilniw der. pi&ldik' manlik)./ 

/, By a tewu equivalent to mate or fellow in Laplandic ~~ 
gbim go imome. - Itask, e L appiek Sprogd mrc / p. I i)2 . Stock - 
fietb , Tlrammalik / p, 109, 

% a. In the expression of the (defect the curjf%it term is other 
or some equivalent word. Of this the use is even more 
constant than that of one expressive of the Mihject — Inn 
Vautre, French; itno giro, Spanish; tdlijXoxrg, G-reek; geden 
druheho, Bohemian;.i'oden itruykgo , Polish; weens ohtru, Let¬ 
tish: irs&rafs, Armenian; ein cinder, German; each other, one 
an other, English. 

If. In Lithuanic the term in use is o/A?; as, wiens mend. 
The same is the case for a second form in the Armenian 
mlnueaxi. 

c .In Laplandic it is denoted in the same as the subject; 
as g6im girimeme. 

Undoubtedly there arc other varieties of this general me¬ 
thod of expression, Upon those, already exhibited a few re¬ 
marks, however, may be made. 

1 . In respect to languages like the French, Spanish, dm., 
where the two nouns , instead of coalescing, remain separate, 
each retaining its inflection, it is clear that they possess a 
greater amount of perspicuity ; inasmuch as (to say nothing 
of the distinction of gender)* t(jue subject can bo used in the 
singular number when the mutual action of two persons (?, e. 
of. one upon another) is • spoken of. and in the plural when 
we signify that of more , than two ; e. g. Us (). e. A and B) 
se baHuhnt — tvn future: but il& (A, B, C and D, ) se hatlmenl 
— les tins les metres. This degree of perspicuity might be at¬ 
tained in English and other allied languages by reducing to 
practice the difference between the words each and one ; in 
which case we might sa y A and B struck one another , but 
A, B and C struck each other , In the Scandinavian languages 
this distinction is real ; where AAmnden is equivalent to tun 
f autre, French ; uno afro. , Spanish: whilst Amrandre expresses 
lea rns les mires . French; unqs olros, {Spanish. The same 
is the case in the Lapiandic. — Bee Task’s Lappish Sprogkcrc, 

p. 102. 
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__ t K^nalj'sis of such an expression as they praise one an - 
&\or each other’a) conduct , will show the lax character of 
certain forms in the Swedish. Of the two pronouns it is only 
the latter that appears in an oblique case, and this necessa¬ 
rily; hence the Swedish fofm hvarsamars is illogical. ^ It. is 
precisely what one's another's would be in English , or aXXmv 
ullcyv for dllrjlav in Greek. The same applies to the M, 
H. G. emeu anderen, D. G. iti. 83. 

3. The term expressive of the object appears in three forms, 
viz. preceded by the definite article (l ? un /’autre), by the .in¬ 
definite article tone smother), and finally, standing alone (each 
other, einander). Of these three forms the first is best suit¬ 
ed for expressing the reciprocal action of two persons (one 
out of two struck the other)*; whilst the second or third is 
fittest for signifying the reciprocal action of more than two 
(one out of many struck, and was struck by, some other). 

The third general method of expressing mutual or recipro¬ 
cal action is by the use of some particular form of the verb. 
In two, and probably more, of the African languages (the 
Woloff and Becluiaha) this takes place. In the Turkish there 
is also a reciprocal form: as sui-mek, to love; baki-mek, to 
look; sui-sh-mek, to love one another; baki-sh~mck , to look 
at one another; su-il-mek, to be loved; sui-sh-it-mek , to be 
loved mutually. —David's Turkish Gr am mar, ^ 

The fourth form of expression gives the fact alluded to at 
the beginning of the paper: viz. an instrument of criticism 
in investigating the origin of certain deponent verbs. In all 
languages there is a certain number of verbs denoting actions, 
reciprocal or mutual to the agents. Such are the words em¬ 
brace, converse, strive again si , wrestle, fight, rival, meet , and 
several more. There are also other words where the exist¬ 
ence of two parties is essential to the idea conveyed, and 
where the notion, if not that of reciprocal action, is akin to 
it; viz. reproach , compromise, approach , &c, Now in certain 
languages (the Latin and Greek) some of these verbs have 
a passive form ; i. e. they are deponents, — loquor , coilofjuor , 
tuctor, re/uctor, amp lactor, stumor, oscular, s aspic or, Latin: 
(pilot ipJopai, cpilocpQovdopai, pdiopia, ftialdyopca , uldouai , 
dittkoopcu , dpitfiopai , &c., Greek. Hence arises the hypo¬ 
thesis, that it is to their reciprocal power on the one hand, 
and to the connexion between the passive, reflective and re¬ 
ciprocal forms on the other, that these verbs owe their de¬ 
ponent character. The fact essential to the probability of 
this hypothesis is the connexion between the reflective forms 
and the reciprocal ones. 

Now for one branch of languages this can be shown most 

4 
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mA ! warn . , 

satisfactorily. In Icelandic the middle voice is formed from 
the active by the addition of the reflective pronoun> mtk> ine, 
sik , him or self. Hence it is known by the terminations me 
and sc j and by certain modifications of these affixes t viz. sf, 

z, mz, ms. In the oldest stage of the language the re¬ 
flective power of the middle Voice, to the exclusion of a pas¬ 
sive sense, is most constant: e. y. harm vor na/'nadr -~ lie had 
the name given hint; furnn nefnist ~~ he gave as his wune ; or 
named himself It was only when the origin of the middle 
form became indistinct that its sense became either passive 
or deponent; as it, generally is in the. modern tongues of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. How in the modern Scan¬ 
dinavian languages we have, on the one hand, certain do- 
percent forms expressive of reciprocal action; whilst on the 
other we have, even in the very earliest stages of the Old 
Horse, middle or reflective forms used in a reciprocal sense. 
Of some of these, examples will be given: hut the proof of 
their sense being reciprocal will not be equally conclusive in 
all. Some may perhaps b looked on as deponents ( wOrnt , 
beriast , skf/irtsl , miidast); whilst others may be explained away 
by the assumption of a passive construction (fundoz 2 = they 
were found, not they found each other). Whatever may be 
the case with the words taken from the middle and modern 
stages of the language, this cannot be entertained in regard 
to the examples drawn from the oldest ISorse composition, 
the Edda of Sfleunund. For this reason the extracts from 
thence arc marked Mil. Seem*, and of these (and these alone) 
the writer has attempted to make the list exhaustive. The 
translations in Latin and Danish are those of the different 
editors. 

1 . ./Ettust, fovyhl each other. 

2 . Beriaz, strike each other. 

brtidur uiuuo heriaz. 
fratres invieom pngnahunt. 

Voluspa, 41. Fdck Ssem, 

This word is used in almost every page of the Sagas as a 
deponent signifying to fight: also in the Feroic dialect. 

3. Bregpaz, interchange. 

orpom at breg\>az. 
verha commutarc. 

Helga-Qvi^ia Hundlingahana. i. 44. ii. 26. Edd. Seem. 

4. Drepiz, kilt one another. 

finnuz pair bftder dandir cn eeld vapn htSfpit pair nema 


o\ ? tmj Rfioft'ROOA:L miONotmgi. . 

hestimnn, ok }>at hygia menu at jieh* ('A Irek and Eirek 
repiz )mr med. Sva scgirDiodolfr.; '*.Dreptiz kv4dii. 3? ~—lleim- 
skringla. Ynghhiga-8aga, p„ 23. 

The brothers were fonn 1 dead——and no weapons had they ex¬ 
cept the hits of their horses , and men think they (AIrek and 
Eirek) had hilled each either there.with. *So says Tkipdolf.: ff Tiiey 
said' that they hilled, cadi other:’ 

5. Urn - fajpmaz. embrace each other. See Atla - Qiiijia hin 
G rsen slen z k o, 42. — Edd. Sam. 

6. Fdldes , fell in with each other, — Gm morgonet eAfter 
ffildes wy in Kohenhaffn. — Norwegian Letters in 1531 , A. n. 
See Samiingar til det. Norsko Folks Sprog og .Historic, I, 2, 
70. The morning after we fell in with each other in Copen¬ 
hagen. 

7. Funcluz ; found each other , met. See Va(J>rudnb - mal 
17.—- Sigurd-QuiJ). i. 0. Edd. Stern. — Farev in gar-Saga, p. 44. 
Their ftnif/vz is rendered de fa ml l hverandre ■= they found each 
other , in Ilaldofsen’s Lexica Island. 

. ef i]> Gymer frnniz. 

if you and'.Gymer meet. Harhards-1: 24. Edd. Seem. 

8. Gmttnz, consult each other. See Voluspa, 0. 0. 21. 2d, 
Edd. Sam. 

9. (died iaz, rejoice each other. 

vapnom ok vaclom 
sk ul o vim? gledtaz , 

Jm'.t er 4 sialfnm savmst: 
vidr-gefendr ok eudi gefendr 
Crust lengst vinir 

ef ]nxt bijir at ver]ui vel. Eigsmal. 41. 

armis ac vestibus 

amici nud\to sc deice ten l, 

queis in ipso (datore) forent conspicua: 

pretinm romimermiLes et re triune ran 

inter se diulissime sunt amici 

si negotium felieitor se dat. 

The middle form and reciprocal sense of is remar¬ 
kable in this passage. 

10. Ilauggvaz, hack each other y fight. 

allir Einheriar 
Ojiins tiin orn i 
huuggvaz hverian dag. 
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sato sanity nis, 
scnditz fur-hugi, 
hendaz lieipt-yr|»i 
hvarki set undi. 



Atla-Mal. 85. 


They sat in the same town (dwelling), 

They sent between each other danger-thoughts, 

They fetched between each o^r-hate-words , 

Hot, either way did they love each other. 

Here, over and above the use of senduz and hcnduz , ser is 
equivalent to hinanden. 

22 . Skiliaz, part from each other . 


Solar-LioS. 82 . 
Sigtird-QviJ). i. 24. 
Ibid. 53. Edd. Ssem. 


Skiliumz 

Skiliuz. 

Skiliomc. 


Vit sjiljiast , rue two part 


Occurs in the poem Urinilda (st. 100) in the Feroic dialect. 
In Danish and Swedish the word is deponent. 

23. Skiptustj interchange. 

Deir skiptust morgum giofnm vid um vetrinn— : Vatns-dscla-S. 10 . 
they made interchanges with each other with many gilts for the 
winter. 

Also in the Feroic. 

24. Strujast ? strike one another , fight. Feroic. 

og mcHast tair, og strujast avlaji janji. — Fareying-Sag. 18. 
Feroic text. 

ok mcetast jaeir, ok berjast mjok leingi.“ Ieehindish text, 
de. modtes og strode meget tenge imod hinanden. — Danish 
text. 

they met and fought long against each other. 
at e Tilde vid gj or dust stalbrbir, og strujast. ikkji longur. —• 
Feroic text, p. 21 . 

at vift gcroimst folagar, en berjumst eigi leingr.—Icelandic text, 
at vi skulle blive Stall)rode og ikke slums hanger— Danish text, 
that we should become comrades and not fight, longer. 

The active form occurs in the same dialect; 


tajr struija nu hmgji. 


25. Trim sc ? trust each other. 

vel mtettern Jiseir iruuzc. For Skirnis. Edd. Ssera. 
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See Veittaz. 

27. Vegiz, at kick cadi other. 

yilcat ec at i]i reijiir vegiz. iEgisdreeka 18. Edd. Soem. 

I 'will not that yc. two ^ligry attack each other. 

28. Veittaz, contract mutually. 

[>av Helgi ok Svavu veittaz vurnr, ok utmoz forpo uiikit Hel- 
gius ft Svava pactum sponsalitium inter sc contraxerunl , et alter 
alteram lairifico amarunl . — Haddingia-Sk. between 29 and 30. 

29. Verpaz, throw between each other. 

urpuz a or^om. Atl.-M. 39. Edd. Ssein. 

verba inter se jacicbant. 

Such is a portion of the examples that prove the recipro¬ 
cal power of the reflective or middle verb in the language 
of Scandinavia; and that, during all its stages and in each 
of its derived dialects. It, cannot be doubted that to this 
circumstance certain verbs in Danish and Swedish owe their 
deponent form: viz. vi slcitss, we fight (strike one another); 
vi broltas, we wrestle; vi ompass, we have intercourse with; 
vi mtUas , we meet, Swedish; vi slaves, we fight; vi skilles , we- 
part; vi modes, we meet, Danish. In the latest Swedish 
grammar, by C. L. Dane, this reciprocal (ycksolvirkende) 
power is recognized and exhibited. Sec IJdsigt over del B 
Svenske 'Sprogs Gramrnat.ik. Christiana, 1837. The same is 
the Molboch’s Daneke Ordbog in vv. skilles, slaves, modes. 

Next, to the Norse languages the French affords the best 
instances of the reciprocal power of the reflective verb; as 
se batlrc , s'aimer, s entendre, se quereller, se recondlier , se dis¬ 
pute/', and other words of less frequent occurrence. 

Ces enfans s'aimaient, s' udoruient, se sonfc jetes a mes pieds en 
pleurant. — Los Inseparables, A. I. S. I. 

Los Republics Italians ocliarnes a se detruire. — Pardessus 

it. gi 

This has been recognized by an old grammarian, Restaut, 
who insists upon the use of the adverb entre, fa order to 
avoid the ambiguity of such phrases as "vous vous dites des 
injures;” "nous nous eerivons souvent; 55 "Pierre ct Antoine 
se louent a tout moment. 35 

By a writer in the Museum Criticum the reciprocal power 
of the Greek middle has been indicated. For the classical 
languages the question has not met with the proper investi¬ 
gation. Passages where the sense is at least as reciprocal 
as in the line 





must be numerous. 

i 11 the Dutch language the use of zich for clkander is a 
peculiarity of the Guclderhmd and Overyssel dialects; as 
"zij hebt zich eslagen/’ for "zlj heVben clkander gestagen.” 
See Opmerkingen omtrent don Gelderschen Tongval, in 
Taalkunclig Magazijn ii. 14. p. 403. 

Of the use of Ser for hmanden or hverandre , when uncom- 
bined with tho^verb, we have, amongst other, the following 
example in the Icelandic version of the Paradise Lost: — 
Kf fri tilsyndar- 
prmkti hleyptu scr 
planetur fram, 
ok mmllust miklum gny 
o inidjum ldmui. B. (j. 

Similar to this are the phrases ri se os if/jen, wee see us 
(each other) again, in Danish, and ndr schan uns meder , in 
German. Examples from the M. II. G. are given in the D. 
G. iv. The Turkish sign of the reciprocal verb is identical 
with the demonstrative pronoun, i. e. <jS. This may possi¬ 
bly indicate a connection between the two forms. 

Other points upon the subject in hand may be collected 
from the Deutsche Grammatik, iii. 13. 82; iv. 454. Here 
the adverbial character of the M. FI. G. chwndcr for cinandern , 
the omission of ein , as in anandcr for an einmider , and the 
omission (real or supposed) of andcr in "wider ein wider 
einandcr” are measures of the laxity of language caused by 
the peculiarity of the combination in question. At. present 
it is sufficient to repeat the statement, that for one group 
of languages at least there is satisfactory proof of certain 
deponents having originally been reciprocal, and of certain 
reciprocal expressions having originally been reflective. 
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ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE 
IDEAS OF ASSOCIATION AND PLURALITY 
AS AN INFLUENCE IN TIIE EVOLUTION 
OF INFLECTION. 

READ 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

MARCH 9, 1849. 

It is well-known that by referring to that part of the 
Deutsche Grannnatik which explains those participial forms 
which (like y-cleped in English, and like ge-sproehen and* 
the participles in general in German) begin with ge or y, 
the following doctrines respecting this same prefix may be 
collected: — 

1. That it has certainly grown out of the fuller forms ka 
or ga. 

2. That it has, probably, grown out of a still fuller form 
kam or gam. 

3. That this fuller form is the Gothic equivalent of the 
Latin cum = with. 

Such are the views respecting the form of the word in ques¬ 
tion. Respecting its meaning , the following points seem to 
be made out: — 

1 . That when prefixed to nouns (as is, not rarely, the 
case), it carries with.it the idea of association or collection: 
— M. G. sin])s = a journey , ga-sin\Hi — a companion ; O. M. 
G. perc = hill; ki-pirki = \gc~hirge\ a range of hills. 

2. That it has also a frequentative power. Tilings which 
recur frequently recur with a tendency to collection or asso¬ 
ciation: — M. H. G. ge-rasset—rustling ; ge-rimpel === crumpling. 

3. That it has also the power of expressing the possession 
of a quality : — 




TJiis is because every object is associated with the object 
that possesses it — a sea with waves == a wavy sea. 

The present writer has little doubt that the Tumali gram¬ 
mar of Dr. Tutshek supplies a similar (and at the same 
time a very intelligible) application of a particle equivalent 
to the Latin cum. 

He believes that the Tumali word “ with is what would 
commonly be called the sign of the plural number of the 
personal pronouns; just as me-cum and te-curn would become 
equivalents to nos and vos, if the first syllables were nomi¬ 
native instead of oblique, and if the preposition denoted in¬ 
definite conjunction. In such a case 

mee.um would mean / conjointly •= we, 
team would mean thou conjointly :== ye. 

Such is the illustration of the possible power of a possible 
combination. The reasons for thinking it to have a reality 
in one language at least lie in the following forms: — 

1 . The Tumali word for with is da. 

2 . The Tumali words for /, thou , and he respectively are 
nr/?, nytis ngu . 

3. The Tumali words for we, ye, they are ngin-de, Ugan¬ 
da, ngen-da respectively. 

4 . The Tumali substantives have no such plural. With 
them it is formed on a totally different principle. 

5. The Tumali adjectives have no plural at all. 

6 . The Tumali numerals (even those which express more 
than unity and are, therefore, naturally plural) have a plural. 
When, however, it occurs, it is formed on the same prin¬ 
ciple as that of the plurals of the substantive. 

7. The word da =■ with is, in Tumali, of a more varied 
application than any other particle; and that both as a pro¬ 
position and a composition: -— daitra — soon {da—in, aura 
^neighbourhood); da/om — in {with) front {face); d-ondul — 
roundabout (ondul ■— circle); dale == near {le — side. ), <kc. 

8 . Prepositions, which there is every reason to believe are 
already compounded with da, allow even a second da , to 
precede the word which they govern: — daher deling = over 
the earth {per = earth). 

9. The ideas with me, with thee , with him , are expressed 
by ngi-dan, ngo-dan, and ngu-dan respectively; but the ideas 
of with us, with you, with them are not expressed by vginde- 
dan, ngonda-dan, ngenda-dan; but by-peculiar words — tinem 
—with vs; toman — with you; lenan — with them. 
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other hand, the following fact is, as far as it goes, 
against this view, a fact upon which others may lay more 
stress than the present writer. "Da admits of a very varied 
application. Respecting its form the following should be ob¬ 
served: (a.) That a may be elided when it happens to stand 
as a preposition before words which begin with a vowel: for 
instance, artyren, 'the valley’; third yen, f in the valley 5 ; anditl , 
The circle 5 ; dondul , Round about in the’circle 5 , ip.) It chan¬ 
ges its a into e., e , i, 0 , u, -according to the vowel of the syl¬ 
lable before which the da is placed, or even without any 
regard to it. Instances of this are found in dir mg . downy, 
&c.; further instances • are, Uoromko , 'into the hut 5 (rom ); 
detain or datum, 'in the grave. 5 (c.) As a postposition it ap¬ 
pends .an n: adgdan , 'on the head 5 ; aneredem , 'on the day.’ 55 
Taking the third of these rules literally, the plural pronouns 
should end in dan rather than iu da and de. 

. It is considered that over ami above the light that this 
particular formation (if real) may throw upon the various me¬ 
thods by which an inflection like that of the plural number 
may be evolved, arid more especially upon the important but 
neglected phenomena of the so-called inclusive and exclusive 
plurals , many other points of general grammar may be illus¬ 
trated. 


§L 
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ON THE WORD Cl]JVM. 

R-RAD 

* 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

MARCH !) , 1849. 

The writer wishes to make the word cvjum , as found in a 
well-known quotation from the third eclogue of Virgil,— 
Die mihi Dam seta cujum pecus? 
the basis of some remarks which are meant to be suggestions 
rather than doctrines. 

In the second edition of a work upon the. English language, 
he devoted an additional chapter to the consideration of the 
grammatical position of the words mine and thine , respecting 
which he then considered (and still considers) himself cor¬ 
rect in assuming that the current doctrine concerning them 
was, that they were, in origin, genitive or possessive cases, 
and that they were adjectives only in a secondary sense. 
Now whatever was then written upon this subject was -writ¬ 
ten with the view of recording an opinion in favour of ex¬ 
actly the opposite doctrine, viz. that they were originally 
adjectives, but that afterwards they took the appearance of 
oblique cases. Hence for words like mine and thine there 
arc two views : — 

1 . That they were originally cases, and adjectives only in a 
secondary manner. 

2 . That they were originally adjectives , and cases only in a 
secondary manner. 

In which predicament is the word cvjum? If in the first, 
it supplies a remarkable instance of an unequivocally adject¬ 
ival form, as tested by an inflection in the way of gender, 
having grown out of a case. If in the second, it shows 
how truly the converse limy take place, since it cannot be 
doubted that whatever in this respect can be predicated of 
cujus can be predicated of ejus and hujus as well. 

Assuming this last position, it follows that if cujus he 
originally a case, we have a proof how thoroughly it may 
take a gender; whereas if it be originally an adjective, ejus 
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1 (for by a previous assumption they are in the same 
are samples of the extent to which words like it 
may lose one. 

Now the termination -us is the termination of an adjective, 
and is not the termination of a genitive case; a fact that fixes 
the onus probandi with those who insist upon the genitival 
character of the words in question. But as it is not likely 
that every one lays so much value upon this argument as is 
laid by the present writer, it is necessary to refer to two 
facts taken from the Greek: — 

1 . That the class of words itself is not a class which (as 
is often the case) naturally leads us to expect a variation 
from the usual inflections. The forms on, of, £, and og, on, 
oj ; are perfectly usual. 

2. That the adjectives og = iog, * xoiog = Ttotog, and ofog, 
are not only real forms, but forms of a common kind. Hence, 
if we consider the termination -jus as a case-ending , we have 
a phenomenon in Latin for which we miss a Greek equiva¬ 
lent; whilst on the other hand, if \vc do not consider it as 
adjectival, we have the Greek forms oiog, scofog =; nolog 
and og =± iog , without any Latin ones. I do not say that 
this argument is, when taken alone, of any great weight. In 
doubtful cases, however, it is of value. In the present case 
it enables us to get rid of an inexplicable genitival form, 
at the expense' of a slight deflection from the usual power 
of. an adjective. And here it should be remembered that 
many of the arguments in favour a case becoming an adject¬ 
ive are (to a certain extent) in favour of an adjective be¬ 
coming a case — to a certain extent, and to a certain extent 
only, because a change in one direction by no means neces¬ 
sarily implies a change in the reverse one, although it is 
something in favour of its probability. 

Probably imius, u/litts , ittius, and allerius . are equally, as re¬ 
spects their origin, adjectival forms with ejus, cujus , and hujus. 

Now it must not be concealed that one of the arguments 
which apply to words like mine and thine being adjectives 
rather than genitives, does not apply to words like e/us, cu- 
jus , and hujus. The reason is as follows; arid it is exhibited 
in nearly the same words which have been used in the work 
already mentioned. — The idea of partition is one of the ideas 
expressed by the genitive case. The necessity for expres¬ 
sing this idea is an element in the necessity for evolving a 
genitive case. With personal pronouns of the singular num¬ 
ber the idea of partition is' of less frequent occurrence than 


liora for worn, notog ^ cujus; oiog — hujus ; tog — ejus (1859). 
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tfith most other words, since a personal pronoun of 
(jular number is the name of a unity, and, as such, the name 
of an object far less likely to be separated into parts than 
the name of a collection. Phrases like some of them , one of 
you, many of us, any of them, fete of us, Ac., have no ana¬ 
logues in the singular number, such as one of me, a few of 
thee, &c. The partitive words that can combine with singu¬ 
lar pronouns are comparatively few, viz. half, quarter , part, ■ 
&c.; and they can all combine equally with plurals— half 
of us, a quarter of them , a portion of vs. The partition of a 
singular object with a pronominal name is of rare occurrence 
in language. This last statement proves something more 
than appears at first sight. It proves that no argument in 
favour of the so-called singular genitives, like mine and thine, 
can be drawn from the admission (if made) of the existence 
of the true plural genitives ou-r, you-r , thc-ir. The two 
ideas are not in the same predicament. 

Again, the convenience of expressing the difference be¬ 
tween sum and ejus, is, to a certain extent, a reason for the 
evolution of a genitive case to words like is; but it is a reason 
to a certain extent only, and that extent a small one, since 
an equally convenient method of expressing the difference 
is to be found in the fact of there being two roots for the 
pronouns in question, the root from which we get ea, id, cum , 
ejits , &c., and the root from which we got sui, sitn, aims, &e. 

Here the paper should end, for here ends the particular 
suggestion supplied by the word in question. Two questions 
however present themselves too forcibly to be wholly passed 


over: -— 

I . The great extent to which those who look in Latin for 
the same inflections that occur in Greek , must look for them 
under new names. That two tenses in Greek (the aorist 
like S-tvx-Ga, and the perfect like rs-tvcp-cc) must be looked 
for in the so-called double form of a single tense in Latin 
(vie-si, mo-mnrdi) is one of the oldest facts of this sort. That 
the Greek participle in -yevog (rvictouevog) must be sought 
for in the passive persons in - mini is a newer notice. 

II. The fact that the character of the deflection that takes 
place between case and adjective is not single but double. 
It, goes both ways. The change from case to adjective is 
one process in philology; the change from adjective to case 
another; and both should be recognized. This is mentioned 
for the sake of stating, that except in a few details, there 
is nothing in the present remarks that is meant to be at va¬ 
riance with the facts and arguments of five papers already 
laid before this Society, viz. those of Mr. Garnett on the 
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tion of Words from Inflected Cases, and on the Ana¬ 
lysis of the Verb. 

The papers alluded to really deal with two series of facts: 
— (A.) Deflection with identity of form. —In this the inflection 
is still considered an inflection; but is dealt with ns one dif¬ 
ferent from what it really is, i. e. as a nominative instead 
of an oblique one. Some years back the structure of the 
Finlandic suggested to the present writer: — 

1 . A series of changes in meaning whereby such a term 
as with waves might equal wavy. 

2 . The existence of a class of words of which sesterinnn 
was the type, where an oblique ease, with a convertible ter¬ 
mination , becomes a nominative. 

3. The possible evolution of forms like flue tuba , fluctubum 
=fluctuosa , ftuctuosum , from forms like flue tubus. 

Mr. Garnett has multiplied cases of this kind: his illustra¬ 
tions from the Basque being pre-eminently typical, i, e. like 
the form sestar Hum. If the modern vehicle called an omnibus 
had been invented in ancient Rome, if it had had the same 
name as it has now, and if its plural form had been omniln , 
it would also have been a typical instance. 

Words of the hypothetical form fhictuba , fluctubum , have 
not been discovered. They would have existed if the Word 
just quoted had been (if used in ancient Rome at all) used 
as an adjective, omnibus currus , omniha csscda , omnibum plan- 
sir um. 

(B.) Deflection with superaddilmi. — Here the inflection is 
dealt with as if it were not inflectional but radical. This is 
the case with icpiug), Words like it-, as proved by the ge¬ 
nitive i-t-s, and the so-called petrified (verstemerle) nomina¬ 
tive cases of the German grammarians, are of this class. 
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BEFOEE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

MARCH 11, 1853. 

A well-known rule in the Eton Greek Grammar may serve 
to introduce the subject of the present remarks: — "Quinque 
sunt aoristi primi qui futuri prirni characteristicam non nssu- 
inunt: Hifrjxu posui , edwxcc dcdi , yxa mi si, etna dixi , r'jveyxcc 
luli The absolute accuracy of this sentence is no part of 
our considerations: it has merely been quoted for the sake 
of illustration. 

What is the import of this abnormal x? or, changing the 
expression, what is the explanation of the aorist in -xcc'? 
Is it certain that it is an aoristV or, granting this, is it cer¬ 
tain that its relations to the future are exceptional? 

The present writer was at one time inclined to the doubts 
implied by the first of these alternatives, and gave some 
reasons * for making the form a perfect rather than an aorist. 
He finds, however, that this is only shifting the difficulty. 
How do perfects come to end in -xcc't The typical and une- 
quivocal perfects are formed by a reduplication at the be¬ 
ginning, and a modification of the final radical consonant 
at the end of words, rr'7r(r)w, xe-xvep-a ; and this is the 
origin of the % in &c., which represents the y of the 

root. Hence, even if we allow ourselves to put the x in 
ifrrjxcc in the same category with the x in dficdftowa, &c., we 
are as far as ever from the true origin of the form. 

In this same category, however, the two words — and the 
classes they represent — can be placed, notwithstanding some 
small difficulties of detail. At any rate, it is easier to refer 
opdpoxcc and efrrjxa to the same tense than it is to do so 
with opcopoxcc and xexvcpci. 

The next step is to be sought in Bopp’a Comparative 
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Here we land the following extract:—"The old 
da Ail 'I gave/ and analogous formations remind us, 
through their guttural, which lakes the place of a sibilant, of 
the Greek aorists k&qxa, e.dcoxci, yxa. That which in the old 
Slavonic has become a rule in the first person of the three 
numbers, viz. the guttvralization of an original s, may have 
occasionally taken place in the Greek, but carried through¬ 
out all numbers. No conjecture lies closer at band than that 

of regarding id coxa as a corruption of ediotfa:&C . 

"The Lithuanian also presents a form which is akin to the 
Greek and Sanscrit aorist, in which, as it appears to me, 
k assumes the place of an original s/f (vol. ii. p. 791, East- 
wick's and Wilson’s translation.) The italics indicate the 
words that most demand attention. 

The old Slavonic, inflection alluded to is as follows: — 

SINGULAR, DUAL. PLURAL. 

1. Nes-oc/f. Nos -orfmva . Nes-ocAom. 

2 . Nes-e . Nes-os/u. Nes-osftf. 

3. Nes-c . N eu~a$la . Nes-fM'za. 




Now it is clear that the doctrine to which these extracts 
commit the author is that of the secondary or derivative 
character of the form of x and the primary or fundamental 
character of the forms in o'. The former is deduced from 
the latter. And this is the doctrine which the present writer 
would reverse. He would just reverse it, agreeing with the 
distinguished scholar whom he quotes in the identification 
of the Greek form with the Slavonic. So much more com¬ 
mon is the change from A', g and the allied sounds, to s , z, 
&c., than that from s f z, &e. to /, g , that the a priori pro¬ 
babilities are strongly against Bopp’s view., Again, the lan¬ 
guages that preeminently encourage the change are the Sla¬ 
vonic. ; yet it is just in these languages that the form in k 
is assumed to be secondary. For ? to become h, and for h 
to become k (or g), is no improbable change: still, as compa¬ 
red with the transition from k to s, it is exceedingly rare. 

As Tew writers arc better aware of the phenomena con¬ 
nected with the direction of letter changes than the philolo¬ 
gist before U3, it may be worth while to ask, why he has 
ignored them in the present instances, lie 1ms probably 
done so because the Sanscrit forms were in s; the, habit of 
considering whatever is the more Sanscrit of two forms to 
be the older being well-nigh universal. Nevertheless, the 
difference between a language which is old because it is re¬ 
presented by old samples of its literature, and a language 
which is old because it contains primary forms, is manifest 
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n. The positive argi 
—'^ver, in favour of the k being llie older form, lies in the 
well-known phenomenon connected with the vowels c and ?, 
as opposed to a , o, and u. All the world over, e and i have 
a tendency to convert a k or < 7 , when it precedes them, into 
s, z y sh t .zk, ksh , gilt, Ish , and dzh , or some similar sibilant. 
Ilcnec, as often as a sign of tense consisting of k, is fol¬ 
lowed by a sign of person beginning with e or /, an s has 
chance of being* evolved. In this case such a form as hq>i- 
h\da, £(pttrjo'ag, iyCfovSc , may have originally run cguA^xa, 
icpikrjKccSy fxpihjxs. The modified form in 6 afterwards ex¬ 
tends itself to the other persons and numbers. Such is the 
illustration of the hypothesis. An objection against it lies 
in the fact of the person which ends in a small vowel, being 
only one out of seven. On the other hand, however the 
third person singular is used more than all the others put 
together. With this influence of the small vowel other cau¬ 
ses may have cooperated. Thus, when the root ended in x 
or y, the combination x radical , and a inflexional would be 
awkward. It would give us such words as eksx-xa, &c.; 
words like rixvn-xcc, eygan-xa, being but little better, at 
least in a language like the Greek. 

The suggestions that now follow lead into a wide field 
of inquiry; and they may be considered, either on their me¬ 
rits as part of a separate question, or as part of tlie proof 
of the present doctrine. In this latter respect they are not 
altogether essential, /. e. they are more confirmatory if ad¬ 
mitted than derogatory if denied. What if the future be 
derived from the norist, instead of the aorist from the fu¬ 
ture? In this case we should increase what may be called 
our dynamics, by increasing the points of contact between 
a k and a small vowel; this being the influence that deter¬ 
mines the evolution of an s. All the persons of the future, 
except the first, have £ for one (at least) of these vowels - 
tvifj-Q r-M, TVijs-G-etg , xtnfj-G-si ., xvp-s-xov 1 <&c. 

The moods are equally efficient in the supply of small vowels. 

The doctrine, then, now stands that k is the older form, 
but that, through the influence of third persons singular, fu¬ 
ture forms, and conjunctive forms, so many s-es became 
developed, as to supersede it except in a few instances. The 
Latin language favours this view. Tlier.c, the old future like 
ccep-s-o, and the preterites like vixi (ric-si) exhibit a small 
vowel in all their persons , c. g. vic-s-i, vic-s-islt , vies-if &c. 
Still the doctrine respecting this influence of the small vowel 
in the way of the developement of sibilants out of gutturals 
is defective until we find a real instance of the change as- 
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, for the very purpose of illustrating the occa- 
of obscure dialects, the interesting language of 
of Lusatia and Cotbus supplies one. Here the 
form of the preterite is as follows; the Serb of Illyria and 
the Lithuania being placed in juxtaposition and contrast 
with the Serb of Lusatia. Whore a small vowel follows the 
characteristic of’’the tense the sound is that of sz ; in other 
cases it is that of ch (kli) 



LUSATIA N. 

ILLYRIAN. 

LITHUANIA. 

LETTISH. 

Bing. 1. 

nos mch . . 

doneso, donije. 

| nesziau. . 

nessu. 

2. 

noszesze. . 

donese, donije. 

1 nesziei . . 

nessi. 

3. 

nos ze&ze. . 

donese, donijo . . . . . 

nesziei . . 

nesse. 

Dual ]. 

nosz achrve 


nesziewa. 


2. 

xwHzeslaj . 

.. 

neszieta. 

. 

3. 

nos zestaj . 


nesziei 





Flur. l. 

nosz achmy 

done sosmo, donijesmo 

neszieme. 

n'essam. 

2. 

T1O3Z0SC# . 

donee osto, rlonijeste . 

nesziete . 

ness at. 

3. 

x\c\H7,nchu . 

1 donesosze, donijesze , 

neszie. . . 

nesge. 
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IV. 

METRIC!; 

ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE CAESURA IN 
THE GREEK SENARIUS. 

PROM THE 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

JUNE 23, 1843. 

In respect to the caesura of the Greek tragic senarius, the 
rules, as laid down by Porson in the Supplement to his Pre¬ 
face to the Hecuba, and as recognised , more or less, by the 
English school of critics, seem capable of a more general 
expression, and, at the same time, liable to certain limita¬ 
tions in regard to fact. This becomes apparent when we 
investigate the principle that serves as the foundation to those 
rules; in other words, when we.exhibit the rationale , or doc¬ 
trine, of the caesura in question. At this we can arrive by 
taking cognizance of a second element of metro beyond that 
of quantity. 

It is assumed that the element in metre which goes, in 
works of different writers, under the name of ictus metricus, 
or of arsis, is the same as accent in the sense of that word 
in English. It is this that constitutes the difference between 
words like tyrant and resume , or survey and survey; or (to take 
more convenient examples) between the word August, used 
as the name of a month, and august, used as an adjective. 
Without inquiring how far this coincides with the accent and 
accentuation of the classical grammarians, it may be stated 
that, in the forthcoming pages, arsis, ictus metricus, and 
accent (in the English sense of the word) , mean one and the 
same thing. With this view of the arsis, or ictus, we may 
ask how far, in each particular foot of the senarius, it coin¬ 
cides with the quantity. 
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flpyPooL —In the first place of n tragic senarius it Is a 
of indifference .whether tho arsis fall on the first or 
second syllable, that is, it is a matter of indifference whe¬ 
ther tho foot be sounded as tyrant or As resume , as August 
or as august. In the following linos the words rjy.co , nalca, 
siTtSQ, vivas , may bo pronounced either as Tcdlcu, einsg, 
revets, or as rjxcj , Ttalcci , tuxto', revets, without any detriment 
to the character of the lino wherein they occur. 


<§L 


Tl'xco vskqc&v ■xsv&yoji'u xcu Gxntov TtvXag. 
ndlcu xvvijyeTOvviu xca (Mtqoi\ usvor. 

KlTtEQ dlKOUOi' £GV* £(UO£ TO? TtCCZQp&BV, 

Tfvctg 7to$ idpag toads yoi &oct§W€, 
or, 


'Hkw vekqqv xEvfrficovcc y.ca okqtov nvlug. 

IlaXuL v,vri]y£TOvi'xcc xca (livfjovpevov. 

Eltceq dixaiog EC& ffiOc xu naTQoftsv. 

Tivug 7to$ edoug rdeads pot $octfs t$. 

Second Foot. —In the second place, it is also matter of 
indifference whether tlu; foot be sounded as August eras august. 
In the first of the four lines quoted above we may say either 
vsxQCJv or vmqcqv , without violating rhythm of the verse. 

Third Fool. —In this part of the sonar ins it is no longer a 
matter of indifference whether the foot, be sounded as August 
or as august \ that is, it is no longer a matter of indifference 
whether the arsis and the quantity coincide. In the circum¬ 
stance that the last syllable of the third foot must he accen¬ 
ted (in the English sense of the word), taken along with a 
second fact, soon about to bo exhibited, lies the doctrine of 
the penthimimer and hephthimirner csesuras. 

The proof of the coincidence between the arsis and the 
quantity in the third foot is derived partly from a posteriori , 
partly from a priori evidence. 

1. In the Suppliers of yEschylus, the Persae, and the Bac- 
choe, three dramas where licences in regard to metre are 
pre-eminently common, the number of lines wherein the sixth 
syllable (/. e. the last half of the third foot) is without an 
arsis, is at the highest sixteen, at the lowest five; whilst in 
the remainder of the extant dramas the proportion is un¬ 
doubtedly smaller. 

2. In all lines where the sixth syllable is destitute of ictus, 
the iambic character is violated: as — 


0QYjHrji> TCGQaydvtsg poyig tcoXXco Ttovtp. 
Avolv yegoi/xotv tie atQccxijyEixca (pvyff. 
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icse are facts which may he verified either by referring 
to the tragedians-, or by constructing senarii like the lines 
last quoted. The only difficulty that occurs arises in deter¬ 
mining, in a dead language like the Greek, the absence or 
presence of the arsis. In, this matter the writer has satisfied 
himself of the truth of the two following* propositions: — 

1 . That the accentuation of the grammarians denotes some 
modification of pronunciation other than that which consti¬ 
tutes the differ^ice between August arid august ; since, if it 
were not so, the word ciyyelov would be sounded like mer¬ 
rily , and the word ayyelcov like disable; which is improbable. 

2 . That the arsis lies upon radical rather than imlectional 

syllables, and out of two inflectional syllables upon the first 
rather than the second; as fttety-aG-cc , not pi8Jt~a\ 

fiXeiJj~cctf-(/. Tim evidence upon these points is derived from 
the structure of language in general. The onus probandi lies 
with the author who presumes an arsis (accent in the Eng¬ 
lish sense) on a wrw-radical syllable. 

Doubts, however, as to the pronunciation of certain words, 
leave the precise number of lines violating the rule given 
above undetermined. It is considered sufficient to show that, 
wherever they occur, the iambic character is violated. 

The circumstance, however, of the last half of the third 
foot requiring an arsis, brings us only half way towards the 
doctrine of the caesura. With this must be . combined a se¬ 
cond fact arising out of the constitution of the Greek lan¬ 
guage in respect to its accent. In accordance with the views 
just exhibited, the author conceives that no Greek word has 
an arsis upon the last syllable, except in the three following 
cases:— 


1. Monosyllables, not enclitic; as Gcpcov , 7Cixg f #8w, dpcjg, 
vcov , vvp ; do. 

2 . Circumflex futures; as vepco, t sites ^ & c. 

A. Words abbreviated-by apocope; in which case the penul¬ 
timate is converted into a final syllabic; d'om , cpsiStGv iuv- 
xux\ zycoy ’, &c. 

Now the fact of a syllable with an arsis being, in Greek, 
rarely final, taken along with that of the sixth syllable 
requiring an arsis, gives, as a matter of necessity , the cir¬ 
cumstance that, in the Greek drama, the sixth syllable shall 
occur anywhere rather than at the end of a word; and this 
is only'another way of saying, that, in a tragic sertarius, the 
syllable in question shall generally be followed by other syl¬ 
lables in the same word. .All this the author considers as so 
truly a matter of necessity, that the objection to his view of 
the Greek ere sura must, lie father against his idea of the 
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natures the accents, or nowhere; since, that boin£ 
iiTitted, the rest follows of course. 

As the sixth syllabic must not be final, it must be fol¬ 
lowed in the same word by one syllable,, or by more than one. 

I. The sixth syllable /'allowed by one syllable hi the same word. 
-—This is only another name for the seventh syllable occur¬ 
ring at the end of a word, and it gives at once the hephthi- 
mfiner caesura: as — 


Hun vIkqcov HFV&fia\vci y.ai Gxorov xv\ug. 

Ty.triQi’Oig y.kuihLat,i> s^EGre^ty&voi, 

Ofwy rs TrotLctrcov t £ veu Cteecxyucncov. 

2 .- The sixih syllable followed by (wo (or more) syllables in the 
same word .—This is only another name for the eighth (or 
some syllable after the eighth) syllable occurring at the end 
of a word; as — 


Ofyo/ Pqoxucov a'/uarcoe ye TtQuuyeha. 

AcefWQOvg dvvcasxctg EyjTQETTOVTcig (uDeql. 

Now this arrangement of syllables, taken by itself, gives 
anything rather than a hephthimfiner; so that if it were at this 
point that our investigations terminated, little would be done 
towards the evolution of the rationale of the caesura. It will 
appear, however, that in those cases whore the circum¬ 
stance of the sixth syllable being followed by two others in .** 
the same words, causes the eighth (or some syllable after 
the eighth) to be final, either a penthimfiner ciesura, or an 
equivalent, will, with but few exceptions, be the result. This 
we may prove by taking the eighth syllable and counting 
back from it. What follows this syllable is immaterial: it is 
the number of syllables in the same word that precedes it 
that demands attention. 

1 . The eighth syllable preceded in the same word by nothing. 

— This is equivalent to the seventh syllable at the end of 
the preceding word: a state of things which, as noticed above, 
gives the hephthimimer caesura. 

Ari/]QL ( &fUiV ysXaGyct 7iap\prjraQ de yy. 

2. The eighth syllable preceded in the same word by one syl¬ 
lable. — This is equivalent to the sixth syllable at the end of 
the word preceding; a state of things which, as noticed above, 
rarely occurs. When, however, it does occur, one of the 
three conditions under which a final syllable can take nn arsis 
must accompany it. Each of these conditions requires notice. 

a). With a non-enclitic wOHO-avllable the result is a pen- 
thinaimer caesura; since the syllable preceding a monosyllable 
is necessarily final. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE CAESUllA IN THE GREEK 

'ilxco <Se(i[£fov o6v KXvtcu\(iVf}Ct^a ygatog, 
imark has been made by critics upon lines 
is ntanner, since the csesitra is a penthirniiner, 
intly their rules are undisturbed. 

\Vith poly -syllabic circumflex futures constituting 
foot, there would be a violation of the 
respecting the caysura. Notwithstanding this, 
of the present paper he true, there would be 
iambic character of the senaritis. Against 

h/co TO GOV VS ft GO fOV CivllOV 


there is no argument a priori on the score' of the iambic 
.character being violated; whilst, in respect to objections de¬ 
rived from evidence a posteriori , there is sufficient reason for 
such lines being rare. 

y). With poty-syllables abbreviated by apocope, wo have 
the state of things which the metrists have recognised under 
the name of quasi-caesura; as — 

K£vt£lte y/r\ tyco ] \euov IIccQtv. 

3. — The eighth syllable preceded in the sa?ne word by two 
syllables . — This is equivalent to the fifth syllable occurring 
at tho end of the word preceding: a state of things which 
gives the penthiraimer caesura; as — 

06at( figonccov j pe npoGysXa. 

Aapngovg 8waterctg £iA7ig£jioi'\iag ott&tpi. 
jhpvyov fikco TTQoGyf.Xoiac/. cmpmTOg. 


4. The eighth syllable preceded in the same word by three or 
more them three syllables. — This is equivalent to the fourth (or 
some syllable preceding the fourth) syllable occurring at the 
end of the word preceding ; a state of things which would 
include the third and fourth feet in one and the same word. 
This concurrence is denounced in the Supplement to r the 
Preface;to the Hecuba, where, however, the rule, as in the 
case of the quasi-caesura, from being based upon merely em¬ 
pirical evidence, requires limitation. In lines like — 

Kca xalia rt oAA’ sml%ctGca J Sixeaov qv, 
or (an imaginary example), 

Tot.g GoiGlv dent'd>'iar()0(poi.G\i'V avSgaGc , 
there is no violation of the iambic character, and consequently 
no reason against similar lines .having been written; although 
from the average proportion of Greek words like mewccam 
and cc67tt(h}GT(>o(poi6LV , there is every reason for their being 


rare. 


After the details just given the recapitulation is brief. 
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^sN THE ^DQCTRIXE OF TIIE CAESURA IN THE GREEK 8ENARIUS. 

Tf/was essential to the character of the senarius that 
dm'-sixth syllable, or latter half of the third foot, should 
have an arsis, ictus metrieus, or accent in the English sense. 
To this condition of the iambic rhythm the Greek tragedians, 
either consciously or unconsciously, adhered. 

2. It, was the character of the Greek language to admit 
an arsis on the last syllable of a word only under circum¬ 
stances comparatively rare. 

3. These two facts, taken together, caused the sixth syl¬ 
lable of a line to be anywhere rather than at the end of a 
word. 

4. If followed by a single syllable in the same word, the 
result was a hephthimimer esesura. 

5. If followed by more syllables than one, some syllable 
in an earlier part of the line ended the word preceding, and 
so caused either a peutbimimer, a quasi-caesura, or the oc¬ 
currence of the third and fourth foot in the same word. 

6. As these two last-mentioned circumstances were rare, 
the general phenomenon presented in the Greek senarius was 
the occurrence of either ilie penthimimer or hephthimimer. 

7. Respecting these two sorts of caesura, the rules, instead 
of being exhibited in detail, may be replaced by the simple 
assertion that there should be an arsis on the sixth syllable. 
From this the rest follows. 

8..Respecting the non-occurrence of the third and fourth 
feet in the same word, the assertion may be withdrawn en¬ 
tirely. 

9. Respecting the quasi-osesura, the rules, if not altogether 
withdrawn, may be extended to the admission of the last 
syllable of circumflex 
with an equal claim to 
syllable) in the latter half of the third foot. 



futures (or to any other polysyllables 
to he considered accented on the last 



REMARKS ON THE USE OF THE SIGNS OF 
ACCENT A^D QUANTITY AS GUIDES TO 
THE PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS DERI¬ 
VED FROM THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES, 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
ZOOLOGICAL AND BOTANICAL 
TERMS. 

FROM THE 

ANNALS AND MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

JUNE, 1851). 

The text upon which the following remarks have suggest¬ 
ed themselves is the Accentuated List of the British Le- 
pidoptera, with Hints on the Derivation of the Names, 
published by the Entomological Societies of Oxford and 
Cambridge; a useful contribution to scientific terminology — 
useful, and satisfied with being so. It admits that natura¬ 
lists may be unlearned, and provides for those who, with 
a love for botany or zoology, may have been denied the 
advantage of a classical education. That there are many 
such is well known; and it is also well known that they 
have no love for committing themselves to the utterance of 
Latin and Greek names in the presence of investigators who 
are more erudite (though, perhaps, less scientific) than them¬ 
selves. As a rule, their pronunciation is inaccurate. It is 
inaccurate without being uniform — for the ways of going 
wrong are many. Meanwhile, any directions toward the 
right are welcome. 

In the realities of educational life there is no such thing 
ns a book for unlearned men — at least no such thing as 
a good one. There are make-shifts and make-believes ad 
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but there is no such an entity as an actual bookl 
written down to the supposed level of the reader 
—all that are a o written being useless and offensive. Others 
are encumbered with extraneous matter, and, so encumbered, 
err on the side of bulk and superfluity. Very rarely is there 
anything like consistency in the supply of information. 

The work under notice supposes a certain amount of igno¬ 
rance— ignorance of certain accents and certain quantities. 
It meets this; and it meets it well. That the work, is both 
a safe and reliable guide, is neither more nor less than what 
we expect from the places and persons whence it has pro¬ 
ceed etl. 

It is likely, from its very merits, to be the model on which 
a long line of successors may be formed. For this reason 
the principles of its notation (for thus we may generalize 
our expression of the principle upon which we use the signs 
of accent and quantity as guides to pronunciation) may be 
criticised. 

In the mind of the present writer, the distinction between 
accent and quantity has neither been sufficiently attended to 
nor sufficiently neglected. This is because, in many respects, 
they arc decidedly contrasted with, and opposed to. each 
other; whilst, at the same time — paradoxical as it may ap¬ 
pear— they are, for the majority of practical purposes, con¬ 
vertible. That inadvertence on these points should occur, 
is riot to be wondered at. Professional grammarians — men 
who deal with the purely philological questions of metre and 
syllabification — with few exceptions, confound them. 

In English Latin (by which L mean Latin as pronounced 
by Englishmen) there is, in practice, no such a thing as 
quantity; so that the sign by which it is denoted is, in nine 
cases out often, superfluous. Mark (he accent , and the quan¬ 
tity will take care of itself. 

I say that there is no such a thing in English Latin a3 
quantity. I ought rather to have said that 

English quantities are nut Latin quantifies. 

In Latin, the length of the syllable is determined by the 
length of the vowels and consonants combined. A long vowel, 
if followed in the same word by another (/. e. if followed 
by no consonant), is short. A short vowel, 'if followed by 
two consonants, is long. In English, on the other hand, 
long vowels make long, whilst short vowels make short, syl¬ 
lables; so.that the quantity of a syllable in English is de¬ 
termined by the quantity of the vowel. The i in pins is short 
in Latin. In English it is long. The e in mend is short in 
English, long in Latin. 
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is, however, is not all. There is, besides, the fb 
metrical paradox. A syllable may be made long by 
the very fact of its being short. It is the practice of the 
English language to signify the shortness of a vowel by doub¬ 
ling the consonant that follows. Hence we get such words 
as pilled, knotty , massive, Ac.—« words in which no one con¬ 
siders that the consonant is actually doubled. For do we not 
pronounce pitted and pitied alike? Consonants that appear 
double to the eye are common enough. Really double con¬ 
sonants — consonants that sound double to the ear — are 
rarities, occurring in one class of words only — viz. in coin- 
pounds whereof the first element ends with the same sound 
with which the second begins, as soul-less , book-case , Ac. 

The doubling, then, of the consonant is a conventional 
mode of expressing the shortness of the vowel that precedes, 
and it addresses itself to the eye rather than the ear. 

But does it address itself to the eye onlv? If it did, pi¬ 
tied and pitted , being sounded alike, would also be of the 
same quantity. VVe know', however, that to the English 
writer of Latin verses they are not so. We know that the 
first is short (pitied), the latter long Untied). For all this, 
they are sounded alike: so that the aifFerence in quantity 
(which, as a metrical fact, really exists) is, to a great de¬ 
gree, conventional. At any rate, we arrive at it by a se¬ 
condary process. We know how the word is spelt; and we 
know that certain modes of spelling give certain rules of 
metre. Our senses here are regulated by our experience. 

Let, a classical scholar hear the first line of the Eclogues 
read —- 


Patulae tu Titvre, &c., 

and he will be shocked* lie will .also believe that the shock 
fell on his ear. Y r et his ear was unhurt. No sense was 
offended. The thing which, was shocked was his knowledge 
of the rules of prosody — nothing more. To English ears 
there is no such a thing as quantity — not even in hexa¬ 
meters and pentameters. There is no such thing ns quan¬ 
tity except so far as it is accentual also. Hence come the 
following phenomena — no less true than strange, — viz. (I) 
that any classical metre written according to ‘the rules of 
quantity gives (within certain narrow limits) a regular re¬ 
currence of accents; and (2) that, setting aside such shocks 
as affect our knowledge of the rules of prosody, verses writ¬ 
ten according to their accents only give metrical results. 
'English hexameters (such as they are) are thus written. 

In the inferences from these remarks there are two assump- 
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\ at, that the old-fashioned mode of pronunciation 
toj 2nd, that when we pronounce Greek and Latin 
words as they are pronounced in the recitation of Greek and 
Latin poetry, we are as accurate as we need be. It is by 
means of these two assumptions that we pronounce Tilyre 
and palulce alike; and I argue that we are free to do so. 
As far as the car is concerned, the a is as long as the ?) 
on the strength of the double t which is supposed to come 
after it. It does not indeed so come; but if it did , the sound 
would be the same, the quantity different (for is not palulce 
pronounced pallide?). It would be a quantity, however, to 
the eye only. 

This pronunciation, however, may be said to be exploded; 
for do not most, men under fifty draw the distinction which 
is here said to be neglected? * Do not the majority make, 
or fancy they make, a distinction between the two words 
just.quoted ? They may or they may not.' It is only certain 
that, subject to the test just indicated, it is immaterial what 
they do. Nine-tenths of the best modern Latin verses were 
written under the old system — a system based not upon 
our ear, but on our knowledge of certain rules. 

Now it is assumed that the accuracy sufficient for English 
Latin is all the accuracy required. Ask for more, and you 
get into, complex and difficult questions respecting the pro¬ 
nunciation of a dead language. Do what we will, we can¬ 
not, on one side, pronounce the Latin like the ancient Ro¬ 
mans. Do what we will, so long as .we keep our accents 
right, we cannot (speaking Latin after the fashion of Eng¬ 
lishmen) err in the way of quantity — at least, not to the 
ear. A short vowel still gives a long syllable; for the con¬ 
sonant which follows it is supposed to be doubled. 

Let it be admitted, then, that, for practical purposes, 
Tiiyre and palulce may be pronounced alike, and the neces¬ 
sity of a large class of marks is avoided. Why write, as 
the first word in the book is written, Pdpilioniclce? Whether 
the initial syllable be sounded papp- or pope- is indifferent. 
So it is whether the fourth be uttered as -own -, or -onn 
As far as the ear is concerned , they are both long, because 
the consonant is is doubled. In Greek, TtaitnuXiovvidcu is 
as long as TtaniXhm’idcu. 

Then comes Macho on, where the sign of quantity is? again 
useless, the accent alone being sufficient to prevent us saying 
either Mdkkaon or Methuen. The a is the a in fate. We 
could not sound it as the a in fat if we would. 

Pieridce . What does the quantity tell us here? That 

the i is pronounced as the i in the Greek moves, rather than 
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Latin, we pro- 

uuuuuc lufvui aiuvv,• uuj uij / V CKtS cl 11(1 l^ic tell US till 

that is needed. 

Cratmgl. — Whether long or short, the i is pronounced the 


same. 

Sinn pis, Rapes , and JYiipi. — The (“) here prevents us from 
sayig Rappee and Ndppi. It would certainly be inelegant 
and unusual to do so. Tested, however, by the ear, the 
words rappee ancf nappi take just the same place in an Eng¬ 
lish Latin verse as rape-ee and ndpe-i. Is any one likely 
to sav sindppis ? Perhaps. There are those who say Manna 
for Duma . It is very wrong to do so — wrong, not to say 
vulgar. For the purposes of metre, however, one is as good 
as the other 5 and herein (as aforesaid) lies the test. The 
real false quantities would be Diana and smnapis ; but against 
these the accent protects us. Nor is the danger of saying 
sindppis considerable. Those who say Dianna are those who 
connect it with Anna and would, probably, spell it with 
two ns, 

Ceirdaml'nes. — A 11 that the first Q does here is to prevent 
us saying cardcmtnnes. The real lake quantity would be 
cardedmmittes. The accent, however, guards against this. 

The second Q is useful. It is certainly better to say car- 
damin-ees than cardnmin-ess, because the e is from the Greek ?/. 
And this gives us a rule. Let the (~) be used to distinguish r\ 
from £, and co from o, and in no other case. I would not say 
that it is necessary to use it even here. It is better, how¬ 
ever, to say Machdon than Machddn. By a parity of rea¬ 
soning, the ( v ), rejected in the work before us, is sometimes 
useful. Let it be used in those derivatives where e replaces 
and o replaces a ; e. g. having written Macheton , write, as 
its derivative, Macliaftni&ce — u t\ if the word be wanted. 

This is the utmost for which the signs of quantity are 
wanted for English Latin. I do not say that they are wanted 
even for this. 

One of the mechanical inconveniences arising from the 
use of the signs of quantity is this — when a long syllable 
is accented, two signs fall upon it. To remedy this, the 
work before us considers that the stress is to be laid on the 
syllable preceding the accent. Yet, if an accent mean anything, 
it means that the stress fall on the syllable which it stands over. 

A few remarks upon words like Pier idee , where the accent 
was omitted. — Here two short syllables come between two 
long ones. No accent, however, is placed over either. Evi¬ 
dently, quantity 7 and accent are so far supposed to coincide, 
that the accentuation of a short vowel is supposed to make 
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a long* one. It is a matter of fact, that if, 
Cassiopc , we lay an accent on the last syllable 
but one, we shock the ears of scholars, especially metrical 
ones. Does it, however, lengthen the vowel? The editors 
of the work in question seem to think that it does, and, 
much more consistent than scholars in general, hesitate to 
throw it back upon the preceding syllable, which is short 
also. Metrists have no such objection; their practice being 
to say Cassiopc without detriment to the vowel. The ento¬ 
mologists, their, are the more consistent. 

They are, however, more consistent than they need be. 
If an accent is wanted, it may fall on the shortest of nil 
possible syllables. Granting, however, that Cassiopc (whe¬ 
ther the o be sounded as in note or n&t) is repugnant to 
metre, and Cassiope to theory, what is their remedy? It is 
certainly true that Cassiopc. is pronounceable. Pope writes — 

"Like twinkling stars the miscellanies o’er.” 



No man reads this miscellanies ; few read it miscellanies. The 
mass say miscellanies. Doing this, they make the word a 
quadrisyllable; for less than this would fall short of the de¬ 
mands of the metre. They also utter a word which makes 
Cassiopc possible. Is Cassiopc, however, the sound? Probably 
not. And here authors must speak for themselves:^— 

"Take, e. //., Cas slope and Cor lice a: in words like the for¬ 
mer of these, in which the last syllable is long, there is no 
greater difficulty of pronunciation in laying the stress upon 
the first syllable than upon the second.” 

True! but this implies that we say Cassiopc. Is -e , how¬ 
ever, one bit the longer for being accented, or can it bear 
one iota more of accent for being long? No. Take -at 
from peat, and -t from pet } and the result is pe —just as 
long or just as short in one case as the other. 

The same power of accenting the first syllable is "'parti¬ 
cularly the case in those words in which the vowel i can as¬ 
sume the power of y. Latin scholars are divided as to the 
proper accentuation of mulieres , TuilioUt , and others; though 
custom is in favour of mulieres , mufiercs appears to be more 
correct.”, Be it so. Let mulieres be mulycres. What be¬ 
comes, however, of the fourth syllable? The word is no qua¬ 
drisyllable at all. What is meant is this: — not that certain 
quadrisyllables with two short vowels in the middle are 
difficult to accentuate, but that they are certain words of 
which it is difficult to say whether they arc trisyllables or 
quadrisyllables. 

For all practical purposes, however, words like Cassiopc 
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are quadrisyllables. They are, in the.way of metre, chori- 
ambics; and a choriambic is a quadrisyllable foot. They 
were pronounced Cas&iope , &c., by English writers of Latin 
verses — when Latin verses were written well. 

Let the pronunciation which was good enough for Vincent 
Bourne and the contributors to the Mu sue Eton crises be good 
enough for the entomologists, and all that they will then 
have to do is not to pronounce cralccgum like stratagem , car- 
damines like Thertwicnes , ami vice versa-. Against this, accent 
will ensure them — accent single-handed and without any 
sign of quantity— Cardamines, Thcrurmncs , era tee gum , stra¬ 
tagem. 


V. 

CHE ON OLOGICA. 


ON THE MEANING- OF THE WORD 2AP0E. 

READ 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

APRIL 11, 1845. 

The words occqoq and sants are the Greek and Latin forms 
of a certain term used in the oldest Babylonian chronology, 
the meaning of which ’is hitherto undetermined. In the opi¬ 
nion of the present writer, the sarus is a period of 4 years 
and 340 days. 

In the way of direct external evidence as to the value of 
the epoch in question, we have, with the exception of an 
unsatisfactory passage in Suidas, at the hands of the ancient 
historians and according to the current interpretations, only 
the two following statements: — 

1 . That each sarus consisted of 3600 years (hr]). 

2. That the first ten kings of Babylon reigned. 120 sari, 
equal to 432,000 years 5 or on an average 43,200 years apiece. 

With data of this sort, we must either abandon the chrono¬ 
logy altogether, or else change the power of the word year. 
The first of these alternatives was adopted by Cicero arid 
Pliny, and doubtless other of the ancients — conlemnamus 
etiam Babylonios el eos qui c Caucaso cceli signa obsermhtes nu- 
meris el molubus slellarum cursus persequui0n.tr; condemnemus 
inquam hos aul slullitice aul vankalis aid mpudentice qui cccclxx 
miiUa annorum, ut ipsi dicunt , monumenlis comprehema coni ?~ 
nenl. - Cic. de Dimnat from Cory's Ancient Fragments, Again 
— e diverso Epigenes apud Babylonios dccxx annorum observe r- 
tioncs siderum cocliiibiis later cul is insertpta< docet , gravis auclor 
in primis: qui minimum Berosus el Critodemus cccclxxx anno- 
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-Pliny, vii. 56- On the other hand, to alter the __ 

oh the word hog or annus has been the resource of at least 
fie modern philologist. 

Now if we treat the question by what may be called the 
tentative method, the first step in our inquiry will be to find 
some division of time which shall, at once, be natural in 
itself, and also short enough to make 10 sari possible parts 
of an average human life. For this, even a day will be too 
long. Twelve, hov^s, however, or half n.vv%0tfyeQQV, will give 
us possible results. 

Taking this view therefore, and leaving out of the account 
the 29th of February, the words erog and annus mean, not 
a year, but the 730th part of one; 3600 of which make a 
sarus. In other words, a sants = 1800 day-times and 1800 
nig lit-times, or 3600 hal £ vv%d'?ju£Qa, or 4 years + 340 days. 

The texts to which the present hypothesis applies are cer¬ 
tain passages in Eusebius and Sy ocellus. These are found¬ 
ed upon the writings of Alexander Polyhistor, ApoJiodorus, 
Berosus, and Abyclenus. From hence we.learn the length 
of the ten reigns alluded to above, viz. 120 sari or 591 years 
and odd days. Reigns of this period are just possible. It is 
suggested, however, that the reign and life are dealt with 
as synonymous; or at any rate, that some period beyond that 
during which each king sat singly on his throne has been 
recorded. 

The method in question led the late Professor Rask to a 
different power for the word sarus . In his A'ddsfe. Hebraiske 
Tidregnung he writes as follows: "The meaning of the so¬ 
-called sari has been impossible for mo to discover. The 
"ancients explain it differently. Dr. Ludw. Ideler, in his 
"Ifandbuch der matheinatischen and technischen Chronologic , i. 
"207, considers it to mean some lunar period; without how¬ 
ever defining it, and without sufficient closeness to enable 
"us to reduce the 120 sari, attributed to the ten ancient kings, 
"to any probable number of real years. I should almost 
"believe that the sarus was a year of 23 months, so that the 
"120 sari meant 240 natural years.’* p. 32. Now Rask's liy 
pothesis has the advantage of leaving the meaning of the 
word reign as we find it. On the other hand, it blinks the 
question of hrj or mini as the parts of a sarus. Each doc¬ 
trine, however, is equally hypothetical; the value of the 
sarus , in the present state of our inquiry , resting solely upon 
the circumstance of its giving a plausible result, from plau¬ 
sible assumptions. The data through which the present writer 
assorts for ids explanation the proper amount of probability 
are contained in two passages hitherto unapplied. 
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Eusebius- is (Berosiis) sarum ex amis 3600 
con flat, Addii etiam ncscio quern norum ac so sum; nerum ait 
600 minis con-stare , sosum minis 60. Sic it/e de velenim more 
amios computat. — Translation of the Armenian Eusebius, p. 5, 
from Fragmenta Historicorum Crcvcorum t p. 439: Paris, 1841. 

2. Berostts — odgog dr iotiv afcaxotiia xcd rguSiiha hi], 
vijgog dr. fJouo‘/a, ocooaog r^ijxovta. — From Cory's Ancient 
Fragments. 

Now the assumed value of the word translated year (viz. 
12 hours), in its application to the passages just quoted, gives 
for the powers of the three terms three divisions of time as 
natural as could be expected under the circumstances. 

1 . Ecaoaog. — The sosus ~~ 30 days and 30 nights , or 12 
hours X 60, or a month of 30 days, uijv tQiaxov^gaeQog. 
Aristotle writes — rj prjv Accxavixi] t'xzov pcQog xov lvLav¬ 
rov , rovto dr iaxtv rgitQai efyqxovxa. — From Scaliger, De 
Emendatione Temponwi , p. 23, Other evidence occurs in the 
same page, 

2. Nf]Qog. — The nerus = 10 sosi or months = the old Ro- 
man year of that duration. 

3. Edgag. — The sarus 6 fieri or 60 months of 30 days 
each; that is, five proper years within 25 days. This would 
he a cycle or annus nutgnus. 

All these divisions are probable. Against that of 12 hours 
no objection lies except its inconvenient shortness. The month 
of 30 days is pre-eminently natural. The year of 10 months 
was common in early times. In favour of the sarus of live 
years (or nearly so) there are two facts: — 

1. It is the multiple of the sosus by 10, and of the nerus 
by 6. 

2. It represents the period when the natural year of 12 
months coincides for the first time with the artificial one of 10; 
since 60 months = 6 years of 10 months and 5 of 12. 

The historical application of these numbers is considered 
to lie beyond the pale of the present inquiry. 

In Silicas wo meet an application of the principle recognised 
by Rask, viz. the assumption of some period of which the 
sarus is a fraction. Such at least is the probable view of 
the following interpretation: EA'POI — ghpov tcclIcIq t&pog 
tcccqcl KakdaCoig , of yctg qx odgot tcdiovOlv evictvtovg 
oi' yCyvovxcu iif evLavtol xcd grjveg e%. — From Cory’s Ancient 
Fragments 

:i: This gloss in some MSS. is tilled up thus: - 

Sugar [lftqov Hctl dQL&pog tikqm Xuld'cu'mg. ai q* act got. tzoiovgiv 
iviavrovg fiovfi 7 Kara, tyjv rmv XuXtictiuiv iprjwav, fi/nsQ 6 Gtigog 7C0tf;i 
firjv^S GElrjvuxxaiv Gv.fi , oV yCvovxui ir{ sviainoi xid ui]vrg ££. 

6 * 
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In Josephus we find the recognition of an annus magnus 
containing as many hr] as the nerus did: gnat,a real di’ dps- 
tfjv real tyjv £v%Qrj(juuv , m> hn&vaovv afirQoloyiag real ysco- 
{lerfriccg Ttlcov £jjv rov Gsov uvroig iragaciislv * ccttsq ovk rjv 
aGcpalvog uvroig iCQOkiK-flv gr) £tj(Jac>iv s^arcoGiovg hnuvrovg' 
dice toGovtov yaQ 6 geyag evtavrog TtfojgovtccL. - Antiq . i. 3. 

The following doctrine is a suggestion, viz. that in the 
word sosus we have- the Hebrew u3'd = six. If this be true, 
it is probable that the sosus itself was .only a secondary di¬ 
vision, or some other period multiplied by six. Such would 
be a period of five days, or ten hr] (so-called). With this 
view we get two probabilities, viz. a subdivision of the month, 
and the alternation of the numbers (3 and 10 throughout; r. c. 
from the hog* (or 12 liours) to the sarus (or five years). 

# * 

* 

After the reading of this paper, a long discussion followed 
on the question , how far the sarus could be considered as 
belonging to historical chronology. The Chairman (Professor 
Wilson) thought there could be no doubt that the same prin¬ 
ciples which regulated the mythological periods of the Hin¬ 
doos prevailed also in the Babylonian computations, although 
there might be some variety in their application. * 

1. A mahayuga or great age of the Hindoos, comprising 
the four successive yugas or ages, consists of 4,320,000 years. 

*2. These years being divided bv 3(30, the number of clays 
in the Indian lunar year, give 12,000 periods. 

3. By casting off two additional cyphers, these numbers 
are reduced respectively to 432,000 and 120, the numbers 
of the years of the saroi of the ten Babylonian kings, whilst 
in the numbers 12,360 and 3600 we have the coincidence 
of other elements of the computation. 


* In the course of the evening it whs state#, that even by writers 
quote# by Syncellus hog had been translated day-] and a reference was 
made to an article in the Cambridge Philological Museum On the Days 
of the Week, for the opinion of Bailly in modem, and of Annianus 
and Panodorus in ancient times: tavru far) 'qysQccg ikoyi'cavto ctoxce- 
ozMcog. - p. 40, vol. i. Bee also p. 4*2. 
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GEOGEAPHICA. 

ON THE EXISTENCE OF A NATION 
BEARING THE NAME OF SERES OR A 
COUNTRY CALLED SERIC A OR 
TERRA SERICA. 

FROM 

THE CLASSICAL MUSEUM OF 1846. VOL. 3, 

The following train of thought presented itself to the writer 
upon the perusal of Mr. James Yates’s learned and inter¬ 
esting work entitled Textrinum Antiquorum or an account 
of the art of weaving among the ancients. With scarcely a 
single exception the facts and references are supplied from 
that work so that to the author of the present paper nothing 
belongs beyond the reasoning that he has applied to them. 

This statement is made once for all for the sake of saving 
a multiplicity of recurring references. 

The negative assertions as well as the positive ones are 
also made upon the full faith in the exhaustive learning of 
the writer in question. 

Now the conviction that is come to is this, that no tribe, 
nation or country ever existed which can be shewn to have 
borne, either in the vernacular or in any neighbouring lan¬ 
guage, the name Seres, Serica, or Terra Serica or any equi¬ 
valent term, a conclusion that may save some trouble to the 
inquirers into ancient geography. 

The nation called Seres has never had a specific existence 
under that name. Whence then originated the frequent in- 
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^^SJieaU’ons of such a nation recurring in the writings 
..ancients? The doctrine, founded upon the facts of Mr. Yates 
and hud down as a proposition, is as follows.— 

That the name under which the article silk was introdu¬ 
ced to the Greeks and Homans wore the appearance of a 
Gentile adjective and that the imaginary root of the accre¬ 
dited adjective passed for the substantive name of a nation. 
Thus, in the original form serif , the -ic had the appear¬ 
ance of being an adjectival termination, as in Medic-us 
Persic-us &c .; whilst srr- was treated as the substantive name 
of a nation or people from whence the article in question 
(i. e. the seric article) was derived. The Seres therefore 
were the hypothetical producers of the article that bore their 
name (serie) Whether this view involves more improbabilities 
than the current one will be seen from the forthcoming ob¬ 
servations. — 

h In the first place the crude form seric was neither Latin 
nor Greek, so that the -ic could not he adjectival. 

2. Neither was it in the simpler form ser~ that the term 
was introduced into the classical languages so that the ad¬ 
jectival -ic might, be appended afterwards.— 

3. The name in question whatever might have been its 
remote origin was introduced into Greece from the Semitic 
tongues (probably the Phoenician) and was the word p^O 
in Isaiah AlX, 9. where the p*> (the -ic) is not an adjectival 
appendage but a radical part of the word. And here it may 
be well to indicate that, except under the improbable supposi¬ 
tion that the Hebrew name was borrowed from the Greek or 
Latin, it is a matter of indifference whether the word in ques¬ 
tion was indigenous to the Semitic Languages or introduced 
from abroad, and also that is a matter of indifference whether 
silk was known in the time of the Old Testament or not. 
It is sufficient if a term afterwards applied to that article was 
Hebrew at the time of Isaiah. Of any connection between 
ihe substance called p*Hw and a nation called Seres there is 
in the Semitic tongues no trace. The foundation of the pre¬ 
sent scepticism originated in the observation that the suppo¬ 
sed national existence of the Seres coincided with the intro¬ 
duction of the term seric into languages where ic- was an 
adjectival affix. — 

As early as the Augustan age the substantive Seres ap¬ 
pears by the side of the adjective Serious. In Virgil, Ho¬ 
race and Ovid the words may he found and from this time 
downwards the express notice of a nation so called is found 
through a long series of writers. — 

Notwithstanding this it is as late as the time of Mela be- 
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tfpyftnd any author mentioning with detail and precik. 
ideographical nationality for the Seres. "He (Mela) 
describes them as a very honest people who brought what 
they had to sell, laid it down and went away and then return¬ 
ed for the price of it 5 ’ (Yates p. 184) Now this notice is 
anything rather than definite. Its accuracy moreover may he 
suspected, since it belongs to the ambiguous class of what 
may bo called convertible descriptions. The same story is 
told of an African nation in Herodotus IV'. 1 GO. 

To the statement of Mela we may add a notice from Ain- 
mianus Marcellinus of the quiet and peaceable character of 
the Seres (XXIII. 0 .) and a statement from the novelist Holio- 
dorus that at the nuptials of Thcagcnes and Oharieloa the 
ambassadors of the Seres came bringing the thread and 
webs of their spiders (Aethiop. X. p. 494. (Jommelini). 

Now notices more definite than tlm above of the national 
existence of the Seres anterior to the time of Justinian we have 
none whilst subsequently to the reign of that emperor there 
is an equal silence on the part both of historians and geo¬ 
graphers. Neither have modern ethnographers found un¬ 
equivocal traces of tribes bearing that name. 

The probability of a confusion like the one indicated at 
the commencement of the paper is increased by the facts 
stated in p. 222 . of the Textrinum. Here we see that besides 
Pausanias, Ilesyehius, Piloting and other writers give two 
senses to the root .srr-which they say is (1.) a worm ( 2 .) 
the name of a nation. Probably Clemens Alexandria us does 
the same vzjficc %nvo on, y.al Grjyccg Ivdixovg , xa) rovg 
f(>yovg fiofifivxtxg %cilq£lv horn a g. A passage from Ulpian (Tex¬ 
trinum p. 192) loads to the belief that hero means 

silk worm. Vestimentorum sunt omnia lanea iineaquo, ved 
serica v el bom by cin a. 

Finally the probability of the assumed confusion is veri¬ 
fied by the statement ot Procopius ccvtrj ds tisziv !} wira^r/, 
f5 rjg etciftatii ri)v faj&rjta lju nctlcu iinv^Ellrfvtg 

Mrjdixrjv exccXoW, tavvv di OrjQixyv 6 vo]icc£ovGlp. (De Bell. 
Persic. L 20.). 


Militating against these views I find little unsusceptible of 
explanation. —• 

). The expression Oyjqixcc dsQ^ara of the author of the Pc- 
riplus Maris Erythraei means skins from the silk country. 

2 . The intricacy introduced into the question by a passage 
of Procopius is greater. In the account of the first intro¬ 
duction of the silk worm into Europe in the reign of Justi¬ 
nian tlm monks who introduced it having arrived from In¬ 
dia stated that they had long resided in the country called 
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erinda inhabited by Indian nations where they had learned 
how raw silk might be produced in the country of the 
Romans (Textrinum p. 231). This is so much in favor of the 
root Ser- being gentile, but at the same time so.much against 
the Seres being Chinese. Sanskrit scholars may perhaps ad¬ 
just this matter. The Serinda is probably the fabulous Se¬ 
x’endib. 

In the countries around the original localities of the silk¬ 
worm the name for silk is as follows — 


In Corean Sir. 

Chinese so. 

Mongolian sir leek. 

Mandchoo sirghe. 

It is the conviction of the present writer that a nation 
called Seres had no geographical existence. 



ON THE EVIDENCE OF A CONNECTION 
BETWEEN THE CIMBEI AND THE 
CHERSONESUS CIMBRICA. 

HEAD 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

FEBRUARY 9 , 1844. 

It is considered that the evidence of any local connection 
between the Oirabri conquered by Marius, and the Cherso¬ 
il esus Cirabrica, is insufficient to counterbalance the natural 
improbability of a long and difficult national migration. Of 
such a connection, however, the identity of name and the 
concurrent belief of respectable writers are primei facie evid¬ 
ence. This, however, is disposed of if such a theory as the 
following can be established, viz. that, for certain reasons, 
the knowledge of the precise origin and locality of the na¬ 
tions conquered by Marius was, at an early period, confused 
and indefinite; that new countries were made known without 
giving any further information; that, hence, the locality of 
the Cimbri was always pushed forwards beyond the limits 
of the geographical areas accurately ascertained; and finally, 
that thus their supposed locality retrograded continually north¬ 
wards until it fixed itself in the districts of Sleswick and Jut¬ 
land, where the barrier of the sea and the increase of geo¬ 
graphical knowledge (with one exception) prevented it from 
getting farther. Now this view arises out of the examination 
of the language of the historians and geographers as exami¬ 
ned in order, from Sallust to Ptolemy. 

Of Sallust and Cicero, the language points to Gaul ae the 
home of the nation in question; and that without the least 
intimation of its being* any particularly distant portion of 
that country. "Per idem tempus adversus Gallos ab ducibus 
nostris, Q. Ciepionc et M. Manlio, male pugnntum — Marius 
Consul abseus factus, et ei decreta Provincia Gallia.” Bell* 
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,^-yPugurth. 111. "Ipse ilie Marius — influentes in Itftliam Gal 
’lorum maxim as eopias rcpressR.” Cicero de Prov. Consul. 13. 
And Here an objection may be anticipated. It is undoubtedly 
true that even it’ the Oimbri had originated in a locality so 
distant as the Chersonese, it would have been almost impos¬ 
sible to have made such a fact accurately understaod. Yet 
it is also true, that if any material difference had existed 
between the Cimbri and the Gauls of Gaul, such must have 
been familiarly known in Rome, since slaves of both sorts 
must there have been common. 

Caesar, whose evidence ought to be conclusive (inasmuch 
as ho knew of Germany as well as of Gaul), fixes them to 
the south of the Marne and Seine. This vve learn, not from 
the direct text, but from inference: "Gallos — a llelgis Ma~ 
trona et Sequana dividit. ,> Bell. Call. i. "Belgas—solos 
esse qui, patrum nostrum memoria, omni Gallic vexatd, 
Teutones Cimbrosquc intra fines sues ingredi prohibuerunt.” 
Bell. Gall: ii. 4. Now if the Teutones and Cimbri bad moved 
from north to south, they would have clashed with the Bel- 
gse first and with the other Gauls afterwards. The converse, 
however, w'as the fact. It is right here to state, that the 
last observation may be explained away by supposing, either 
that the Teutones and Cimbri here meant may be a remnant 
of the confederation on their return , or else a portion that 
settled down in Gaul upon their way; or finally, a division 
that made a circle towards the place of their destination in 
a south-east direction. None of these however seem the plain 
and natural construction; and 1 would rather, if reduced to 
the alternative, read "Germania” instead of " Gallia 99 than 
acquiesce in the most probable of them. 

Diodorus Sieuhis, without defining their locality, deals 
throughout with the Cimbri as a Gaulish tribe.* Besides this, 
he gives us one of the elements of the assumed indistinctness 
of ideas in regard to their origin, viz. their hypothetical 
connexion with the Oimmerii. hi this recognition of what 
might have been called tho Cimmerian theory , ho is followed 
by Strabo and Plutarch. — Biod. Sicul. v. 32. Strabo vii. 
Plutarch. Vit. Marti. 

The next writer who mentions them is Strabo. In con¬ 
firmation of the view taken above, this author places the 
Cimbri on the northernmost limit of the area geographically 
known to him, viz. beyond Gaul and in Germany, between 
the Rhine and the Elbe: rant df. Pcqyavcov ^ cog ehtov^ oi (ihv 
lZQoGcxQXzutL TcnQrjxovtic Tat ’Six c a vat. Vv(OQct,ovrai d fto ran' 
txfto^cov rov Prjvvv Xaftourgg r.tjv uQ%y} v gcyQi tov AXfitog. 
Tovtcov dl iiol / yvcoqt i uc6varoL Hovyccyppoi re xcd Kuifigoi. 






aylrcotiTci ijy.lv ionv. (B. iv.) Further proof that this was 
the frontier of the Reman world we get from the statement 
which soon follows, viz. that '‘thus much was kuown to the 
Romans from their successful wars, and that more would 
have been known had it not been for the injunction of Au¬ 
gustus forbidding* his generals to cross the Elbe.” (B. iv.) 

Velleius Paterculus agrees with his contemporary Strabo. 
He places them beyond the Rhine and deals with them as 
Hermans: — "turn Cimbri et Teutoni fransceitdere Rboiuun, 
limit is mux nostris suisque ciadibu3 nobiles 99 (ii. 9.) ^Elfusa 
— immanis vis Gernuinaruin gentium quibus nomen Cimbris 
ct Tcutonis erat..’* ( Ibid. 12.) 

From the Germania of Tacitus a well-known passage will 
be considered in the sequel. Tacitus’ locality coincides with 
that of Strabo. 

i'lolemy. — Now the author who most mentions in detail 
the tribes beyond the Elbe is also the author who most push¬ 
es hack the Cimbri towards the north. Coincident with his 
improved information as to the parts southward, be places 
them at the extremity of the area known to him: Ktw%oi 
of rov ’slXfiiov nozcaiov • df int ccv^cvcc 

XeQOQVij- 
SLTCC 



VXbQ~ 

rdrovg (ivtitUKtorspQi ylv OovvdovtUoi, avaToAMfoifpoi dl Xa~ 
Qovdbg, Ttdvtojp dl aQxtixcStSQOi Kv afloat .— Piolemcei Ger¬ 
mania. 

Such is the evidence of those writers, Greek or Roman, 
who deal with the local habitation of the Cimbri rather 
than with the general history of that-tribe. As a measure 
of the indethutu.de of their ideas, vve have the confusion, 
already noticed, between the Cimbri and Cimmorii, on the 
parts of Diodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch. A better measure 
occurs in the following extract from Pliny, who not only 
fixes tiie Cimbri in three places at once, but also (as far as 
we can find any meaning in his language) removes them so. 
far northward as Norway: "Alterum genus Ingtevones, quo¬ 
rum pars Cimbri Toutoni ac Ohaucoriun gentes. Proximi 
Uhcno Istsevonea, quorum pars Cimbri ntediterranci.” (iv. 14.) 

• f Promontorium Cimbrorum exeurrens in maria longe Peninsn- 
lam offie.it quae Carthis appellatur. ,> Ibid. "Sevo Mens (the 
mountain-chains of Norway) immanem ad Cimbrorum usque 
promontorium effieit sinum , qtii Codanus vocatur, refertus 
insulis, quarum clarissima Scandinavia., Fmcompertse magni- 
(iv. 13.) Upon coufusion like this it is pot con-' 
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sidered necessary to expend further evidence. So few state¬ 
ments coincide, that under all views there must be a mis¬ 
conception somewhere; and of such misconception great must 
the amount be, to become more improbable than a national 
migration from Jutland to Italy. 

Over and above, however, this particular question of evi¬ 
dence, there stands a second one; viz. the determination of 
the Ethnographical gelations of the nations under considera¬ 
tion. This is the point as to whether the Cimbri conquered 
by Marius were Celts or Goths, akin to the Gauls, or akin 
to the Germans; a disputed point, and one which, for its 
own sake only, were worth discussing, even at the expense 
of raising a wholly independent question. Such however it 
is not. if the Cimbri were Celts, the improbability of their 
originating in the Cimbric Chersonese would be increased, 
and with it the amount of evidence required; since, laying 
aside other considerations , the natural unlikelihood of a large 
area being traversed by a mass of emigrants is greatly en¬ 
hanced by the fact of any intermediate portion of that area 
being possessed by tribes as alien to each other ns the Gauls 
and Germans. Hepce therefore the fact of the Cimbri being 
Celts will (if proved) be considered as making against the 
probability of their origin in the Oimbrie Chersonese; whilst 
if they be shown to bo Goths, the difficulties of the sup; 
position will be in some degree diminished. Whichever way 
this latter point is settled, something will he gained for the 
historian; .since the supposed presence of Celts in the Cim- 
bric Chersonese has complicated more than one question in 
ethnography. 

Previous to proceeding in the inquiry it may be well to lay 
down once for all as a postulate, that whatever, in the way 
of ethnography, is proved concerning any one tribe of the 
Cimbro-Teutonic league-, must be considered as proved con¬ 
cerning the remainder; since all explanations grounded upon 
the idea that one part was Gothic and another part Celtic 
have a certain amount of primti facie improbability to set 
aside. The same conditions as to the burden of proof apply 
also to any hypotheses founded on the notion of retiring Cim¬ 
bri posterior to the attempted invasion of Italy. On this point 
the list of authors quoted will not be brought below the time 
of Ptolemy. With the testimonies anterior to that, writer, 
bearing upon the question of the ethnography, the attempt 
however will be made to be exhaustive. Furthermore, as 
the question in hand is not so much the absolute fact as to 
whether the Cimbri were Celts or Goths, but one as to the 
amount of evidence upon which we believe them to be either 
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f the other, statements will be noticed under the 
evidence, not because they are really proofs, but 
because they Lave ever been looked upon as such. 


Beginning then with the Germanic origin of the Oimbro- 
Teutonic confederation, and dealing separately with such 
tribes as are separately mentioned, wo first find the 

Ambrones .— in the Anglo-Saxon poem called the Travel¬ 
ler’s Song, there is a notice of a tribe called Ymbre , Ymbrus, 
or Ymbran . Suhm, the historian of Denmark, has allowed 
himself to imagine that these represent the Ambrones , and 
that their name still exists in that of the island Amfon of 
the coast of Sleswick, and perhaps in Amcrland , a part of 
Oldenburg. — Thorpe's note on the Traveller's Song in the 
Codex Exon tens is . 

Teutones .—In the way of evidence of there being Teuto- 
nes amongst the Germans, over and above the associate men¬ 
tion of their names with that of the Cimbri, there is but 
little. They are not so mentioned either by Tacitus or Strabo. 
Ptolemy, however, mentions a) the Teutonarii, b) the Teu¬ 
tones: TsvzovoaQioi ual Ovtqovvoi — (paQadfLveov 61 xal 
Hvgficov , Tevtoi>£$ xal "Apagitoi. Besides this, however, 
arguments have been taken from a) the meaning of the root 
tail = people (Ipiuda , M. G%: \eo &, A. S.; d/ot , O. Ii. G.): 
b) the Sallus feulobergivs: c) the supposed connection of tho 
present word D eul-s ch = German with the classical word Tent- 
ones. These may briefly be disposed of. 

a. ) It is not unlikely for an invading nation to call them¬ 
selves the nation, the nations , the. people, <ftc. Neither, if the 
tribe in question bad done so (presuming them to have been 
Germans or Goths), would the word employed be very un¬ 
like Teuton-es. Although the word \riud-a = nation or people, 
is generally strong in its declension (so making the plural 
1 yiud-bs), it is found also in a weak form with its plural 
thiof-un -- Teuton-. See Deutsche Grammalik , i. 630. 

b. ) The Saliiis Teutobergius mentioned by Tacitus (Ann. i. 60) 
can scarcely have taken its name from a tribe, or, on the 
other hand , have given it to one. It means either the hill of 
the people , or the city of the people; according as the syllable 
-berg- is derived from bdirgs^a hill , or from baurgs ~~ a 
city. In either case the compound is allowable, e. g. cliot- 
wecy public may, 0. II. G.: thjod-aW//*0, robber of the people, 
0. S.; J)ii6cl -cyning } peod -mearc, boundary of the nation , A. 8.; 
l)iod -land, ]tibd-m/r, people’s way, Icelandic; — Theud-e^m/m, 
Theucl -e-linda, Theud -i-gothd, proper names (from 

hrnil-b&vac, w#-perac; frihi- perac, 0. H. G.; hrminhiovg, 
iw/biorg, Icelandic (from hairgs = hill) — a&?purc, hasat pure, 



sa/fcpurc, &c., O. H. G. (from btnirgs = city). The particu¬ 
lar word diot-puruc ~~ civitas magnet occurs in O. H. (i. •— See 
Deutsche Gramm tilth , iii. p. 478. 

c. Akin to this is the reasoning founded upon the connec¬ 
tion (real or supposed) between the root Tent- in Teuton 
and the root dent- in D&ut-sch. It runs thus. The syllable 
in question is common to the word Tent--ones , Teul-onictis , 
Tkeod-iscus , teud-iscys, leut-iscus, tUt-iske , ditl-iske , tmt-schc , 
deut-sch; whilst the word Deut-sch means German. As the 
Teut-ones were Germans, so were the Cimbri also. Now this 
line of argument is set aside by the circumstance that the 
syllable Tent- in Teal-ones and feut-onicus , as the names of 
the confederates of the Cimbri, is wholly unconnected with 
the Tent- in theod-iscus , and Deut-sch. This is fully shown 
by Grimm in his dissertation on the words German and Dutch. 
In its oldest form the latter word meant popular, national, 
vernacular; it was an adjective applied to the vulgar longue, 
or the vernacular German, in opposition to the Latin. In 
the tenth century the secondary form Teut-onicus came in 
vogue even with German writers. Whether this arose out 
of imitation of the Latin form Itomanice, or out of the idea 
of an historical connection with the Teutones of the classics, 
is immaterial. It is clear that the present word deut-sch 
proves nothing respecting the Ten/ones. Perhaps, however, 
as early as the time of Martial the word Tenlonicus was used 
in a general sense, denoting the Germans in general. Certain 
it is that before his time it meant the particular people con¬ 
quered by Marius, irrespective of origin or locality. — See 
Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik , i. p. 17, 3rd edit. Martial, 
xiv. 20, Tcittonici capilli. Claudian. in Eutrop. i. 406, Teu¬ 
tonic-urn hostem. 

The Cimbri. — Evidence to the Gothic origin of the Cimbri 
(treated separately) begins w*ith the writers under Augustus 
and Tiberius. 

Veil. Paterculus. — The testimony of this writer as to the 
affinities of the nations in question is involved in his testi¬ 
mony as to their locality, and, consequently, subject to the 
same criticism. Ilis mention of them (as Germans) is inci¬ 
dental. 

Strabo. — Over and above the references already made, 
Strabo has certain specific statements concerning the Cimbri: 
//.) That according to a tradition (which he does not believe) 
they left their country on account of an inundation of the 
sea. This is applicable to Germany rather than to Gaul. 
This liability to inundations must not, however, be supposed 
to indicate a locality in the Oimbric Chersonese as well as 
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, since the coast between the Scheldt and 
ous to the ocean as the coasts of Holstein, 
Sleswick and Jutland, b.) That against, the German Ciinbri 
and Teutones the Re (gee alone kept their ground — &0t£ 
/covovg (Bekyag) ivz&ytiv itQog rrjv roiv I'spjidvGJV stpodov, 
KCwfigav xcd Tsvrovav. (iv. 3.) This is merely a translation 
of Caesar (see above) with the interpolation Ftytiavav. 
c.) That they inhabited their original country, and that they 
sent ambassadors t.o Augustus — xcd yap vvv siovoi vrjv %co~ 
Qav rjv el%ov Tcgortuov, xcd inepifrav rco 2Jf:ftcc6ro) ficogov rov 
CsQcitaxov nag 9 avrotg , lejhjra, attovytvoc qjiiCav xcd ccp- 
vrjGztctv t(3v v7tovQyaavcov • rv%ovt$g be cov tjjji'o vv ctcpyoav. 
(B. i.) Full weight must be given to the definite character 
of this statement. 

Tacitus. — Tacitus coincides with Strabo, in giving to the 
Cimbri a specific locality, and in stating special circum¬ 
stances of their history. Let full weight be given to the words 
of a writer like Tacitus; but lot it also be remembered that 
ho wrote from hearsay evidence, that he is anything rather 
than an independent witness, that his statement is scarcely 
reconcileable with those of Ptolemy and Caesar, and that 
above all the locality which both lie and Strabo give the 
Cimbri is also the locality of the Sicambri. of which latter 
tribe no mention is made by Tacitus, although their wars 
with the Romans were matters of comparatively recent history. 
For my own part, I think, that between a confusion of tho 
Cimbri with the Cimmerii on the one hand, and of the Cimbri 
with the Sicctmbri on the other, we have the clue to the mis¬ 
conceptions assumed at the commencement of the paper. 
There is no proof that in the eyes of the writers under the 
Republic, the origin of the Cimbri was a matter of either 
doubt or speculation. Catulus, in the History of his Consul¬ 
ship, commended by Cicero (Brutus, xxxv.), and Svlhi in his 
Commentaries, must have spoken of them in a straightforward 
manner as Gauls, otherwise Cicero and Sallust would have spo¬ 
ken of them less decidedly. (See Plutarch’s Life of Marius , 
and note.) Confusion arose when Greek readers of Homer and 
Herodotus began to theorize, and this grew greater when 
formidable enemies under the name of Sicambri were found in 
Germany. It is highly probable that in both Strabo and 
Tacitus we have a commentary on the lines of Horace — 

Te cable guildentes Sicambri 
Compositis venerantur arniis. 

"Eumdem (with the Chauei, Catti, and Ohorusci) Germanise 
sinum proximi Oceano Ciinbri tenent, parva nunc civitas, 





inareus: vetcrisaue fams® lata vefctiffia 
riptl castra ac spatia, quorum ambitu nunc qiioque 
metiaris molem man usque gentis, ct tam magni exitus fid cm 
— occasione discord!® nostrse et oivilium armoruru, expug- 
nati3 legionum hibernis, etiam Gallias affectavere; ac rursus 
pulsi, inde proximis temporibus triumphati magis quam yicti 
sunt.” ( German . 38.) 


Justin. — Justin writes — "Siinul e Gennanid Cimbros — 
inund&sse Italiam.” blow this extract would be valuable if 
we were sure that the word Germania came from Justin's ori¬ 
ginal, Trogus PoiTipeius; who was a Vocontian Gaul, living 
soon after the Cimbric defeat. To him, however, the term 
Germania must have been wholly unknown; since, besides 
general reasons, Tacitus says — "Germanise vocabuluui reeens 
et nuper additum : quoniam, qui primum Khenum transgress! 
Gallos expulerint, ac nunc Tungri, tunc Germnni vocati 
sint: ita nationis nomen, non gentis evaluiase pattllatirn, ut 
omnes, primum a victore ob metum, mox a seipsis invento 
nomine Germani vocarcntur.” Justin’s interpolation of Ger- 
mania corresponds with the similar one on the part of Strabo. 

Such is the evidence for the Germanic origin of the Cimbri 
and Teutones, against which may now be set the following 
testimonies as to their affinity with the Celts, each tribe being 
dealt with separately. 

The Ambrones. —Strabo mentions them along* with the Ti- 
gurini, an undoubted Celtic tribe — Kara rov ; iQog”Aytfi$Qd- 
vag xccl Tcovyevovg xoXeuov. 

Suetonius places them with the Transpadani — "per Am- 
bronas et Transpadanos.” (Ca’sar, § 9.) 

Plutarch mentions that their war - cries were understood 
and answered by the Ligurians, blow it is possible that the 
Ligurians were Celts, whilst it is certain that they were not 
Goths. 

The Teu/ones. —Appian speaks of the Teutones having in¬ 
vaded Noricum, and this under the head KeXnxa. 

Floras calls one of the kings of the Teutones Teutobocchus, 
a name Celtic rather than Gothic. 

Virgil has the following lines: — 


.late jam turn ditione premebat 

S arras tes populos, et qme rigut icq nor a Sarnus; 

Quique Kufas, Batuhimquc tenent, x a tipi e arva Celennse; 

Et quos malifenr despectant moenia Abellae: 

Tentonico ritu solid torquere caleias. 

Tegmina queis capitiun raptns cle subere cortex, 

^Eraticrpic miennt pelt®, micat nereus ensis. — sEn. vii.757— 7Ad. 



word catcia may be a provincialism from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sarraste. It may also (amongst other things) 
bo a true Teutonic word. From what follows it will appear 
that this latter view is at least as likely as any other. The 
commentators state that it is vox Cdtic.a . That this is true 
may he seen from the following forms — Irish: ga , spear , 
javelin; gaoth , ditto , a dart; goth, a spear (O’Reilly); gaothadh , 
a javelin ; spear; gai , crann guuth, spear-shaft 

(Begly) — Cornish: ya*, yw, guiz= lance, spear . javelin , 
s/w/V (Bryce)— Breton: grews, (Rostremer). 

7'/*<? Cimhri—The Teutones. — Of either the Oimbri sepa¬ 
rately or of the Oimbri and Teutones collectively, being of 
Gallic origin, we have, in the way of direct evidence, the 
testimonies exhibited above, viz. of Sallust, Cicero, Caesar, 
Diodorus. To this may bo added that of Dion Cassius, who 
not only had access to the contemporary accounts which 
spoke of thorn as Gauls, but also was enabled to use them 
critically, being possessed of information concerning Germany 
as well as France. 

Of Appiavi the whole evidence goes one way, viz. that 
the tribes in question were Gauls. Mis expressions are: itksi- 
(Stqv xl xcd paxificotcixov — %Q W ia KsXxav stg ri)t> TraAictv 
xal ttjv Fakaxiav eiGsftods. (iv. 2.) In his book on Illyria 
he states that the Celts and Ciinbri, along with the Illyrian 
tribe of the Autarire, had, previous to the battle against Ma¬ 
rius, attacked Delphi and suffered for their impiety. (7 /Ul’O. 
d. 4.) 

Quintilian may he considered to give us upon the subject 
the notions of two writers — Virgil, and either Caesar or 
Crassus. In dealing, however, with the words of Quintilian, 
it will be seen that there are two assumptions. That either 
Caesar or Crassus considered the Cimhri to be Gauls we infer 
from the following passage: — VRnruin est autem, ut oculis 
suhjicere contingat (sc, vituperationem), ut fecit C. Julius, 
qui cum Ilelvio Mancim ssepius obstrepenti sibi dicerct, jam 
os ten dam , quails sis: isque plane instaret interrogatione, q ma¬ 
le m se tandem oatonsiirus asset, digito domonstravit imagi- 
nem Galli in scuto Mariano Cimbrico pictam, cui Maneia 
turn simillimus est visus. Taber me autem erant circum Fo¬ 
rum. ac scutum il 1ml signi gratia positurn.” Inst. Oral. vi. 
3. 39. Pliny tells the story of Crassus (39. 4.). b Although 
in this passage the word upon which the argument turns has 
been written galli , and translated cock , the current interpre¬ 
tation is the one given above.— Vid. ■not. ed. Gesner. 

Tn the same author is preserved the epigram of Virgil’s 
called Cataleeta, and commented on by Ausonius of Bor- 
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deaux. Here wo learn that T. Annius Cimber was a Gaul; 
whilst it is assumed that there was no other reason to believe 
that he was called Cimber than that of his being descended 
from some slave or freedman of that nation: — "Non appa¬ 
rent affeetatio, in quam miritice Virgilius, 


Corinthiorum nmator iste verborlua, 

Illo iste rhetor: namque quatenus totus 
Thucydides .Britantms, Attica* fob res, 

Tau Gallicum, ««>/-, ul- spincc male illisit. 
Ita omnia ista verba misenit fratri. 


Cimber hie fuit a quo fratrem neeatum hoc Oiceronis dictum 
notatum est; Germanum Cimber occidit — Inst. (h'Ui. viii. 3. 
cum not. 


Die, quid significent Catalecta Maronis? in his al- 
Geltamw posuit, sequitur non lucidius tau-, 

Et quod germane misturn male letiferuui min-, — Anson. 

Undoubtedly the pronunciation here ridiculed is that of the 
Gauls, and it is just possible that in it is foreshadowedjbe 
curtailed form that the Latin tongue in general puts on in 
the present French. Again, the slave whose courage failed 
him when ordered to slay Caius Marius is called both a Gaul 
and a Cimbrian by Plutarch, as well as by Lucan, in the 
latter writer wo have probably but a piece of rhetoric (. Phar- 
sctlia. lib. ii.) 

Amongst tribes undoubtedly Gallic the Nervii claimed des¬ 
cent from the Teutonos and Cimbri. Tlie passage of Taci¬ 
tus that connects the Nervii. with the Germans connects them 
also with the Treveri. Now a well-known passage in St. 
Jerome tells us that the Treveri were Gauls: Nigfliot rjGciv 
dr Ku(i<)cjv ned Tsvrovav dizoyovoi. — Appian , iv. L 4. 
"Treveri et Nervii circa a&feetationera Germanic® origin is 
ultrd ambitiosi sunt, tarn quam, per Lane gloriam sanguinis, 
a similitudine et inertia Gallorum separentur.” German . 28. 
Finally, in the Life of Marius by Plutarch we have dialo¬ 
gues between the Cimbri and the Romans. Now a Gallic 
interpreter was probable, but not so a German one. 

Such are the notices bearing upon the ethnography of the 
Cimbri. Others occur, especially amongst the poets; of 
these little or no use can be made, for a reason indicated 
above. Justin speaks of embassies between Mithridates and 
the Cimbri. Suetonius connects the Cimbri with the Gallic 
Sen ones; he is writing however about Germany, so that his 
evidence, slight as it is, is neutralized. Theories grounded 
upon the national name may be raised on both sides; Cimbri 
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ay.eeprcidevvith either the Germanic kempa = a warrior or 
champion , or with the Celtic Ctjmry = Cambrians. Equally 
equivocal seem the arguments drawn from the descriptions 
either of their physical conformation or their manners. The 
silence of the Gothic traditions as to the Cimbri being Ger¬ 
manic, proves more in the way of negative evidence than 
the similar silence of the Celtic ones, since tire Gothic le¬ 
gends are the most numerous and the most ancient. Besides 
this, they deal very especially with genealogies, national 
and individual. The name of Bojorix, a Cimbric king men¬ 
tioned in Epitome Imam (lxvii.), is Celtic rather than Go¬ 
thic, although in the latter dialects proper names ending in 
-Tic, ( Ataric , Genseric) frequently occur. 

Measuring the evidence, which is in its character essen¬ 
tially cumulative, consisting of a number of details unim¬ 
portant in themselves, but of value when taken in the mass, 
the balance seems to be in favour of the Cimbri, Teutones 
and Ambrones being Gauls rather than Germans, Celts rather 
than Goths. 

An argument now forthcoming stands alone, inasmuch as 
it seems to prove two things at once, viz. not only the Celtic 
origin of the Cimbri, but, at the same time, their locality 
in the Chersonese. It is brought forward by Dr. Pritchard 
in his '.Physical History of Mankind/ and runs as follows: 

— (a.) It is a statement of Pliny that the sea in their neigh¬ 
bourhood was called by the Cimbri Morimarusa, or the dead 
sea —- mare mortuum. [b.) It is a fact’that in Celtic Welsh 
?nor manvih = mare mortuum , morimarusa , dead sea. Hence 
the language of the Cimbric coast is to be considered as 
Celtic. Now the following facts invalidate this conclusion : 

— (1.) Putting aside the contradictions in Pliny’s statement, 
the epithet dead is inapplicable to either the German Ocean 
or the Baltic. (2.) Pliny’s aythority was a writer named 
Philemon: out of the numerous Phi lemons enumerated by 
Fabricius, it is likely that the one here adduced was a con¬ 
temporary of Alexander the Great; and it is not probable 
that at that time glosses from the Baltic were known in the 
Mediterranean. (3.) The subject upon which this Philemon 
wrote was the Homeric Poems. This, taken along with the 
geography of the time, makes it highly probable that the 
original Greek was not KiupQoi, but KipusQtoi] indeed we 
are not absolutely sure of Pliny having written Cimbri. (4.) 
As applied to Cimmerian sea the epithet dead was applicable. 
(5.) The term Morimarnsa^mare mortuum , although good 
Celtic, is better Slavonic, since throughout that stock of 
languages, as in many other of the Indo-European tongues 
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^mhe Celtic and Latin included), the roots mar and rnori mean 
sea and dead respectively: — "Septcrntrionalis Oceanus, Amal- 
ehiiUn earn Hccatreus appellat, a Paropamiso a nine, qua Scy- 
thiam alluit, quod nomen ejus gentis lingua significat eon- 
gelatuin, Philemon Morimnrmum a Cimbris (qu. Cimmerih) 
vocari scribit: hoc est mare morluttm usque ad promontprium 
Habeas, ultra deinde Crfmiumr (13.) 

One point, however, still remains: it may bo dealt with 
briefly, but it*should not be wholly, overlooked, viz. the 
question, whether over and above the theories as to the lo¬ 
cation of the Cimbri in the Cimbric Chersonese, there is 
reason to believe, on independent grounds, that Celtic tribes 
were the early inhabitants of the peninsula in question ? If 
such were actually the case, all that has preceded would, 
up to a certain point, be invalidated. Now I know no suf¬ 
ficient reasons for believing such to be the case, although 
there are current in ethnography many insufficient ones. 

1. In the way of Philology, it is undoubtedly true that 
words common to the Celtic tribes occur in the Danish of 
Jutland, and in the Frisian and Low German of SIeswick 
and Holstein; hut there is no reason to consider that they 
belong to. an aboriginal Celtic tribe. The a priori probabi¬ 
lity of Celts in the peninsula involves hypotheses in ethno¬ 
graphy which are, to say the least, far from being generally 
recognized. The evidence as to the language of aborigines 
derived from the significance of the names of old geogra¬ 
phical localities is wanting for the Cimbric Chersonese. 

2. No traditions, either Scandinavian or German, point 
towards an aboriginal Celtic population for the localities in 
question. 

3. There are no satisfactory proofs of such in either Ar¬ 
chaeology or Natural History. A paper noticed by Dr. Prit¬ 
chard of Professor EsohrienFs upon certain Tumuli in Jut¬ 
land states, that the earliest specimens of art (anterior to 
the discovery of inetals), as well as the character of the tu¬ 
muli themselves, have a Celtic character. Tie adds, however, 
that the character of the tumuli is as much Siberian as Celtic. 
The earlv specimens of art arc undoubtedly like similar spe¬ 
cimens found in England. It happens, however, that such 
things are in all countries more or less alike. In Professor 
Sir-bold's museum at Leyden, stone-axes from tumuli in Japan 
and Jutland are laid side by side, for the sake of compari¬ 
son , and between them there is no perceptible difference. 
The oldest skulls in these tumuli are said to be other than 
Gothic. They are, however, Finnic rather than Celtic. 

4. The statement in Tacitus (German. 44.), that a nation on 
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LSadtic called the iEstii spoke a language somewhat akin 
to the British, cannot be considered as conclusive to the 
existence of Celts in the North of Germany. Any language, 
not German, would probably so he denoted. Such might 
exist in the mother-tongue of either the Lithuania or the 
Esthonian. 

It is considered that in the foregoing pages the following* 
propositions are either proved or involved: — 1. That the 
Oimbri conquered by Marius came from either Gaul or Swi¬ 
tzerland, and that they were Celts. 2. That the Teutones 
and Ambrones were equally Celtic with the Oimbri. 3. That 
no nation north of the Elbe was known to Republican Rome. 

4. That there is no evidence of Celtic tribes ever having 
existed north of the Elbe. 5. That the epithet Cimbricct ap¬ 
plied to the Chcrsonesus proves nothing more in respect to 
the inhabitants of that locality than is proved bywords like 
West Indian and North-American Indian . 6. That in the word 
cdteia we are in possession of a new Celtic gloss. 7. That 
in the term Morimantsa we are in possession of a gloss at 
once Cimmerian and Slavonic. 8. That for any positive 
theory as to the Cimbro-Teutonic league w r e have at present 
no data, but that the hypothesis that would reconcile the 
greatest variety of statements would run thus: viz. that an 
organized Celtic confederation conterminous with llie Bclgre, 
the Ligurians, and the Helvetians descended with its eastern 
divisions upon Noricum, and with its western ones upon 
Provence. 
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Tn this paper the notice of the Monnmentum Ancyrammi is 
omitted. It is eiMBRIQVE ET (HR HUES ET SEMNONES 
ET EJVSDEM TIUCT VS ALII GERMAN ORV3I POPVLI 
PER LEGAT08 AM 1C IT JAM ME AM ET POPVLI ROMANI 
PjBTXERVNT. This seems to connect itself with Strabo’s notice. 

It may also connect itself with that of Tacitus. Assuming the 
CHARIIDEtt to ho the Harudes, and the Harudes to bo the Ohe- 
rusei (a doctrine for which I have given reasons in my edition of 
the Germania) the position of the Cimbri in the text of Tacitus 
is very nearly that of them in the inscription. In the inscrip¬ 
tion, the order is Cimbri, Harudes, Semitones; in Tacitus, Clio- 
rusci, Cimbri, Semnones. In both cases the 3 names are asso¬ 
ciated. 

( 2 ) 

I would now modify the proposition with which the preceding , 
dissertation concludes, continuing, however, to hold the main 
doctrine of the text, viz. the fact of the Cimbri having been un¬ 
known in respect to their name and locality and, so, having been 
pushed northwards, and more northwards still, as fresh areas 
were explored without supplying an undoubted and unequivocal 
origin for them. 

I think that the Ambrones, the Tigurini, and the Tent on os 
were Gauls of Helvetia, and South Eastern Gallia, and that the 
alliance between them and the Cimbri (assuming it to be real) 
is primtl facie evidence of the latter being Gaili also. But it is 
no more. 

That the Cimbri were the Eastern members of the confedera¬ 
tion seems certain. More than one notice connects them with 
Norieum. Here they may have been native* They may also have 
been intrusive. 

Holding that the greater part of Norieum was Slavonic, and 
that almost.all the country along its northern and eastern frontier 
was the same, I see my way to the Cimbri having been Slavonic 
also. That they were Germans is out of the question. Gauls 
could hardly have been so unknown and mysterious to the Ro- 
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C-s&aul they knew well, nrul Gennany sufficiently — yet no 


where did they find Cimbri. 

The evidence of Posidonius favours this view. "He” writes 
Strabo "does not unreasonably conceive that these Cimbri being 
"predatory and wandering might carry their expeditions as far as 
"the Maeotis, and that the Bosporus might, from them, take its 
"name of Cimmerian , i. e. Cimbrictn , the Greeks calling the Cimbri 
"Cimmerii . He says that the Boii originally inhabited the TTercy- 
"nian Forest, that the Cimbri attacked them, that they were re- 
''pulsed, that they then descended on the .Danube, and the coim- 
"try of the Seordisci who are Galatse; thence upon the Taurisci, 
who "are also Galatto ,'thcn upon the Helvetians &c. — Strabo. 7, 
p. m 

For a fuller explanation of the doctrine which makes the Cimbri 
possible Slavonians see my Edition of Prichard’s origin of the 
Celtic nations — Supplementary Chapter —* Ambrones , Tigurini , 
Teatones, Bon, Slavonic hypothesis &c. 
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ON THE ORIGINAL EXTENT OF THE 
..SLA VONIC AREA. 

RHAD 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

FEBRUARY 8, I860. 

The current opinion, that a great portion of the area now 
occupied by Slavonians, and a still greater portion so occu¬ 
pied in the ninth and tenth centuries, were, in the times of 
Gaidar and Tacitus, cither German, or something other than 
what it is found to bo at the beginning of the period of 
authentic and contemporary history, has appeared so unsa¬ 
tisfactory to the present writer, that he has been induced 
to consider the evidence on which it rests. What (for in¬ 
stance) are the grounds for believing that, in the /irsl cen¬ 
tury, Bohemia was not just as Slavonic as it is now? What 
the arguments in favour of a Germanic population between 
the Elbe and Vistula in the second? 

The fact that, at the very earliest period when any de¬ 
finite and detailed knowledge of either of the parts in ques¬ 
tion commences, both are as little German as the Ukraine 
is at the present moment, is one which no one denies. How 
many, however, will agree with the present writer in the 
value to bo attributed to it, is another question. For his 
own part, ho takes the existence of a given division of the 
human race (whether Celtic, Slavonic, Gothic or aught else) 
on a given area, as a sufficient reason for considering it to 
have been indigenous or aboriginal to that area, until rea¬ 
sons be shown lo the contrary. Gratuitous as this postulate 
may seem in the first instance, it is nothing more than the 
legitimate deduction from the rule in reasoning which forbids 
us to multiply causes unnecessarily. Displacements there¬ 
fore, conquests, migrations, and the other disturbing causes 
are not to be assumed, 'merely for the sake of accounting 
for assumed changes, but to be supported by specific evi¬ 
dence; which evidence, in its turn, must have a ratio to 
the probability or the improbability of the disturbing causes 
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fhese positions seem so self-evident, that it is only 
by comparing' the amount of improbabilities which are accep¬ 
ted with the insufficiency of the testimony on which they 
rest, that we ascertain, from the extent to which they have 
been neglected, the necessity of insisting upon them. 

The ethnological condition of a given population at a cer¬ 
tain time is primti facie evidence of a similar ethnological 
condition at a previous one. The testimony of a writer as 
to the ethnological condition of a given population at a cer¬ 
tain time is also prirnd facie evidence of such a condition 
being a real one; since even the worst authorities are to be 
considered correct until reasons arc shown for doubting them. 

It now remains to see how far these two methods are con¬ 
cordant or antagonistic for the area in question ; all that is 
assumed being, that when we find even a good writer asser¬ 
ting that at one period (say the third century) a certain lo¬ 
cality was German, whereas we know that at a subsequent 
one (say the tenth) it was other than German, it is no im¬ 
proper scepticism to ask , whether it is more likely that the 
writer was mistaken, or that changes have occurred in the 
interval; in other words, if error on the one side is not to 
be lightly assumed, neither are migrations, &c. on the other; 
Both are likely, or unlikely, according to the particular case 
in point. It is more probable that an habitually conquering 
nation should have displaced an habitually conquered one, than 
that a bad writer should be wrong. It is more likely that a 
good writer should be wrong than that an habitually conquered 
nation should have displaced an habitually conquering one. 

The application of criticism of this sort materially alters 
the relations of the Celtic, Gothic, Roman and Slavonic po¬ 
pulations, giving to the latter a prominence in the ancient 
world much more proportionate to their present preponderance 
as a European population than is usually admitted. 

Beginning with the south-western frontier of the present 
Slavonians, let us ask what are the reasons against suppo¬ 
sing the population of Bohemia to have been in the time of 
Cecsar other than what it is now, i. e. Slavonic. 

Tri the first place, if it were not so, it must have changed 
within the historical period. If so, when? No writer has 
ever grappled with the details of the question. It could 
scarcely have been subsequent to the development pf the 
Germanic power on the Danube, since this would be within 
the period of annalists and historians, who would have men¬ 
tioned it. As little is it likely-to have been during the time 
when the Goths and Germans, victorious everywhere, w r ero 
displacing others rather than being displaced themselves. 
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The evidence of the language is in the same direction. 
Whence could it have been introduced? Not from the Saxon 
frontier, since there the Slavonic is Polish rather than Bo¬ 
hemian. Still less from the Silesian, and least of all from 
the Bavarian. To hayc developed its differential characte¬ 
ristics, it must have had-either Bohemia itself as an original 
locality, or else the parts south and east of it. 

We will now take what is either an undoubted Slavonic lo¬ 
cality, or a locality in the neighbourhood of Slavonians, i. e. 
the country between, the rivers Danube and Theiss and that 
range of hills which connect the ilakonyer-wald with the 
Carpathians, the country of the Jazyges. Now as Jazyg is 
a Slavonic word, meaning speech or language, we have, over 
and above the external evidence which makes the Jazyges 
Sarmatian. internal evidence as well; evidence subject only 
to one exception, viz. that perhaps the name in question was 
not native to the population which it designated, but only 
a term applied by some Slavonic tribe to some of their neigh¬ 
bours who might or might not be Slavonic.. I admit that this 
is possible, although the name is not of the kind that would 
be given by one tribe to another different from itself. Ad¬ 
mitting, however, this, it still leaves a Slavonic population 
in the contiguous districts; since, whether borne by the peo¬ 
ple to whom it was applied or not, Jazyg is a Slavonic 
gloss from tlic Valley of the Tibiscus. 

Next comes the question as to the dale of this population. 
To put this' in the form least favourable to the views of the 
present writer, is to state that the first author who mentions 
a population in these parts, either called by others or cal¬ 
ling itself Jazyges , is a writer so late as Ptolemy, and that 
lie adds to it the qualifying epithet Metanastai (MexavaGTcti), 
a term suggestive of their removal from some other area, 
and of the recent character of their arrival on the Danube. 
Giving full value to all this, there still remains the fact of 
primary importance in all our investigations on the subject 
in question, viz. that in the time of Ptolemy (at least) there 
were Slavonians on (or near) the river Theiss. 

At present it is sufficient to say that there are no ct priori 
reasons for considering these Jazyges as the most western 
of the branch to which they belonged, since the whole of 
the Pannonians may as easily be considered Slavonic as aught 
else. They were not Germans. They were not Celts; in 
which case the common rules of ethnological criticism induce 
us to consider them as belonging to the same class with the 
population conterminous to them; since unless we ‘ do this, 
we must assume a new division of the human species alto- 
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i^ther^a fact, which, though possible, and even probable, 
is not lightly to be taken up. 

So much for the a priori probabilites : the known facts by 
no means traverse them. The Pannonians, we learn from 
Dio, were of the same class with the Illyrians, i. t\ the 
northern tribes of that nation. These must have belonged 
to one of three divisions; the Slavonic, the Albanian, or 
some division now lost. Of these, the latter is not to be as¬ 
sumed, and the first is more probable than the second. In¬ 
deed, the more we make the Pannonians and Illyrians other 
than Slavonic, the more do we isolate the Jazyyes; and the 
more we isolate these, the more difficulties we create in a 
question otherwise simple. 

That the portion of Pannoma to the north of the Danube 
[i. e. the north-west portion of Hungary, or the valley of 
the Waag and Gran), was different from the country around 
the lake Peiso (Pelso), is a position, which can only be 
upheld by considering it to be the country of the Qnadi, and 
the Quadi to have been Germanic; — a view, against which 
there are numerous objections. 

Now, here re-appears the term Daei; so that we must re¬ 
cognise the important fact, that east of the Jazyyes there are 
the Dacians (and Get©) of the Lower, and west of the Jn- 
zyyt'S the Daci of the Upper Danube. These must be placed 
in the same category, both being equally either Slavonic or 
non-Slavonic. 

a. Of these alternatives, the first involves the following 
real or apparent difficulty, i. e. that, if the Get© are what 
the Daci are, the Thracians are what the Get© are. Hence, 
if all three be Slavonic, we magnify the area immensely, 
arid bring the Slavonians of Thrace in contact with the Greeks 
of Macedonia. Granted. But are there any reasons against 
this? So far from there being any such in the nature of 
the thing itself, it is no more than what is actually the case 
at the present moment. 

Ik The latter alternative isolates the Juzyges , and adds to 
the difficulties created by their ethnological position, under 
the supposition that they are the only Slavonians of the parts 
in question; since if out-lyers to the area ( exceptional , so to 
say), they must be either invaders from without, or else re¬ 
lics of an earlier and more extended population. If they 
be the former, we can only bring them from the iforth of 
the Carpathian mountains (a fact not in itself improbable, 
but not to be assumed, except for the sake of avoiding 
greater difficulties); if the latter, they prove the original 
Slavonic character of the area. 


< 81 . 
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The present writer considers the Daci then (western and 
eastern) as Slavonic, and the following* passage brings them 
as iar west as the Mar os or Mora we , which gives the name 
to the present Moravians, a population at once Slavonic and 
Bohemian: — "Campos et plana Jazyges S arm at ye, inontes 
vero et saltus pulsi ab his 1 >aci ad Pathissum an mem a Maro 
sive Duria . . . . tenant.” — Pirn. iv. 12 . 

The evidence as to the population of Moravia and North¬ 
eastern Hungary being Dacian, is Strabo’s riyov's .... rijg 
%ci$ocg og Ovjtfieveov lx nocXouou' tovg ylkv ydo zldxovg 

Tc^oOayoQBVovOi , tovg 6s retag, JTluzg ftav izyog rov TIovrov 
xexXipsvovg , xcd nyog n)v eco , Adxovg dh tovg eig ravdvtia 
ngog VeQyiCivCav xal tag rov ”l<3tgov 7tr\yag. — From Zeuss, 
in vv. Get a ?, Daci. 

In Moravia we have as the basis of argument, an existing 
Slavonic population, speaking a language identical with the 
Bohemian, but. different from the other Slavonic languages, 
and (as such) requiring a considerable period for the evo¬ 
lution of its differential characters. This brings us to Bo¬ 
hemia. At present it is Slavonic. When did it begin to 
be otherwiseV No one informs us on this point. Why should 
it not have been so ab initio , or at least at the beginning of 
the historical period for these parts? The necessity of an 
answer to this question is admitted 5 and it consists chiefly 
(if not wholly) in the following arguments; a. those con¬ 


nected with the term Marcomanni; b. those connected with 


the term JBoiohcmum. 

a. Marcomanni. — This word is so truly Germanic, and so 
truly capable of being translated into English, that those 
who believe in no othpr etymology whatever may believe 
that Marc-o-manni , or Marchmen , means the men of the ( boun¬ 
daries ) marches; and without overlooking either the remarks 
of Mr. Kemble on the limited nature of the word mearc > 
when applied to the smaller divisions of land, or the doctrine 
of Grimm, that its primary signification is wood or forest , 
it would be an over-refinement to adopt any other meaning 
for it in the present question than that which it has in 
its undoubted combinations, Mar kg rave , Alimark , MiUetmark, 
Ukermark , and the Marches of Wales and Scotland. If so, 
it was the name of a line of enclosing frontier rather than 
of an area enclosed ; so that to call a country like the whole 
of Bohemia, Mttrcomannic , would be like calling all Scotland 
or all Wales the Marches. 

Again, as the name arose - on the western, Germanic or 
Gallic side of the March, it must have been the name of an 
eastern frontier in respect to Gaul and Germany; so that to 
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suppose that there were Germans on the Bohemian line of 
the Marcomanni, is to suppose that the march was no mark 
(or boundary) at all, at least in an ethnological sense. This 
qualification involves n difficulty which the writer has no 
wish to conceal; a march may he other than an ethnological 
division. It may be a political one. In other words, it may 
be like the Scottish Border, rather than like the Welsh and 
the Slavono-Gernvanic marches of Altmark, Mittelmark and 
Ukernmrk. At any rate, the ned&ssity for n march being 
a line of frontier rather than a large compact, kingdom', is 
conclusive against the whole of Bohemia having been Ger¬ 
manic. because it was Marcomannic. 

b. The arguments founded on the name Boiohemum are best 
met by showing that the so-called country {home) of the Boil 
was not Bohemia but Bavaria . This will be better done in 
the sequel than now. At present, however, it may be as 
well to state that so strong are the facts in favour of Boio- 
hemum and Baiovarii meaning, not the one Bohemia and the 
other Bavaria, but one of the two countries , that Zeuss, one 
of the strongest supporters of the doctrine of an originally 
Germanic population in Bohemia, applies both of them to the 
firs teamed kingdom; a circumstance which prepares us for 
expecting, that if the names fit the countries to which they 
apply thus loosely, Boiohemum may as easily be Bavaria , as 
I he country of tne Baiovarii be Bohemia ; in other words, 
that wo have a convertible form of argument. 

ADDENDA (1859). 

(1) 

Too much stress is, perhaps, laid on the name Jazygos. The 
fact of the. word Jaszag in Magyar meaning a bowman compli¬ 
cates it. The probability, too, of the word for Language being the 
name of a nation is less than it is ought to be, considering the 
great extent to which it is admitted. 

( 2 ) 

The statements respecting'Bohemia are over-strong. Some por¬ 
tion of it was, probably, Marcomannic and German. The grea¬ 
ter part, however, of the original Boio-/i<?m-mn, or home of the 
Boii, I still continue to give to the country of the Boian occu¬ 
pants — Baio-aw-ii Bavaria ; the word itself being a compound 
of the Same kind as Cah t - wee re. ~ inhabit a n Is of Kent. (See Zeuss 
in v. Baiovarit). 
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KEAD 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

MARCH 8, J850. 

The portion of the Slavonic frontier which will be consi¬ 
dered this evening is the north-western, beginning with the 
parts about the Cimbrie peninsula, and ending at the point 
of contact between the present kingdoms of Saxony and Bo¬ 
hemia; the leading physical link between the two extreme 
populations being the Elbe. 

For this tract, the historical period begins in the ninth 
century. The classification which best shows the really west¬ 
erly disposition of the Slavonians of this period, and which 
gives us the fullest measure of the extent to which, at that 
time at least, they limited the easterly extension of the Ger¬ 
mans, is to divide them into a. the Slavonians of the 
Oimbric peninsula; b. the Slavonians of the right bank of 
the Elbe; c. the Slavonians of the left bank of the Elbe: the 
first and last being the most important, as best showing 
the amount of what may be called the Slavonic protrusion into 
the accredited Germanic, area. 

a. The Slavonians of the Cimbrie Peninsula .— Like the Sla¬ 
vonians that constitute the next section, these are on the 
right bank,of the Elbe; but as they are north of that river 
rather than east of it, the division is natural. 

The Watjrifflths. — Occupants of the country between the 
Travc and the upper portion of the southern branch of the 
Eyder. 

The Polabi. — Conterminous with the Yv r agmns and the Sax¬ 
ons of Sturmar, from whom they were separated bv the river 
Bille, 

Ik Slavonians of the right bank of the Elbe. — The Gbodriti. 
— This is a generic rather than a specific term; so that it 
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i^roi&ble that several of the Slavonic populations about to 
be noticed may be but subdivisions of the great Obotrit 
section. The same applies to the divisions already noticed — 
the Wagri and Polabi: indeed the classification is so uncer¬ 
tain, that we have, f6r these parts and times, no accurate 
means of ascertaining whether we are dealing with sub 
divisions or cross*-divisions of the? Slavonians. At any rate 
the word Obolriti was one of the beat-known of the whole 
list; so much so, that it is likely, in some cases, to have 
equalled in import the more general term Wend. The varie¬ 
ties of orthography and pronunciation may he collected from 
Zen.ss (in voce), where we find Obolriti , Obotrike, Abolrili , 
Abotruli , Apodriice, Abatareni, Apdrede, Abdrede , Abtrezi. Fur¬ 
thermore, as evidence of the generic character of the word, 
we find certain Easl-Obolrils (Osier-Ab/rezi ), conterminous with 
the Bulgarians, as well as the North-Obolrils (Nort-Abtrezi), for 
the parts in question. These are the northern districts of 
Meckienburg-Sehwerin, from the Trave to the War now, chiefly 
along the coast. Zeuss makes Schwerin their most inland lo¬ 
cality. The Descriptio Givi la turn gives them fifty-three towns. 

In the more limited sense of the term, the Obotrits are 
not conterminous with any German tribe, being separated 
by the Wagri and Polabi. Hence when Alfred writes Norton 
Eald-Seaxum is Apdrede, he probably merges the two sections 
last-named in the Obotritic. 

Although not a frontier population, the Obotrits find place 
in the present paper. They show that the Wagri and Po- 
labi were not mere isolated and outlying portions of the great 
family to which they belonged, but that they were in due 
continuity with the main branches of it. 

Varnahi . — This is the form which the name takes in Adam 
of Bremen. It is also that of the Varni, Varini, and Vi- 
run i of the classical writers; as well as of the Werini of the 
Introduction to th e Leges Angilonm el Werinonm , hoc est Thu- 
rihyorvm . Now whatever the Varini of Tacitus may have 
been, and however much the affinities of the Werini were 
with the Angli, the Varnahi of Adam of Bremen are Sla¬ 
vonic. 

c. Cis-Albion Slavonians. —Beyond the boundaries of the 
Duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg, the existence of Ger¬ 
mans on the right bank of the Elbe is nil. 

With Altmark the evidence of a Slavonic population 
changes, and lakes strength. Tlic present Altmark is not Ger¬ 
man, as Kent js Saxon, but only as Cornwall is. i. e. the 
traces of the previous Slavonic population are like the traces 
of the Celtic occupants of Cornwall, the rule rather than 
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Most of the geographical names in 
the remarkable exception being the name of 
the Old March itself. 

The Slavono-German frontier for the parts south of Alt- 
mark becomes so complex as to require to stand over for 
future consideration. All that will be done at present is to 
indicate the train of reasoning applicable here, and appli¬ 
cable along the line of frontier. If such was the state of 
things in the eighth and ninth centuries, what reason is there 
for believing it fr> have been otherwise in the previous ones? 
The answer is the testimony of Tacitus and others in the 
way of external, and certain etymologies, &c. in the way 
of internal, evidence. Without at present saying anything 
in the way of disparagement, to either of these series of 
proofs, the present writer, who considers that the inferen¬ 
ces which have generally been drawn from them are illegi¬ 
timate, is satisfied with exhibiting the amount of a priori 
improbability which they have to neutralize. If, when Ta¬ 
citus wrote, the area between the Elbe and Vistula was not 
Slavonic , but Gothic, the Slavonians of the time of Charle¬ 
magne must have immigrated between the second and eighth 
centuries- must have done so, not in parts, but for the whole 
frontier; must have, for the first and last time, displaced 
a population which has generally been the conqueror rather 
than the conquered; must have displaced it during one of the 
strongest periods of its history; must have displaced it every¬ 
where, and wholly; and (what is strange*’ still) that not per¬ 
manently— since from the time in question, those same Ger¬ 
mans, who between a. 200 and a.d. 800 .are supposed to have 
always retreated before the Slavonians, have from a.d. 800 
to A.I). 1800 always reversed the process and encroached 
upon their former dispossessors. 


ADDENDA (1859). 

or 

The details of the Slavonic area to the south of Altmark are 
as follows. • • 

Brandenburg , at tlie beginning of tin? historical period, was 
Slavonic, and one portion of it, the Circle of Cotbus, is so at 
the present moment. It is Tull of geographical names significant 
in the Slavonic languages. Of Germans to the East of the Elbe 




... exception, 
"are Slavonic, 
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"a. Ay uo signs until after the time of Charlemagne, But the 
"not even their eastern boundary. The Saale is the river 
which divides the Slavonians from tin? Thuringia ns — not only 
at the time when its drainage first comes to be known , but long 
afterwards. More than this, there were, in the 1 lilt and 12th cen¬ 
turies, Slavonians in Thuringia, Slavonians in Franconia — facts 
which can be found in full in Zeuss vi\ Frankischc and Thi'irin • 
gischc Slawen — (Die Deutscheji und die Ndchbafstamme). 

Saxony brings us dow n to the point with which the preceding 
paper concluded viz: the frontier of Bohemia. This .was in the 
same category with Brandenburg. In Leipzig Slavonic was spo¬ 
ken A. D. 1327. In Lusatia it is spoken at the present moment. 
When were the hypothetical Germans of all these parts elimina¬ 
ted, or (if not eliminated) amalgamated with a population of in¬ 
truders who displaced their language, not on one spot nr on two, 
but. every where? 

If the Slavonians of the time.of Charlemagne were indigenous 
to the western portion of their area, they were, a fortiori , indi¬ 
genous to the eastern. At any rate, few who hold that the Ger¬ 
man populations of Bohemia, Mecklenburg, Luneburg, Altmark, 
Brandenburg, Saxony, Silesia, and Lusatia are recent, will 
doubt their being so in Pomerania. 

Tir his Edition of the Germania of Tacitus the only Germans 
east of the Elbe, Saale and the Ficbtel Gebirge, recognised by the 
present writer are certain intrusive Marcomanni; who (by hypo 
thesis) derived from Thuringia, reached the Danube by way of 
the valley of Naab, and pressed eastward to sonic point un¬ 
known — but beyond the southern frontier of Moravia. Here 
they skirted the Slavonic populations of the north, and formed 
to their several areas the several Marches from which they took 
their name. 
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Ah fiir as we have gone hitherto we have gone in the direc¬ 
tion of the doctrine that the Slavonians of Franconia, Thuringia, 
Saxony, Altmark, Luneburg, Mecklenburg, Holstein, and Bran¬ 
denburg &c. were all old occupants of the districts in which they 
were found in the. 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries; also that the 
present Czekhs of Bohemia and Moravia, the present Serbs of 
Lusatia and Brandenburg, the present K as subs of Pomerania, 
and the present Slovaks of Hungary represent aboriginal popu¬ 
lations. We now ask how far this was the case with the fronta¬ 
gers of North-eastern Italy, and the Slavonians of Carinthia and 
(Jarniola. The conclusion to which we arrive in respect to these 
will apply to those of Bosnia, Serna, and Dalmatia. 

That- the Oarinthians and Carniolans were the descendants of 
the Garni of the Alpcs Cnmicae .would never have been doubted 
but for the following statements — <v The Krobati who now oc- 
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_ £>^cupy the parts in the direction of Delraatia are derived from 
"the Unbaptized Krobati, the Krovati Aspri.so-called; who 
"dwelt oil the othersi'de of Turkey, and near France, eontermi- 
"nous with the Unbaptized Slaves — i. e. the Serbi. The word 
"Krobati is explained by the. dialect of the Slaves. It means 
"the possessors of a large country” — Conslantinus Porphyroga- 
tirla — De Jdm. Imp. 31. cd. Par . p. 97. 

Again — "But the Krobati dwelt then in the direction of Bftgi- 
"vareia” (Bavaria) "where the Belokrobati are now. One tribe 
"( ysvsct ) separate ok Five brothers led them. Ohikas, and Lobelos, 
"and Koscntcs, and Moklo, and Krobatos, and two sisters, Tnga 
"and Buga. These with their people came to Delmatia — 'The 
"other Krobati stayed about France, and are called Belokrobati, 

e. Aspri Krobati, having their own leader. They are subject 
"to Otho the great king of France mid Saxony. They continue 
"Uubaptized, intermarrying” (avaTtEvilsgLag xcti a yet 7tceg I%ovtsg) 
"with the Turks’* — c. 30. p . 93. — The statement that the Kroa- 
tians of Dalmatia came from the Asprocroatians is repeated, The 
evidence, however, lies in the preceding passages; upon which 
it is scarcely necessary to remark thal be l = white in Slavonic, and 
aspro = while inKomaic, 

So much for the Croatians. The evidence that the Servians 
were in the same category, is also Constantine’s. —""It must be 
"understood that the Servians are from the Unbaptized Servians, 
"called also Aspri, beyond Turkey, near a place called Boiki, 
"near France — just like the Dr eat Crobatia, also Unbaptized 
"and White. Thence, originally, came the Servians — c . 32. p .99. 

In the following passages the evidence improves - "The same 
"Krobati came as suppliants to the. Emperor Heraclins, before 
"the Servians did tlio same, at the time of the inroads of the 
"Avars — By his order these same Krobati having Conquered 
"the Avars, expelled them, occupied the country they occupied, 
"and do so now” — c. 31. />• 97. 

Their country extended from the River Zentina to the frontier 
of Istria and, thence, to Tzentina and Chlebena in Servia. Their 
towns were Nona, Bclogradon, Belitzein, Scordona , Chlebena, 
Stolpon, Tenon, Kori, Klaboca — (. c . 31. p . 97. 98). Their country 
was divided into 1). Supun-rics (Zow tcenceg). 

They extended themselves. From the Krobati "who came into 
"Dalmatia a portion detached themselves, and conquered the Illy- 
"rian country and Pannonta” ( c. 30 p. 95). 

The further notices of the Servians are of the same kind. 
Two brothers succeeded to the kingdom, of which one offered 
his men and services to Heracjius, who placed them at first in 
the Theme Thessalonica, where they grew homesick, crossed the 
Danube about Belgrade, repented, turned back, were placed 
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baptized, (c. 32, p. 99,) 


It is clear that all this applies to the Slavonians of Croatia, 
Bosnia, Servia, and Slavonia— i. c. the trian je at the junction of* 
the Save and Danube. It bay no application to Istria, Carniola, 
Carinthia, and Styria. Have any writers so applied it? Some 
have, some have not. More than this, many who have never 
applied it argue just as if they had. Zeuss, especially stating that 
the Slavonic population of* the parts in question was earlier than 
that of Croatia, still, makes it recent. Why? This will soon 
be seen. At present , it is 1 enough to state that it is not by the 
direct application of the passage in Forphyrogeneta that the an¬ 
tiquity of the Slavonic character of the Garin thians, Carniolans. 
and Istrians is impugned. 

The real •reason lies in the fact, of the two populations being 
alike in other respects. What is this worth? Something ■ per¬ 
haps, much. Which way, however, does it tell? That depends 
on circumstances. If the Croatian? be recent, the Corinthians 
should he so too. But what, if the evidence make the Carin¬ 
thians old? Then, the recency of the Croatians is impugned. 
Now Zeuss (vv. AlpensUmen , Cavantani , and Creinarii) distinctly 
shews that there were Slavonians in the present districts before 
the time of Heraclitus — not much before, but still before. Why 
not much? fC They came only a little before, inasmuch as Proco¬ 
pius “gives us nothing but the old names Garni, and Nonci ,> . 
But what if these were Slavonic? 

The present meaning of the root Cam- is March , just as it is in 
U7t rain. In a notice of the year A. 1). 974 wo find "quod Cam- 
“iola vocatur, et quod vulgo vocatur Crcina metreha”, the Slavo¬ 
nic word being translated into German. Such a fact, under or¬ 
dinary circumstances would make the Cam- in Alpes Carn-i cie, a 
Slavonic gloss; as it almost certainly is. 1 do not, however, 
know tlie etymologist who lias claimed it. Zeuss does not — though 
it is from his pages that I get the chief evidence of its being one. 

Croatia, Bosnia , and Hervin now come under the application 
of the Constantine text. 

Let it pass for historical; notwithstanding the length of time 
between its author end the events which it records. 

Let it pass for historical, notwithstanding the high probability 
of Crobyzi, a word used in Servia before the Christian sera, being 
the same as Krobali. 

Let it pass for historical, notwithstanding the chances that it 
is only an inference from the presence of an allied population on. 
both sides of Panuonia. 

Let it pass for historical, notwithstanding the leadership of 
the five brothers (one the eponymtis JCrobalos) and the two sisters. 
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et it clo this, and then let us ask how it is to he intcTpretecf. 
idely or strictly? VVc see what stands against it viz: the exist¬ 
ing conditions of three mountainous regions exhibiting the signs 
of being the occupancies of an aboriginal population as much as 
any countries on the face of the earth. 

What then is the strict interpretation ? Even this — that Ile- 
raclius introduced certain Croatian,s from the north into the oc¬ 
cupancies of the dispossessed Avars apparently as military colo¬ 
nies. Does this mean that they were the first of their lineage? By 
no means. The lat£ emperor of Russian planted Slavonic colonies 
of Servians in Slavonic Russia. Metal upon metal is false heral¬ 
dry; but it does not follow that Slave upon Slave is bad ethnology. 

With such a full realization of the insufficiency of the evidence 
which makes Bohemia, Carinthia, Servia &c. other than Slavonic ab 
initio , we may proceed to the ethnology of the parts .to the west, 
and southwest—the Tyrol, Northern Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
and Wurtemberg. In respect to these, we may either distribute 
them among the populations of the frontier, or imagine for them 
some fresh division of the population of Europe, once existent, 
but now extinct. We shall not, however, choose this latter 
alternative unless we forget the wholesome rule which forbids us 
to multiply causes unnecessarily. 

Let us say, then, that the southern frontier of the division re¬ 
presented by the Slavonians of Caniiola was originally prolonged 
until it touched that of the northernmost Italians. In like, man¬ 
ner, let the Styrian and Bohemian Slaves extend till they 
meet the Kelts of Gaul. With this general expression I take- 
leave of this part of the subject—-.a subject worked out in detail 
else whore (Edition of Prichard's Eastern origin of the Celtic Nation , 
and The Germania of Tacitus with Ethnological, Notes , — Native 
Races of the Russian Empire &u.Y 

The northern and eastern frontiers of the Slavonians involve 
those of (l) XJgrians, (2) the Lithuanians. 

In respect to the former, I think a case can be made out for 
continuing the earliest occupancy of the populations represented 
by the Liefs of Oourland, and the Rah was of Estonia to the Oder 
at least; perhaps further. This means along the coast. Their ex¬ 
tent inland is a more complex question. The so called Fin hypo¬ 
thesis in its full formis regarded, by the present writer, as untenable. 
But between this and a, vast extension of the Fin area beyond its 
present hounds there is a great difference. It is one thing to con¬ 
nect. the Basks of Spain with the Khonds of India; another to 
bring the Estonians as far west as the Oder, or even as the Elbe. 
It is one thing to make an allied population occupant of Sweden, 
Spain, and Ireland; another to refer the oldest population of west¬ 
ern Russia to the stock to which the eastern undeniably belongs. 
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S^Thts laper is a mere question of more or less. The other is a, dif- 
ftrreirtfe, not of kind, but of degree. With this distinction we may- 
start from tiie most southern portion of the present Ugrian area; 
which is that of the Morduiiis in the Government of Penza. Or 
wo may start from the most western which is that of the Liefs of 
Courland. What arc the traces of Fin occupancy, between these 
and the Vistula and Danube —the Vistula westward, the Danube 
on the South. How distinct are they? And of what kind? We 
cannot expect them to be either obvious or numerous. Say that 
they are the vestiges of a state of things that has passed away 
a thousand years, and'we only come, to the time of Nestor. Say 
that they are doubly so old, and wo have only reached the days 
of Herodotus; in whose time there had been a sufficient amount 
of encroachment and displacement to fill the southern Governments 
of Russia with Scythians of Asiatic origin. The Britons were the 
occupants of Kent at the beginning of our sera. IIo w faint are 
the traces of them. We must regulate, then, our expectations 
according to the conditions of the question. We must expect 
to find things just a little more Ugrian than, aught else. 

From that part of Russia which could , even a thousand years 
ago, exhibit mi indigenous population we must subtract all those 
districts which were occupied by the Scythians. We do not 
know how much comes under this category. We only know that 
the Agathyrsi were in Hungary, and that they were, probably, 
intruders. We must siibstract the Governments of Kherson, Eka- 
terinoslav, and Taurida at the very least—-much of each if not 
all. That tliis is not too much is evident from the expressed 
opinions of competent investigators. Francis Newman carries 
the Scythia of Herodotus as far as Volhynia, and, in Volhynia, 
there were Oumatvian Turks as late as the I lth century. Say, 
however that the aborigines were not Fins. At any rate they 
were not the ancestors of the present Russians — and it is the 
original area of these that we are now considering. In. the 
North there were Fins when Novorogod, and in the East Fins 
when Moscow, was founded. In Koursk, writes, iiaxthausen, 
there is a notable difference in the physiognomy of the inhabi¬ 
tants; the features being Fin rather than Slavonic. 

I now notice the name of Roxolani. Prichard and, doubtless, 
others besides see in this a Fin gloss, the termination-ta* being 
the termination -laincn in Suome/m>??a , Ham &laine?i aud several 
other Fin words, i. e. a gentile termination. It does not follow 
from this that the people themselves were Fins. Tt only follows 
that they were in a Fin neigbourhoocl. Some one who spoke 
a language in which the form in -lain- was used to' denote the 
name of a people was on their frontier, and this .frontier must 
have been South of that of the Roxolani themselves — else how 
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o Greeks and HomansV It'this w ere not 
, then was the name native, and the Roxolani were 
either ease we- have a Fin gloss, and a Fin locality 
by it. Now the country of the Roxolani either readied, 
or approached, the Danube. 


In the account of Herodotus a population named Neuri occu¬ 
pied a marshy district at the back of the Scythian area; pro¬ 
bably the marshes of Pinsk. This is, perhaps, a Fin gloss. 
The tow n of Narym in the Ostiak country takes its name from 
the marshes ronn djt. 

The Lithuanian language avoids the letter/*. — using p. instead; 
sometimes m. The Greek tpikm is my hi in Lit]manic. The name, 
then, that a Fin locality would take in the mouth of a Lithua¬ 
nian would not he -Fin.sk hut d/insk, or Pinsk, and these are 
the names we find on what I think was, at one time, the. Finuo- 
Lit.l \ u anie fron ti e r. 

I should add that the. Jtour- in Aowr-sk seems to he the Koiir- 
in Fowr-tod, the //or- in //or-alli (a Fin population of the 
Middle Ages),, and the Car* in the eminently, and almost ty¬ 
pically, Fin //rtrelians. 

This is not much in the way of evidence. Much or little, how• 
ever, it is more than can he got for any other population. Much or 
little it is got at by a very cursory investigation. No special re¬ 
search has been instituted. No tumulus has been appealed to. No 
local dialect has been analysed. No ordnance map lias been 
pored over. All this will, doubtless, be done in time, and if, 
when it has been done, no confirmation of the present doctrine 
be found, the propounder will reconsider it. If the eAddenco point 
elsewhere he will abandon it. At present he brings the early 
Fit] frontier to Minsk and Pinsk. 

There, it touched that of the Lithuanians. To make those the 
most eastern members of the Sarniatian stock is, at the first 
to fly in the face of the testimony of their present position. They 
are, in one sense, the most western. The Germans of Prussia 
touch them on the side of Europe. Between them and the Fins 
of Asia, .the vast Russian area of the Governments of Sinolensko, 
Novogorod &c. intervene. Speaking laxly, one may say that, all 
Kiissla lies beyond them. Nevertheless , it is with the Fins of 
Estonia that they are also in contact; whilst the explanation 
of the German and Russian contact is transparently clear. The 
Germans (as a matter of history) cut their way through whole 
masses of Slavonians in Pomerania, before they reached them; 
so displacing the Slavonians to the west of them. The Russians 
(again a matter of history) pressed up to them by a circuit from 
the south and west. Thft Lithuanians have kept their position — 
but one population has stretched beyond, and another has pres- 
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yo.tlicm. Their language is eminently akin to the Sanskrir, 
h/siognomy is the most Fin of any thoroughly Europeiur 

There were no Slavonians, in situ , to the East of the Lithuanic 
area; none originally. By encroachment and change of place 
there are, in later times, many. There are, as aforolaid, all 
the Russians of the present moment. The question, however, be¬ 
fore us is the original area, the primordial situs. 

The westward extension of the Lithuanians is a matter upon 
which I do not press the details. I think that the Vistula may 
have been to them and the Slavonians what the Thine was to the 
Gauls and Germans. The main question is how* far can we bring 
them south? "What justifies us in making them reach the Carpathi¬ 
ans? At present we find them in Livonia, Oourhind, Fast Prussia, 
Vilna, and Grodno; but further south than Grodno nowhere; no¬ 
where, at least, with the definite characteristics of name and lan¬ 
guage. Every inch that is given them south of Grodno must have 
its proper evidence to support it. 

The Gothini of Tacitus arc the first population that we may 
make Lithuanic. What says Tacitus? They were not Germans; 
their language, proved this. They were not Sarmatians. .The 
Barmatians imposed a tribute upon, as on men of another stock 
— trilmia ut alkmycnis impemunl. The Quadi did the same. If 
neither Germans nor Sarmatians what were they? Members of a 
stock now extinct? The rule against the unnecessary multiplica¬ 
tion of causes forbids us to resort to this supposition. I.)o so once 
and we may always be doing it. Were they Fins? Bay that they 
were, and what do we gain by it? We may as well prolong the 
Lithuania area from Grodno as the Fin from Pinsk. Nay, better. 
That Grodno is Lithuanian we know. That Pinsk was Fin we 
infer. Were they Scythians? We know of no Scythians beyond 
the Maros; so that the reasoning which told against the Fin hy¬ 
pothesis tells equally against the Turk. Beyond the Germans, 
the Slavonians, the Fins, the * Turks, and the Lithuanians we 
have nothing to choose from; and I submit that the minimum 
amount of assumption lies with the population last named. 

Now comes the name of their Language. The Language of the 
Gothini was Gallica —Osos Pannonica, Gothinos Gallica arguit 
non esse Romanos. I have given reasons elsewhere (Germania 
of Tacitus with Ethnological notes) for translating Galliea Galli - 
eian, — not Gallic. Bay, however, that the latter is the better 
translation; Gothini would still be the name of the people. 

There is a country, then, of. the Gothini sufficiently far 


* The term Turk is used in its wide Ethnological sense, and includes 
the Saji ken, 
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to be in contact •with the Quadi and Sarmatre— the** 
in Moravia and Upper Hungary, the Sarmatm in the parts 
between the Thciss and the Danube. Gallicia meets these condi¬ 
tions. It was a mining country. Gallicia, is this. It was on the 
Upper Vistula — probably at its head-waters. At the mmtlh of 
tile same river the name re-appears, in that of the 6’oMones, G-utt- 
ones, Gi/tkoncm dc. of the Amber country. These were either the 
nearest neighbours of the Aestyii, or the Aestyii themselves under 
a name other than German—for Aestyii is an undoubted German 
gloss, just like E&t- in Esl- onia. 

Are we justified m identifying these two populations on the 
strength of the name? Ho. What we are justified in doing, 
however, is this.. We are justified in placing on the frontier of 
both a language in which the root Goth- was part of a national 
name. 

At the beginning of the historical period these Gothones were 
the Lithuanians of East Prussia, and their neigbours called them 
Gtiddon. They were the congeners of those Lithuanians whose 
area, even now , extents as far south as Grodno. 

It is easy to connect the Gothones with Grodno; hut what con¬ 
nects Grodno with Goth ini an Gallicia? What can connect it now? 
All is Polish or Russian. What arc the proofs that it was not so 
from the beginning? The following—the populations between 
Grodno and the frontier of Gallicia, appear, for the first time in 
history in the 13th century; but not as Poles, nor yet as Russians, 
but as Lithuanians — "cum Pruihenica et Litfmanica lingua ha- 
bens magjaa ex parte similitudinem et intelligentiam”—"lingua, 
ritu, religione, et moribus magnam habebat cum Lithuanis, Pru - 
thenis et Samogitis 99 (the present, Lithuanians of East Prussia) 
? ' conform it atem’ ’. 

We cannot bring these quite down to Gallicia; and this is not to 
he wondered at. The first notice we have of them is very nearly 
the last as well. The narrative which gives us the preceding texts 
is the narrative of their subjugation and extinction. 

What was the name of this people? I premise that wo get it 
through a double medium, the Latin, and the Slavonic—the hit¬ 
ter language always being greatly disguised in its adaptation to 
the former. The commonest form is Jacsswitigi (Lai.) Jatwyazi 
(Slavonic); then (in documents) Geiuin ?. iUe, a word giving the 
root Gothon-. Finally, we have "Pollexiani Getharum sen Prus- 
fiorum gens’*. 

Such are the reasons for connecting the Gothini of the Marco- 
mannie frontier with the Gothini of the Baltic, and also for making 
both (along with the connecting Jaezwingi) Lithuanians. This 
latter point, however, is unessential to the present investigation; 
which simply considers the area of the Slavonians. For the parts 
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Carpathians, it was limited by a continuous line 
<M^nt^Hf y / beluinz\t(R , and Got hones. Whatever those were they 
w&re raSt Slavonic. 

Sncli is the sketch of the chief* reasons for believing that origi¬ 
nally the Vistula (there or thereabouts) way the boundary of the 
Slavonians on the North East; a belief confirmed by the pheno¬ 
mena of the languages spoken, at the present moment, beyond 
that river* They fall into few dialects; a fact which is prima facie. 
evidence of recent introduction. The Polish branch showy itself 
in varieties and subvarieties on its western frontier ; the Russian 
on its southern and youth-eastern. The further they arc found 
East and North, the newer they are. 

L may add that I find no facts in the special ethnology of the 
early Poles, that complicate this view. On the contrary, the spe¬ 
cial facts, such as they are, arc confirmatory rather than aught 
else of the western origin and the eastern direction , of a Polish 
line of encroachment, migration, occupancy, displacement, inva¬ 
sion, or conquest. Under the early kings of the blood of Piast 
(an individual wholly un historic), the locality for their exploits 
and occupancies is no part of* the country about the present capi¬ 
tal, Warsaw; but the district round Posen and Uneaten; this 
being the area to which the earliest legends attach themselves. 

Where this is not the case, where the Duchy of Posen or Prus¬ 
sian Poland does not givfe us the earliest signs of Polish occu¬ 
pancy, the parts about Cracow do. At any rate, the legends lie 
in the west and south rather than in the east; on the Saxon or 
the Bohemian frontier rather than the Litluianic. 

The Slavonic area south of the Carpathians gives us a much 
mdre complex question — one, indeed, too complex to investi¬ 
gate it in all its hearings. 

That there were both Slavonians and Lithuanians in Dacia, 
Lower Mcesia, Thrace, and, even, Macodon is nearly certain — 
and that early. Say that they wore this at the beginning of the 
historical period. It will, by no means, make them aboriginal. 

Such being the case I limit myself to the statement that, at 
the beginning of the historical period, the evidence and reason¬ 
ing that, connects the Thracians with the (retie, the (fet© with the 
Doc?, and the Bad with the Sarmatian stock in general is suffi¬ 
cient. Whether it makes them indigenous to their several areas 
is another question. It is also another question whether the 
relationship between them was so close as the current statements 
make it. These identify the Geta) and Dari. I imagine that they 
were (there or thereabouts) as different ns the Bohemians and 
the Lithuanians—the Getie Lithuanians, and th^ Dacian (Daci= 
Tfaxcn) Czekhs; both, however being -Sarinatian, 

I also abstain from the details of a question of still greater 
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^■'importance and interest viz: the extent to which a third language of 
the class which contains the Slavonian and Lithiumie may or may 
not have been spoken in the parts under notice. There was room 
for it in the parts to the South of the Fin, and the east of the Li- 
thuanic, areas. There was room for it in the present Governments 
of Podolia, and Volhynia, to say nothing of large portions of 
the drainage of the Lower Danube. The language of stick an 
area, if its structure coincided with its geographical position would 
be liker the Litlraauic and the most eastern branch of the Sla¬ 
vonic than any otlier Languages of the so-called Indo-European 
Stock. It would also be more Sarmatian than cither German or 
Classical. Yet it would be both Classical and German also, on 
the strength of the term Indo-European. It would be the most 
Asiatic- of the tongues so denominated* with some llgrjan affini¬ 
ties, and others with the languages in the direction of Armenia, 
and Persia. It would be a language, however, which would soon 
be obliterated; in as much as the parts upon which we place, it 
were, at an early date, overrun by Scythians from tlic East, 
and Slavonians from the West. When we know Volhynia, it 
is Turk, and Polish, anything but aboriginal. Such a lan¬ 
guage, however, might, in case the populations who spoke it had 
made early conquests elsewhere, be, still, preserved to our own 
times. Or it might have been , at a similarly early period, com¬ 
mitted to writings; the works in which it was embodied having 
come down to us. If so, its relations to its congeners would be 
remarkable. They woiihJ only be known in a modern , it only in 
an ancient, form. Such being the case the original affinity might 
be disguised; especially if the. transfer of the earlier language 
had been to some very distant and unlikely point. 

I will now apply this hypothetical series of arguments. It has 
long been known that the ancient, sacred, and literary language 
of Northern India has its closest, grammatical affinities in Europe. 
With none of the tongues of the neighbouring countries, with no 
form of the Tibetan of the ^Himalayas Or the Burmese dialects 
of the north-east, with no Tamu! dialect of the southern part of 
the Peninsula itself has it half such dose resemblances as it has 
with the distant and disconnected Lithuanian. 

A.s to the Lithuanian, it has, of course, its closest affinities 
with the Slavonic tongues of Russia, Bohemia, Poland, and Ser- 
via, as aforesaid. And when we go beyond the Sarmatian stock, 
and bring into the field of comparison the other tongues of Eu¬ 
rope, the Latin, the Greek, the German, and the Keltic, we 
find that the Litlmanie is more or less connected with them. 

Now, the botanist who, found in Asia, extended over a com¬ 
paratively small area, a single species, belonging to a genus 
which covered two-thirds of Europe (except so far as he might 



cilic question into an hypothesis as to the origin of vegetation in 
general) would pronounce the genus to he European. 'Hie zoo¬ 
logist, in a case of zoology > would do the same. 


Mutalis mutandis , the logic of the philologue should he that of 
the naturalist. Yet. it is not. 

1. The area of Asiatic languages in Asia allied to the ancient 
].language of India, is smaller than the area of European langua¬ 
ges allied to the Lithuauic5 and — 

2. The class or genus to which the. two tongues equally belong, 
is represented in Asia by the Indian division only; whereas in 
Europe it falls into three divisions, each of, at least, equal value 
with the single Asiatic one. 

Nevertheless, the so-called Indo-European languages are de¬ 
duced from Asia. 

1 do not ask whether, as a matter of fact, this deduction is right 
or wrong. I only state, as a matter of philological history, that it 
is made, adding that the hypothesis which makes it is illegitimate. 
It rests on the assumption that, it is easier to bring a population 
from India to Russia'than to take one from Russia to India. In the. 
case of the more extreme language of •which it takes cognisance 
this postulate becomes still more inadmissible. It assumes, in 
the matter of the Keltic (for instance}, that it is easier to bring the 
people of Galway from the Punjab, than the tribes of the Punjab 
from Eastern Europe. In short, it seems to be a generally received 
rule amongst investigators, that so long as we bring our migration 
from east to west we may let a very little evidence go a very 
long way; whereas, so soon as we reverse the process, and sup¬ 
pose a line from .west to east, the converse becomes requisite, 
and a great deal of evidence is to go but a little way The effect 
of this has been to create innumerable Asiatic hypotheses and 
few or no European ones. Russia may have been peopled from 
Persia , or Lithuania from Hindustan, or Greece front Asia, or 
any place west of a given meridian from any place cast of it 
— but the converse, never. No one asks for proofs In the former 
case; or if ho do, he is satisfied with a very scanty modicum: 
whereas, in the latter, the best authenticated statements undergo 
stringent scrutiny. Inferences fare worse. They are hardly al¬ 
lowed at all. It is all "theory and hypothesis” if \ve resort to 
them in cases from west to east; but it is no "theory” and no 
"hypothesis’ 9 when avc follow the sun and move westwards. 

Let the two lines be put on a level, and let ethnographi¬ 
cal philology cease to be so one-sided as it is. Let the possibi¬ 
lity of a Western origin of the Sanskrit- language take its natu¬ 
ral place as the member of an alternative hitherto ignored. I 
do not say what will follow in the way of historical detail. I only 
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ON THE ORIGINAL EXTENT OF TFIE SLAVONIC! AREA. 


say (in the present paper at least) that the logic of an important 
class of philological questions will- be improved. As it stands at 
present, it is little ‘more than a remarkable phenomenon in the 
pathology of the philological mind, a symptom of the morbid con¬ 
dition of the scientific imagination of learned men. 

Turning westwards we now take up the Slovenians of Garin- 
thia and Styria on their western frontier, not forgetting the sou- 
thermost of the Czekhs of Bohemia. How far did the Slavonic 
area extend in tb<^direction of Switzerland, Gaul, and Italy? 

In the Tyrol we have such geographical names as Schafn-fe 
GrshwVz-thal, and Vinlsh-g an; in the Yorarlberg, Jve d -nitz and 
‘Windisch -matreu Even where the names are less definitely Sla¬ 
vonic, the compound sibilant tsh, so predominant in Slavonic, 
so exceptional in German, is of frequent occurrence. This, per¬ 
haps, is little, yet is more than can he found in any country 
known to have been other than Slavonic. 

Again — a Slavonic population in'the Vorarlberg and Southern 
Bavaria best accounts for the name Fmd-elieia. 

If the Slavonians are aboriginal, and if the Czekhs are the 
same, the decisive evidence that, within the historical period, 
they have both receded is in favor of their respective areas 
having originally been greater than they are at present. Such 
being the case, we may bring them both further south and fur¬ 
ther west. How far? This is a question of minute detail, not to 
be* answered off-hand. The rule of parsimony, however, by which 
we. are forbidden to multiply stocks unnecessarily, carries them 
to the frontier'of the Gaulsjn one direction, and the Italians on 
the other. 

If so, there may have been Slavonians on the frontier of Li¬ 
guria. More than this the Rhoeti may have been Slavonic also. 
But many make the Etruscans Khsetian. Is it possible however, 
that even the Etruscans wore Slavonic? 

„1 know of numerous opinions against, their being so. I know of 
no facts. 



OK THE TERMS OF G0TH1 AND GETJE. 


OBSERVATIONS LAID BEFORE THE ETHNOLOGI¬ 
CAL SECTION, AT THE MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE, HELD AT BIRMINGHAM 1849. 

So far from the Gotlii and Get® being identical there is 
no reason to believe that any nation of Germany ever bore 
the former of these two names until it reached the, country 
of the population designated by the latter. If so, the Goths 
were Gothic, just as certain Spaniards are Mexican and Pe¬ 
ruvian; and just as certain Englishmen are Britons i.c. not 
at all. 

The Goths of the Danube, etc. leave Germany as Grutungs 
and Thervings, become Mareonianni along the Bohemian 
and Moravian frontiers> Ostrogoths and Visigoths, on the 
Lower Danube (or the land of the Get®), and Mcesogoths 
(from the locality in which they become Christian) in Mcesia. 

What were tiro Goths of Scandinavian It is not I who 
am the first by many scores of investigators to place all 
the numerous populations to which the possible modifications 
of the root G—t apply in the same category. I only deny 
that that category is German. Few separate the Jutes of 
Jutland, from the Goths of Gothland. Then there is the 
word Vitae: which is to Gut-, as is to Gut- ielmus, 

a form that was probably Litlnmnic. 

If J- f-/, as it occurs in the word Jute, be, really, the same 
as the G-\-t in Got or Goth , we have a reason in favour of 
one of the earlier Danish populations having been Lithuanie. 

The four islands of Seal and, Laaland, Moen, and Falstcr 
formed the ancient Vithesleth. This division is of consider¬ 
able import; since tlic true country of Dan , the eponymus 
of the Danes, was not Jutland, nor vet Skaane, nor yet Even. 
It was tho Four Islands of the Vithesleth "Dan — rex 
priino super Sialandiam, Monam, Falstriam, ct Lalandiam, 
cujus regnum diccbatur Vithesleth. Deinde super alias pro- 
vincias et insulas et totura regnuin.” — Petri Olai Chron. 

9 
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■urn Daniie. Also, "Vklit aiitem Dan regionem sua$) 
qva.ni regnavit, Jutiam, Fioniam, Wilheslelh y Scaniam 
quod csset bona.” — Anna). Esrom. p. 224. 

That the Swedes and Norwegians are the newest Scandina¬ 
vians and that certain Ugrians were the oldest, is undoubted. 
But it by no means follows that the succession was simple. 
Between the first and last there may have been any amount of 
intercalations. Was this the case? My own opinion is, that 
the first encroachments upon the originally Ugrian area of 
Scandinavia were not from the south-west, but from the 
south-east/ not from Hanover but from Prussia and Oourland, 
not Herman but Lithuania aud (as a practical proof of the 
inconvenience of the present nomenclature) 'although hot 
German, Gothic . 

Whether these encroachments were wholly Lithuania, ra¬ 
ther than Slavonic as well, is doubtful. When the archeo¬ 
logy of Scandinavia is read aright, i. e. without a German 
prepossession, the-evidence of a second population will be¬ 
come clear. This however, is a detail. 

. The Gothic historian Jornandes, deduces the Goths of 
the Danube first from the southern coasts of the Baltic, and 
ultimately from Scandinavia; 1 think, however, that whoever 
reads his notices will be satisfied that he lias fallen into the 
same confusion in respect to the Germans of the’Lower Da¬ 
nube and the Getse whose country they settled in, as an 
English writer would do who should adapt the legends of 
Geoffroy of Monmouth respecting the British kings to the 
genealogies of Ecbert and Alfred or to the Origin of the 
warriors under Hepgist. The legends of the soil and the 
legends of its invaders have been mixed together. 

Nor is such confusion unnatural. The real facts before 
the historian were remarkable. There were Goths on the 
Lower Danube, Germanic in blood, and known b.y the 
&ame name as the older inhabitants of the country. There 
were Gothones, or Guttones , in the Baltic, the essential part 
of whose name was Goth-] the - n- being, probably, and al¬ 
most certainly , an inflexion. 

Thirdly, there were Goths in Scandinavia, and Goths in 
an Intermediate island of-the Baltic. With such a series of 
6Wf-lands, the. single error of mistaking' the old Cetic legends 
for those of the more recent Germans (now called Goths), 
would easily engender others; and the most distant of the 
three Gothic areas would naturally pass for being* the oldest 
also. Hence, the deduction of - the Goths Of the Danube 
from the Scandinavian Gothland. 
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ON THE JAPODES AND GEPIDiE. 


READ 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

JANUARY 15 Til 1857. 


Of the nations whose movements are connected with the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire, though several are 
more important than the Gephiiv , few arc of a greater inter¬ 
est. This is because the question of their ethnological re¬ 
lations is more obscure than that of any other similar po¬ 
pulation of equal historical prominence. How far they were 
Goths rather than Vandals, or Vandals rather than Goths, 
how far they were neither one nor the other, has scarcely 
been investigated. Neither has their origin been determined. 
Nor have the details of their movements been ascertained. 
That the current account, as it stands in the pages of dor- 
nandes Diaconus, is anything but unexceptionable, will be 
shown in the present paper. It is this account, however, 
which lias been adopted by the majority of inquirers. 

The results to which the present writer^commits himself are 
widely different from those of his predecessors; he believes 
them, however, to be of the most' ordinary and common¬ 
place character. Why, then, have, they not been attained 
long ago? Because certain statements ^ to a contrary effect, 
being taken up without .a due amount of preliminary criti¬ 
cism, have directed the views of historians and ethnologists 
towards a wrong poiut. 

These, however, for the present will be ignored, and no¬ 
thing, in the first instance, will be attended to but the pri¬ 
mary facts upon which the argument, in its simplest form, de¬ 
pends. Those being adduced, the Ordinary interpretation of 
them will be suggested; after which , the extent to which it is 
modified by the statements upon which the current doctrines 
are founded will be investigated. 

If we turn to Strabo's account of the parts on the north¬ 
eastern side of the Adriatic, the occupancies of the nume- 

9 * 
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^'>rous tribes of the Roman province of Illyricum, we shall find 
that no slight prominence is given to the population called 
’ichtothg. They join the Garni. The Culpa (Kokamg) flows 
through their land. They stretch along the coast to the river 
Tedaoius; Scnia is their chief town. The Moentini, the Aven- 
dcatee, the Auripini, are their chief tribes. Vendos (Avendo) 
is one of their occupancies. Such are the notices of Strabo, 
Ptolemy, Appian, and Pliny; Pliny's form of the word being 
Japydes. * 

The lapodes, then, or Japydes, of the authors in question, 
are neither an obscure nor an inconsiderable nation. They 
extend along the sea-coast of the Adriatic. They occupy 
the valley of the Oulpa. They are Illyrian, but contermi¬ 
nous with Pannoma. 

As Pliny seems to have taken his name from Strabo, the 
.authors just quoted may all be called Greek. With the latest 
of them we lose the forms ’lanodes or Japydes. 

As the Roman empire declines and its writers become less 
and. less classical, their geographical records become less sy¬ 
stematic and more fragmentary; and it is not till we get to 
the times of Probus and Maximum that we find any name 
approaching ’idjzodtg. Probus, however, plants a colony of 
Gepidce -within the empire ( Vopiscvs , Vil. Pul), c. 18 ). The 
Tervings also light against the Vandals and Gipedes (Ma- 
merlinus in GcncihL Mux. c. 17 ). Sidonius makes the fierce 
Gepida (Gepida irux) a portion of the army of Attila. Finally, 
we have the Gepida 1 ., the Lombards, and the Avars, as the 
three most prominent populations of the sixth century. 

The Gepid locality in the fifth century is the .parts about 
Sinn i urn and Singidunum— Alt Schabacz and Belgrade — 
within the limits of Pannonia, and beyond those of Illyri- 
euiu, /. e. a little to the north of the occupancy of the la¬ 
podes and Japydes of Strabo and Pliny. 

There is, then, a little difference in name between Japydes 
and Gepida;, and a little difference in locality between the 
Gepida and lapodes. I ask, however, whether this is sufficient 
to raise any doubt as to the identity of the two words? Whe¬ 
ther the populations they denoted were the same is another 
matter. 1 only submit that, word for word, Japyd and Gepid 
are one. Yet they have never been considered so. 'On the 
contrary, the obscure history of the Japydes is generally 
made to end with Ptolemy; the more brilliant one of the 
Gepkhe to begin with Vopiscus. This may he seen in Gib¬ 
bon, in Zeuss, or in any author whatever who notices either, 
or both, of the two populations. 

There is a reason for this; it does not, however, lie in 
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'ifPefdnce of name. Wider ones than this arc overlook 
D^^ven the most cautious of investigators. Indeed, the 
swtedged and known varieties of the word Gopidfe itself, 
are far more divergent from each other than Gepidcc is from 
Japydes. Thus Gypides, rijitcudas, rszfocudsg, are all ad¬ 
mitted varieties, — varieties that no one has objected to. 

Nor yet does the reason for thus ignoring the connexion 
between Gcpidct * and Japydcs lie in the difference of their 
respective localities. For a period of conquests and inva¬ 
sions, the intrusion of a population from the north of Illy- 
ricurn to the south of Pannoma is a mere trifle in the eye 
of the ordinary historian, who generally moves large nations 
from one extremity of Europe to another as freely as a chess¬ 
player moves a queen or castle on a chess-board. In fact, 
some change, both of name and place, is to be expected. 
The name that Strabo, for instance, would get through an 
Illyrian, Vo pi sous or Sidonius would get through a, Gothic, 
and Procopius through (probably) an Avar, authority — di¬ 
rectly or indirectly. 

The true reason for the agreement in question having been 
ignored, lies in the great change which had taken place in 
the political relations of the populations, not only of IUyri- 
cum and Pannonia, but of all parts of the Roman* empire. 
The Japycles arc merely details in the conquest of Illyncum 
and Dalmatia; the Gepid history, on the contrary, is con¬ 
nected with that of two populations eminently foreign and 
intrusive on the soil of Pannonia , — the Avars and the Lom¬ 
bards. How easy, then, to make the Gepidse foreign and 
intrusive also. Rarely mentioned, except in connexion with 
the exotic Goth, the exotic Vandal, the exotic Avar, and 
the still more lexotic Lombard, the Gepid becomes, in the 
eyes of the historian, exotic also. 

This error is by no means modern. It dates from the 
reign of Justinian; and occurs in the writings of 3tich seem¬ 
ing authorities as Procopius and Jornandes. With many 
scholars this may appear conclusive against our doctrine; 
since. Procopius and Jornandes may reasonably bo consider¬ 
ed as competent and sufficient witnesses, not only of their 
foreign origin, but also of their Gothic affinities. Let us, 
however, examine their statements. Procopius writes, that 
"the Gothic nations are many, the greatest being the Goths, 
Vandals, Visigoths, and Gepaides. They were originally 
called the Sauroinatfe and Melanchheni. Some call them 
the Getic nations. They differ.in name, but in nothing else. 
They are all whiteskinned and yellow-haired, tall and good- 
looking, of the same creed, for they are all Arians. Their 
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(I Gothic.” This, though 
(#. Vand. i. 2). Their ( 
i no older than their common Arianism. 

Again, the Seiri and Alani are especially stated to bo 
Goths, which neither of them were, —• the Alans, not even 
in the eves of such claimants for Germany as Grimm and 
Zeuss. 

Jornandes writes: "Quoiuodo vero Getm Gepicheque sint 
parentes si quseris, paucis absolvam. Meminisso denes, me 
initio de Scanzige instil ic gremi'o Goth os dixisse egressos cum 
Berich suo rege, tribus tantum navibus yectos ad citerloris 
Oceani ripam; quarum trium una navis, lit assolet, tardius 
vecta, nomen genti fertur dedisse; nam lingua eorum pigra 
Gepanta dicitur. Hinc factum est, ut. paullatim et corrupte 
noinen eis ex eonvitio nasceretur. Gepidm narnque sine du- 
bio ex Gothorum prosapia clucunt originem: sed quia, ut 
dixi, Gepanta nigrum aliquid tardumquc Bignat, pro gratuito 
eonvitio Gepidarum nomen oxortum est, quod nec ipsum, 
credo, falsissimum. Sunt enim tardioris ingenii, graviores 
ebrporum vclocitate. lii ergo Gepidaftacti invidia, dudum 
spreta proviucia, commanebant in insula Viselfe amnis vadis 
circumacta, quam pro patrio serin one dicebant, Gepidojos. Nunc 
earn, ut’fertur, iusulam gens Yividaria incolit, ipsis ad me- 
liores terras rneantibus. Qui Vividarii ex diver sis nationi- 
bus acsi in unum asylum collecti sunt, et gentem fecisse 
noscuntur.” 

i submit that tliis account is anything but historical. Bo 
it so. It may, however, be the expression of a real Gothic 
affinity on the part of the Gepids, though, wrong in its de¬ 
tails. Eveh this is doubtful. That it may indicate a poli¬ 
tical alliance, that it may indicate a partial assumption of 
a Gothic nationality, I, by no means, deny. 1 only deny 
that it vitiates the doctrine that Jcipydes and Gcpiilce are, ac¬ 
cording to the common-sense interpretation of them, the same 
word. 

The present is no place for exhibiting in full the reasons 
for considering Jornandes to be a very worthless writer, a 
writer whoso legends (if we may call them so) concerning 
the Goths, are only Gothic in the way that the fables of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth arc English, i. e. tales belonging to 
a country which the Goths took possession of, rather than 
tales concerning the invaders themselves * 

It is suggested then, that the statements of Procopius and 
Jornandes being ignored, the common-sense interpretation of 
the geographical and etymological relations of the Iqpvdes 
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^TwiiV'ffepidce — 'word for word, and place for place — be allow¬ 
ed to take its course; the Gepidac being Jpoked upon as 
Illyrians, whatever may be tin* import of that word; occu¬ 
pants, at least, of the country of the lapodes, and probably 
their descendants. 

Thus far the criticism of the present, paper goes towards 
separating the Gcpidfc from the stock with which they are 
generally connected, viz. the German, — also from any emi¬ 
grants from the parts north of the Danube, e. t/. Poland, 
Prussia, Scandinavia, and the like. So far from doing any¬ 
thing of this kind, it makes.them indigenous to the parts to 
the north east of the head of the Adriatic. As such, what 
were they? Strabo makes them a mixed nation — Kelt and 
Illyrian. 

What is Illyrian? Either Albanian or Slavonic; it being 
Illyria where the populations represented by tho Dalmatians 
of Dalmatia come in contact with the populations represent¬ 
ed by the Ski pc lav of Alban in*. 

The remaining object of the present paper is to raise two 
fresh questions: — * 

1 . The first connects itself with the early history.of Italy, 
and asks how far migrations from the eastern side of the 
Adriatic may have modified the original population of I tab* 
Something — perhaps much — in this way is suggested by 
Niebuhr; suggested, if not absolutely stated. The Ohaonian 
name', as well as other geographical and ethnological rela¬ 
tions, is shown to be common to both sides of the Gulf. Can 
the? class of facts indicated hereby be enlarged? The name, 
which is, perhaps, the most important, is that of the Gaiabri. 
These are, writes Strabo, a "people of the DardaniaUe, in 
whose land is an ancient city” (p. 3 16 ). Word for word 
this is Colabri— whatever the geographical and ethnological 
relations may be. Without being exactly lapodes, these C'a- 
labri are in the bipod neighbourhood. 

Without being identical, the name of tho Italian Iapygos 
(which was to all intents and purposes another name for 
Gaiabri) is closely akin to. lapodes; so that, in Italy, wo 
have Calabri called also lapyges, and, in Illyria, lapodes 
near a population called Gaiabri. 

More than this, Niebuhr (see Diet, of Greek and Roman 
Geography, v. Japygia) suggests that Apulia may be lapygia, 
word for word. The writer of the article just quoted demurs 
to his. At the same time the change from / to d is, -at the 
present moment, a South Italian characteristic. The Sicilian 
for hello was beddo. On the other hand, this is a, change in 
the wrong direction; still it is a change of the kind required. 
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Tjic evidence that there was a foreign population 
jabvia is satisfactory—the most definite fact being the state¬ 
ment that the Salleritines were partly Cretans, associated 
with Locrians and Illyrians. (See Calabria.) 

Again, this district, wherein the legends concerning Dio- 
med prevailed, was also the district of the Daunii, whom 
Festus' (v. Daunta ) connects with Illyria. 

I suggest that, if the Calabri were Galabri, the Iapyges 
were lapodes. Without enlarging upon the views that the 
definite recognition of Illyrian elements in Southern Italy 
suggests, we proceed to the next division of our subject. 

2 . Js there any connexion between the names Iapod-es and 
lapet-m? The answer to this is to be found in the exposi¬ 
tion of the criticism requisite for such problems. Special 
evidence there is none. 


The.first doctrine that presents itself to either the ethno¬ 
logist or the historian of fiction, in connexion with the name 
lapetus, is that it is the numb of some eponymus — a name 
like Hcllen, or /Folus, Ion, or I)orus. . Hut this is opposed 
by the fact that no nation of any great*!listorical prominence 
bears such a designation. Doubtless, if the Thracians, the 
Indians, the ./Egyptians, &c. had been named Japed , the 
doctrine in question would have taken firm root, and that at 
once. But such is not the case. 

May it not, however, have been borne by an obscure po¬ 
pulation V The name Greek was so born. So, at first, was 
the name Halien. So, probably, the names to which we owe 
the wide and comprehensive terms Europe , Asia , Africa, 
and others. Admit then that it may have belonged to an 
obscure population; -—next, admitting this, what name so like 
as that of the lapodes? Of all known names (unless an 
exception be made in favour of the -yypt in rE-yypt) it must 
be this or none. No other lias any resemblance at all. 

Who were on the. confines of the.non-Hellenic area? Ia¬ 
pyges on the west; lapodes on the north-west. The sug¬ 
gested area was not beyond the limits of the Greek mythos. 
It was the area of the tales about Diomed. It was the area 
of the talcs about Anterior. It was but a little to the north 
of the land of the Lapiihce, whose name, in its latter two- 
thirds, is J-apod. It ran in the direction of Orphic and Bac¬ 
chic. Thrace to the north. It ran in the direction of Oyclo- 
psean and Lestrygonian Sicily to the west. It was on the 
borders of that terra incognita which so often supplies epo- 
nymi to unknown and mysterious generations. 

Say that this suggestion prove true, and we have the first 
of the term lapodes in Homer and Hesiod, the last in the 
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German genealogies of the geography of Jornandes and in the 
Travellers Song — unless, indeed, the modern name Schct- 
bficz be word for word, Gepid. In thy Traveller’s Song we get 
the word in a German form, Gif\)C or Giffyas. Tlte s 

are mentioned in conjunction with the IVends. 

In Jornandes we get Gap/ as the head of the Gothic gene¬ 
alogies:— Horura ergo (ut ipsi suis fabuiis ferunt) primus 
fuit Gapl, qui germit Ilalmal; Halmal vero genuit Augis, &c. 
Now Gapt here may stand for the eponynnis of the Gepidce, 
or it may stand for Japh:t } the sou of Noah. More than one 
of the old German pedigrees begins with what is called a 
Gothic legend, and ends with- the book of Genesis. 

To conclude: the bearing of the criticism upon the ethno¬ 
logy of the populations which took part in the destruction 
of the Roman empire, is suggestive. There are several of 
them in the same category with the Gepidre. 

Mutatis mutandis: every point -in the previous criticism, 
which applies to the Gepidaf and Iapydcs, applies to the 
Rugi and llhceli. Up to a certain period we have, in writers 
more or less classical, notices of a country called Rluetia, 
and a population called lllueti For a shorter period subsc 
quent to this, we hear nothing, or next to nothing, of any 
one. M 


. Thirdly, in the writers of the 5th and 6th centuries, when 
the creed begins to be Christian and the authorities German, 
wo find the Rugi of a Rugi-land , — Rugi-land , or the land 
of the Rugi, being neither more nor less than the ancient 
province of Rhceiia. 

Name, then, lor name, and place for place, the agreement 
is sufficiently close to engender the expectation that the Rhceii 
will be treated as the Rugi, under a classical, the Rugi 
as the Riuvti , under a German, designation. Yet this is not 
the case. And why? Because when the Rugi he come pro¬ 
minent in history, it is the recent, foreign, and intrusive 
Gotha and Huns with whom they are chiefly associated. Add 
to this, that there existed in Northern Germany a popula¬ 
tion actually called Rugii. 

For all this, however, Rugi land is Rhictut , and Rhcetia is 
Ruyiland , — name for name and place for place. So, pro¬ 
bably, is the modern Slavonic term Raczy. 
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ETHNOLOGIC A. 



THE PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE POE MAY IS 53 . 


To the investigator who believes in the unity- of the hu¬ 
man species, whether lie be a proper ethnologist, or a zoolo¬ 
gist in the more current signification of the term, the pli&K, 
nornena exhibited by the numerous families of mankind sup¬ 
ply ninetenths of the data for that part of natural history 
which deals with varieties as subordinate to, and as different 
from, specie*. The history of domestic animals in compre¬ 
hensiveness and complexity yields to the history of the do- 
mesticator. Compare upon tins point such a work as Q. Cuvier s 
on the Races ol Dogs, with Dr. Prichard's Natural History 
of Man. The mere difference in bulk of volume is a rough 
measure of the difference in the magnitude of the subjects. 
Even if the dog were as ubiquitous as man, and consequently 
as much exposed to the influence of latitude, and altitude, 
there would still be wanting to the evolution of canine va¬ 
rieties the manifold and multiform influences of civilization. 
The name of these is legim\ whilst the extent to which they 
rival the more material agencies of climate and nutrition is 
getting, day by day, more generally admitted by the best 
and most competent inquirers. Forms as extreme as any 
that can be found within the pale of the same species are 
to be found within that of the species Homo. Transitions 
as gradual as those between any varieties elsewhere are also 
to be found. In summing up the value of the data supplied 
by man towards the natural history of varieties , it may be said 
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%y/are those of a species which has its geographical 
l^rjlfikioi) everywhere .and a moral as well as a physical 
series of characteristics. Surely, if the question under notice 
be a question that must he studied ’ indructively, Man gives 
us the field for our induction. 

Before I come to the special point of the present notice 
and to the explanation of its somewhat enigmatical heading, 
I must further define the sort of doctrine embodied in what 
I have called the belief of the unity of our species. 1 do 
not call the upholder of the developmental .doctrine a believer 
of this kind. His views -— whether right or wrong—are 
at variance with the current ideas attached to the word spe¬ 
cies. Neither do I identify with the recognition of single 
species the hypothesis of a multiplicity of protoplasts, so long 
as they arc distributed over several geographical centres. The 
essential element to the idea of a single species is a single 
geographical centre. For this, the simplest form of the pro¬ 
toplast community is a single pair. 

All this is mere definition and illustration. The doctrine 
itself may be either right or wrong. I pass no opinion upon it. 
I assume it for the present; since I wish to criticize certain 
terms and doctrines which have grown up under the belief 
in it, and to show, that, from one point of view, they i\r& 
,faulty,.from another, legitimate. » 

It will simplify the question if we lay out of our account 
altogether the islands of the earth's surface, limiting* oursel¬ 
ves to the populations of the continent. Here the area is 
continuous , and we cannot but suppose the stream of popula¬ 
tion by which its several portions were occupied to have been 
continuous also. In this case a population spreads from a 
centre like circles on a still piece of water. How, if so, all 
changes . must have been gradual , and all extreme forms must 
have passed into each other by means of a series of transitional 
ones. 


it is clear Unit such forms, when submitted to arrange¬ 
ment and classification, will not come out in any definite 
and wellmarked groups, like the groups that constitute what 
is currently called species. On the contrary, they will run 
into each Other, with equivocal points of contact , and indist¬ 
inct linos of demarcation; so that discrimination will be dif¬ 
ficult, if not impracticable. If practicable, however, it will 
be effected by having, recourse to certain typical forms, around 
which such as approximate most closely can most accurately 
and conveniently be grouped. When this is done, the more 
distant outliers will be distributed over the debateable ground 
of an equivocal frontier. To recapitulate: varieties as oppo- 
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sed to species imply transitional forms, whilst transitional 
forms preclude definite lines of demarcation. 

Yet what is the actual classification of the varieties of 
mankind, and what is the current nomenclature? To say 
the least, it is very like that of the species of a genus. Bluinen- 
bach’s Mongolians, Bluinonbaclfs Caucasians, Biutiiefi bach's 
^Ethiopians,— where do we find the patent evidence that 
these are the names of varieties rather than species? No- 
Avhore. r £he practical proof of a clear consciousness on the 
part of a writer that he is classifying varieties rather than 
species, is the care he takes to guard his reader against mis¬ 
taking the one for the other, and the attention he bestows 
on the transition from one type to another. Who has ever 
spent much ethnology on this? .So far from learned men 
having clone so, they have introduced a new and lax term 
— race. This means something which is neither a variety 
nor yet a species— a tertium quid. In what way it differs 
from the other denomination has yet to be shown. 

Now if it be believed (and this belief is assumed) that 
the varieties of mankind are varieties of a species only, and 
if it cannot be denied that the nomenclature and classifica¬ 


tion of ethnologists is the nomenclature and classification of 
men investigating the species of a genus , what is to bo done? 
Arc species to be admitted, or is the nomenclature to be 
abandoned? The present remarks are made with the view 
of showing that the adoption of either alternative would be 
inconsiderate, and that the existing nomenclature, even when 
founded upon the assumption of broad and trenchant lines 
of demarcation between varieties which (ex vi termini) ought 
to graduate into each other, is far from being indefensible. 

Man conquers man, and occupant displaces occupant on 
the earth's surface. l»y this means forms and varieties which 
once existed become extinct. The more this extinction takes 
place, the greater is the obliteration of those transitional and 
intermediate forms which connect extreme types; and the 
greater this obliteration, the stronger the linos of demarca¬ 
tion between geographically contiguous families. Hence a 
variational modification of a group of individuals simulates 
a difference of species; forms winch' were once wide apart- 
being brought into juxtaposition by means of the annihilation 
of the intervening* transitions. Hence what we of the nine¬ 
teenth century,—ethnologists, politicians, naturalists, and 
the like — benold in the way of groups, classes, tribes,, fa¬ 
milies, or wliat not, is beholden to a great extent under the 
guise of species ; although it may not be so in reality, and 
although it might not have been so had we been witnes- 
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earlier condition of things when one variety gra- 
into another and the integrity of the chain ot like¬ 
ness was intact. This explains the term subjectivity, A group 
is sharply defined simply because we know it in its state of 
definitive; a state of definitive which has boon brought about 
by the displacement and obliteration of transitional forms. 

The geographical distribution of the different ethnological 
divisions supplies a full and sufficient confirmation of this 
view. I say "full and sufficient/ 5 because it cannot be said 
that all our groups are subjective, all brought about by dis¬ 
placement and obliteration. Some are due to simple isola¬ 
tion; and this is the reason why the question was simplified 
by the omission of all the insular populations. As a general 
rule, however, the more definite the class, the greater the dis¬ 
placement; displacement which we sometimes know to have 
taken place on historical evidence, and displacement which 
we sometimes have to infer. In thus inferring it, the lan¬ 
guage is the chief test. The greater the area over which it 
is spoken with blit, little or no variation of dialect, the more 
recent the extension of the population that speaks it. Such, 
at least, is the grand fade view. 

A brief sketch of the chief details that thus verify the po¬ 
sition of the text is all that can now be given. * 

1. The populations of South-eastern Asia, Mongol in phy¬ 
siognomy and monosyllabic in speech, have always been con¬ 
sidered to form a large and natural, though not always a 
primary, group. Two-thirds of its area, and the whole of 
its frontier north of the Himalayas, is formed by the Chi¬ 
nese and Tibetans alone. These differ considerably from each 
other, but more from the Turks, Mongols, and Tongusians 
around, [n the mountainous parts of the Assam frontier 
and the Burmese empire, each valley has its separate dia¬ 
lect. Yet these graduate into each other. 

2 . Central Asia and Siberia are occupied by four great 
groups, the populationsi allied to the Turk, the populations 
allied to the Mongol, the populations allied to the MantsJm, 
and the populations allied to the Finns. These are pretty 
definitely distinguished from each other, as well as from the 
Chinese and Tibetans. They cover a vast area, an area, 
which, either from history or inference, we are certain is 
far wider at present than it was originally. They have en¬ 
croached on each and all of the populations around, til) they 
meet with families equally encroaching in the direction of 
China and Tibet. This it is that makes the families which 
are called Turanian and Monosglia hie natural groups. They 
are cut off, more or less, from each other and from other 
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. jS^opulations by the displacement of groups originally more 
or less transitional. The typical populations of the centre 
spread themselves at the expense of the sub-typicals of the 
periphery until the extremes meet. 

2 . The circumpolar populations supply similar illustrations. 
Beginning with Scandinavia, the Lap stands in remarkable 
contrast with the Norwegian of Norway, and the Swede of 
Sweden. Why is this? Because the Northman represents a 
population originally German,.— a population which , how¬ 
ever much it may have graduated into the type of the most 
southern congeners of the Lap, is now brought into contact 
with a very different member of that stock. 

4 . This phenomenon repeats itself in the arctic portions of 
America, where the Algonkin and Loueheux Indians (Indians 
of the true American type) come in geographical contact, and 
in physiological contrast, with the Eskimo. Consequently 
along the Loueheux and Algonkin frontiers the line of de¬ 
marcation between the Eskimo and the Red Indian (cur¬ 
rently so-called) is abrupt and trenchant. Elsewhere, as along 
the coast of the Pacific, the two classes of population gra¬ 
duate into each other. 

5 . The African family is eminently isolated. It is, however, 
just along the point of contact between Africa and Asia that 
the displacements have been at a maximum. The three vast 
families of the Berbers, the Arabs and the Persians, cannot 
but have obliterated something (perhaps much) iu the way 
of transition. 

G. The Bushmen and Hottentots are other instances of ex¬ 
treme contrast, i. e. when compared with the Amakosah Oaffres. 
Yet the contrast is only at its height in those parts where 
the proof of Oaffrc encroachment is clearest. In the parts 
east of Wallfisch Bay — traversed by Mr. Galton — the lines 
of difference are much less striking. 

Such are some of the instances that illustrate what may be 
called the "subjectivity of ethnological groups/*—a term 
which greatly helps to reconcile two apparently conflicting 
habits, viz. that, of thinking with the advocates of the unity 
of the human species, and employing the nomenclature of 
their opponents. 
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■V ' .‘A* 

In respect to the languages of the Indo-European class, 
it is considered that the most important questions connected 
•with their systematic arrangement, and viewed with refer¬ 
ence to the -extent to which they engage the attention of the 
present writers of philology, are the three following: — 

L The question of the Fundamental Elements of certain Lan¬ 
guages. — The particular example of an investigation of this 
kind is to be found in the discussion concerning the extent 
to which it ia a language akin to the Sanskrit, or a language 
akin to the Tamul, which forms the basis of certain dialects 
of middle and- even northern India. Iri this is involved the 
question as to the relative value of grammatical and glossa- 
rial coincidences. . 

2 . The question of the Independent or Subordinate Character 
of certain Groups. — Under this head comes the investigation, 
as to whether the Slavonic and Lithuania tongues form se¬ 
parate groups, in the way that the Slavonic and Gothic ton¬ 
gues form separate groups, or whether they are each mem¬ 
bers of some higher group. The same inquiry applies to 
the- languages (real or supposed) derived from the Zend, and 
the languages (real or supposed) derived from the Sanskrit. 

. 3 . The question of Extension and Addition .—- It is to this 

that the forthcoming observations are limited* 
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Taking as the centre of a grotip/those forms of speach which 
have been recognised as Indo-European (or Jndo-Germanip), 
from the first recognition of the group itself, we find the 
languages derived from the ancient Sanskrit, the languages 
derived from the ancient Persian , the languages of Greece 
and Rome, the Slavonic and Litiuianic languages, and the 
languages of the Gothic stock; Scandinavian, as well as 
Germanic. The affinity between any two of these groups 
has currently been considered to represent the affinity between 
them all at large. 

The way in which the class under which these divisions 
were contained-, as subordinate groups, has received either 
addition or extension } is a point of philological history , which 
can only he briefly noticed; previous to which a difference 
of meaning between the words addition and extension should 
be explained. 

To draw an illustration from the common ties of relation¬ 
ship, as between man and man, it is clear that a family 
may be enlarged in two ways. 

a. A brother, or a cousin, may be discovered, of which 
the existence "was previously unknown. Herein the family 
is enlarged, or increased, by the real addition of a new 
member , in a recognised degree of relationship. 

b. A degree of relationship previously unrecognised may 
be recognised, i. e.. a family wherein it was previously con¬ 
sidered that a second-cousinship was as much as could be 
admitted within its pale, may incorporate third, fourth, or 
fifth cousins. Here the family is enlarged, or increased, by 
a verbal extension of the term. 

Now it is believed that the distinction between increase by 
the way of real addition, and increase by the way of ver¬ 
bal extension, has not been sufficiently attended to. Yet, 
that it should be more closely attended to, is evident; since, 
in mistaking a verbal increase for a real one, the whole 
end arid aim of classification is overlooked. 

1. The Celtic. - The publication of Dr. Prichard's Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations, in 1831, supplied philologists 
with the most definite addition that has, perhaps, yet been 
made to ethnographical philology. 

Ever since then, the Celtic has been considered to be Indo- 
European. Indeed its position in the same group with the 
Iranian , Classical, Siftvono-Lithuanic, and Gothic tongues, 
supplied the reason for substituting the term Indo -European 
for the previous one Indo 'Germanic. 

2 . Since the fixation of the Celtic, it lias been considered 
that the Armenian is Indo-European. Perhaps the well known 
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i>et/w.oen the Armenian and Phrygian languages di-| 
^biologists to a comparison between the Armenian and 
rjheek. , in his Dorians, points out the inflexion of 

tlio Armenian verb-substantive. 

3. iSince the fixation of the Celtic, it has been -considered 
that the old Etruscan is Indo-European, 

4. Since the fixation of the Celtic, it has been considered 
that the Albanian is Indo-European. 

h. Since the fixation of the Celtic, Indo-European elements 
have been indicated in the Malay. 

6 . Since the fixation of the Celtic, Indo-European elements 
have been indicated in the Lnplaudic. 

.7. Since the fixation of the Celtic, it has been considered 
that the Ossetic is Indo-European. 

8. Since the consideration of the Ossetic as Indo-Euro¬ 
pean, the Georgian has been considered as Indo-European 
likewise. 


Now the criticism of the theory which makes the Georgian 
to be Indo-European, is closely connected with the criticism 
of the theory which makes tiie Ossetic and the Malay to 
be Polynesian; and this the writer reserves for a separate 
paper. All that lie does at present is to express his opinion, m 
that if any of the seven last-named languages are Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean, they are Indo-European not by real addition, in the 
way of recognised relationship, but by a verbal extension of 
the power of the term Indo-European. He also believes that 
this is the view which is taken, more or less eonsciousy or 
unconsciously, by the different authors of the different clas¬ 
sifications themselves. If he be wrong in this notion, he 
is at issue with them as to a matter of fact; since, admit¬ 
ting some affinity on the part, of the languages in question, 
lie denies that it is that affinity which connects the Greek 
and German, the Latin and Lithuanian. 

On the other hand, if he rightly imagine that they are 
considered as Indo-European on the strength of some other 
affinity, wider and more distant than that which connects 
the Greek'with the German, or the Latin with the Lithuania, 
he regrets that such an extension of a terra should have been 
made without an exposition of the principles that suggested 
it, or the. facts by which it is supported; principles and facts 
which, w'heri examined by himself, have convinced him that 
most of the later movements in this department of ethno¬ 
graphical philology, have been movements in the wrong* di¬ 
rection. 

There .are two principles upon which languages may bo 
classified. 
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According to the first, wo take two or more languages 
as wc find them, ascertain certain of their characteristics, 
and then inquire how far those characteristics coincide. 

Two or more languages thus taken agree in having a large 
per-centage of words in common, or a large percentage of 
grammatical inflexions; in which case they would agree in 
certain positive characters. On the other hand, two or more 
such languages agree in the negative fact of having a small 
and scanLy»vocabulavy, and an inflexional system equally limi¬ 
ted; whilst, again, the scantiness of inflexion may arise from 
one of two causes. It may arise from the fact of inflexions 
having never been developed at all, or it may arise from 
inflexions having been lost subsequent to a full development 
of the same. In all such cases as these, the principle of 
classification would he founded upon the extent to which lan¬ 
guages agreed or differed in certain external characteristics; 
and it would be the principle upon which the mineralogist 
classifies minerals. It is not worth while to recommend the 
adoption of the particular term miner illogical , although mi¬ 
neralogy is the science that best illustrates the distinction. 
It is sufficient to state, that in the principle here indicated, 
there is no notion of descent. 

It is wtdl known that in ethnographical philology (indeed 
in ethnology -at large! the mineralogical principle is not 
recognised; and that the principle that A* recognised is what 
may be called the historical principle. Languages arc ar¬ 
ranged in the same class, not because they agree in having 
a copious grammar or scanty grammar, but because they are 
descended (or are supposed to be descended) from some 
common stock; whilst similarity of grammatical structure, 
and glossarial identity are recognised as elements of classi¬ 
fication only so far as they are evidence of such community 
of origin. Just as two brothers will always be two brothers, 
notwithstanding differences of stature, feature, and dispo¬ 
sition, so will two languages which have parted from the 
common stock within the same decennium, be more closely 
allied to each other, at any time and at all times, than two 
languages separated within the same century; and two lan¬ 
guages separated within the same century, will always ho 
more cognate than two within the same millennium. This 
will be the case irrespective of any amount of subsequent 
similarity or dissimilarity. 

Indeed, for the purposes of ethnology, the phenomena of 
subsequent similarity or dissimilarity are of subordinate im¬ 
portance. Why they are so, is involved in the question as 
to the rate of change in language. Of two tongues separa- 
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mpat'ihe same time from a common stock, one rimy change 
aprdfy, the other slowly; and, hence, a dissimilar physiog¬ 
nomy at the end of a given period. If llie English of Au¬ 
stralia were to change rapidly in one direction, and the Eng¬ 
lish of America in another, great as would be the difference 
resulting from such changes, their ethnological relation would 
he the same. They would still have the same affiliation with 
the same mother-tongue, dating from nearly the same epoch. 

hi ethnological philology, as in natural history, descent is 
the paramount fact; and without asking how far the value 
thus given to it is liable to be refined on, we leave it, in 
each science, as we find it, until some future investigator 
shall have shewn that either for a pair of animals not des¬ 
cended from a common stock, or for a pair of languages not 
originating from the same mother-tonguo, a greater number 
of general propositions can be predicated than is the case 
with the two most dissimilar instances of either an animal 
or a language derived from a common origin. 

Languages are. a Hied just in proportion as they were separated 
from the same language at the same epoch. 

The same, epoch. — The word epoch is an equivocal word, 
and it is used designedly because it is so. Its two meaning^ 
require to be indicated, and, then, it will be necessary to 
ask which of them is to be adopted here. 

The epoch, as a period in the duration of a language, may 
be simply chronological , or it may be philological, properly so 
called. 

The space of ten, twenty, a hundred, or a thousand years, 
is a strictly chronological epocli. The first fifty years after 
the Norman conquest is an epoch in the history of the Eng¬ 
lish language; so is the reign of Henry the Third, or the 
Protectorship of Oliver Cromwell. A definite period of this 
sort is an epoch in language, just as the term of twenty or 
thirty years is an epoch in the life of a man. 

On the other hand, a period that, chronologically speak¬ 
ing, is indefinite, may be an epoch. The interval between 
one change and an other, whether long or short, is an epoch. 
The duration of English like the English of Chaucer, is an 
epoch in the history of the English language; and so is the 
duration of English like the English of the Bible translation. 
For such epochs there are no fixed periods* With a lan¬ 
guage that changes rapidly they are short; with a language 
that changes slowly they are long. 

Now, in which of these two meanings should the word be 
used in ethnographical philology? The answer to the ques¬ 
tion is supplied by the circumstances of the ease, rather than 
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by any abstract propriety. We cannot give it the first mean¬ 
ing, even if we wish to clo so. To say in what year of the 
duration of a common mother-tongue the Greek separated 
from the stock that was common to it and to the Latin is 
mi impossibility; indeed, if it could be answered at once, it 
would be a question of simple history , not an inference 
from ethnology: since ethnology', with its palaeontological 
reasoning from effect to cause, speaks only where history, 
with Its direct testimony, is silent. 

We cannot, then, in ethnological reasoning, get at the pre¬ 
cise year in which any one or two languages separated from 
a common stock, so as to say that 't/m separated so long be¬ 
fore the other. 

The order , however, of separation we can get at; since 
we can infer it from the condition of the mother-tongue at 
the time of such separation; this condition being denoted by 
the condition of the derived language. 

Hence the philological epoch is an approximation to the 
chronological epoch, and as it is the nearest approximation 
that can possibly be attained, it is practically identical with 
it, so that the enunciation of the principle at which ivc wish 
to arrive may change its wording , and now stand as follows, 
— Languages are allied , just in proportion as (key were separated 
from the same language, in the same stage. 

Mow, if there be a certain number of well-marked forms 
(say three)' of development, and if the one of these coincide 
with an early period in the history of language, another with 
a later one, and the third with a period later still, we have 
three epochs wherein we may fix the date of the separation 
of the different languages from their different parent-stocks; 
and these epochs are natural, just in proportion as the forms 
that characterise them are natural. 

Again, if-each epoch fall into minor and subordinate pe¬ 
riods, characterised by the changes and modifications of the 
then generally characteristic forms, we have the basis for 
subordinate groups and a more minute classification. 

It is not saying too much to say that all this is no hypo¬ 
thesis, but a reality. There are real distinctions'of charac¬ 
teristic forms corresponding with real stages of development; 
and the number of those is three; besides which, one, at 
least, of the three great stages falls into divisions and sub¬ 
divisions. 

1. The stage anterior to the evolution of inflexion. — Here 
each word has but one form , and relation is expressed by 
mere juxtaposition, with or without the superadditinn of a 
change of accent. The tendencies of this stage are to com- 
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bino words in the way of composition, blit not to go further. 
Every word retains, throughout, its separate substantive 
character, and has a meaning independent of its juxtaposi¬ 
tion with the words with which it combines. 

2. The stage wherein inflexions are developed. — Here, 
words originally separate, and afterwards placed in juxta¬ 
position with others, as elements of a compound term, so far 
change in form, or so far lose their separate signification, 
as to pass for adjuncts, either prefixed or postfixed to the 
main word. What was once a word is now the part of a 
word, and what was once Composition is now Derivation, 
certain sorts of Derivation being called Inflexions, and cer¬ 
tain Inflexions being called Declensions or Conjugations, as 
the case may be. 

3. The stage wherein inflexions become lost, and are re-- 
placed by separate words. — Here case-endings, like the i in 
patr-i , are replaced by prepositions (in some cases by post¬ 
positions), like the to in to father: and personal endings, like 
the o in voc-o. are replaced.by pronouns, like the 1 in I call. 

Of the first of these stages, the Chinese is the language 
which affords the most typical specimen that can*be found 
in the present late date of languages— late, considering that 
we are looking for a sample of its earliest forms. 

Of the last of these stages the English of the year 1849 
affords the most typical specimen that can be found in the 
present early date of language — early, considering that we 
are looking for a sample of its latest forms. 

Of the second of these stages we must take two languages 
as. the samples. 

1. The Greek.- —Here we have the inflexional character in 
its most perfect form ; e the existence, as separate words, 
of those sounds and syllables that form inflexions is at its 
maximum of concealment ; i. £., their amalgamation with the 
primary word (the essence of inflexion) is most perfect. 

2. The Circassian j Coptics or Turkish. — In one of these (it 
is difficult to say which) the existence as separate words of 
those sounds and syllables which form inflexions, is at its 
minimum of concealment; i. e ., their amalgamation with the 
primary word (the essence of inflexion) being most imperfect. 

This classification is, necessarily, liable to an element of 
confusion common to all classifications where the evidence 
is not exactly of' the sort required by the nature of the ques¬ 
tion. The . nature of the question here dealt with requires 
the evidence of the historical kind, i. e. , direct testimony 
The ,only evidence, however, wc can get at is indirect and 
inferential. This engenders the following difficulty. The 


\ 
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newest language of (say) the languages of the secondary 
formation may be nearer in chronology, to the oldest lan¬ 
guage of tht; third, than to the lirst formed language of its 
own class. Indeed, unless we assume the suspension of all 
change for long epochs, and that those coincide with the 
periods at which certain languages are given off from their 
parent stocks, such must be the case. 

Now, although this is a difficulty, it. is no greater diffi¬ 
culty tharwthe geologists must put up with. With them also 
there are the phenomena of transition, and such phenomena 
engender unavoidable complications. They do so, however, 
without overthrowing the principles of their classification. 

The position of a language in respect to its stage of de¬ 
velopment is one thing, — the position in respect to its al¬ 
lied tongues another. 

Two languages may be in the same stage (and, as such, 
agree), yet be very distant from each other in respect to 
affiliation or affinity. Stage for stage the French is more 
closely connected with the English, than the English with 
the Mteao-Gothic. In the way of affiliation, the converse is 
the ease. 

Languages are allied (or, what is the same thing, hear 
evidence of their alliance), according to the number of forms 
that they have in common • since (subject to one exception) 
these common forms-must have been taken from the com¬ 
mon mother-tongue. 

Two languages separated from the common mother-tongue, 
subsequent to the evolution of (say) a form for the dative 
ease, are more allied than two languages similarly separated 
anterior to such an evolution. 

Subject to one exception . This means, that it is possible 
that two languages may appear under certain circumstances 
more allied than they really are, and vice versrf. 

They may appear more allied than they really are, when, 
after separating from the common mother-tongue during the 
ante-inliexional stage, they develop their inflexions on the 
same principle, although independently. This case is more pos¬ 
sible than proved. 

They may appear less allied than they really are, when, 
although separated from the eonimon mother-tongue after 
the evolution of a considerable amount of inflexion, each 
taking with it those inflexions, the one may retain them, 
whilst the other loses them in tala. This case also is more 
possible than proved. 

Each of these cases involves a complex question in phi- 


Qg~y':^ / i\\« one the phenomena connected with the rate of 
chwnrfe f the other the uniformity of independent processes. 

These questions are likely to affect future researches more 
than they have affected the researches hitherto established. 
Another question has affected the researches hitherto esta¬ 
blished more than it is likely to affect future ones. This is 
the question as to the fundamental unity , or non-unity of lan¬ 
guage. Upon this the present writer has expressed an opi¬ 
nion elsewhere. At present he suggests that the more the 
general unity of the human language is admitted, the clearer 
will be the way for those who work at the details of the 
different affiliations. As long as it is an open question, whe¬ 
ther one class of languages be wholly unconnected with others, 
any connection engenders an inclination to arrange it under 
the group previously recognised. I believe that this deter¬ 
mined the position of the Celtic in the Indo-European group. 

I have great doubts whether if some affinity had been re- 
logniscu from the beginning, it would even have stood where 
it now does. The question, when Dr. Prichard undertook 
his investigations, was not so much whether the Celtic was 
in the exact ratio to any or all of the then recognised Eu¬ 
ropean languages in which they wore to each other, but 
whether it was in any relation at all. This being proved, 
it fell into the class at once. 

The present writer believes that the Celtic tongues were 
separated from their mother-tongue at a comparatively early 
period of the second stage; i. c ., when but few inflexions 
had been evolved; whilst the Classic, Gothic, Lithuano-Sla- 
vonic (Sarmatian), and Inao-Persian (Iranian) were separa¬ 
ted at comparatively Into periods of the same stage, i. e. y 
when many inflexions had been evolved. 

Hence he believes that, in order to admit the Celtic, the 
meaning of the term Indo-European was extended. 

Regretting this (at the same time admitting that the Cel¬ 
tic tongue is more Indo-European than any thing else), he be¬ 
lieves that it is too late to go back to the older and more 
restricted use of the. term 5 and suggests (as the next best 
change), the propriety of considering the Indo-European 
class as divided into two divisions, the older containing the 
Celtic, the newer containing the Iranian, Classical, Sarma¬ 
tian, and Gothic tongues. All further extensions of the term 
he believes to be prejudicial to future philology; believing 
also that all supposed additions to the Indo-European class 
have (with the exception, perhaps, of the Armenian) invol¬ 
ved such farther extension. 


TRACES OF A BTTJNGUAL TOWN IN 
ENGLAND. 

It RAD At THE 

MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 1853. 

It is well-known that the termination -by as the name 
of a village or town is a sign of Danish occupancy. At 
the present time it means town in Scandinavia: and Oliristl- 
ania or Copenhagen is called By, or Bycn , .= the iown , 
capital , or 'metropolis. The English form is -ton. When an 
Angle said New ion, a Dane said New r by. The distribution of 
the forms in -by has already commanded much attention; so 
that it is not the intention of the present writer to say much 
about it. 

Along,, however, with this form go others; e. g. 

The English Ship becomes in Danish Skip as in Shipton 

— . Fish Fisk - Fisher ion 

— Worm — Orm — Or ms by 

Church — Kirk Qrmskirk 

&c. &e. 

In like manner the Roman castra becomes — 

In English Chester or center , in Danish caste r and caistor. 
Contrast the forms Tad easier, Lau caster &<*. with Chester , or 
Bicester and this difference becomes apparent. 

Now the river Ouse in the parts about Wans ford sepa¬ 
rates the counties of Huntingdon and Northampton — in the 
former of which no place ending in - by is to be found, and 
all the caslra are Chester as Godina nchester. In Northamp¬ 
tonshire, on the other band, the Danish forms in -by arc 
common, and the caslra arc caistor , or caster. All the Da¬ 
nish is on one side. Nothing is Danish on the other. The 
river has every , appearance of having formed a frontier. On 
it. lay the Roman station of Durobrivis — with, probably, 
caslra on each side. At any rate, there are, at the present 
moment, two villages wherein that term appears. On the 
Huntingdon side is the village of Chesterton (English), On 
the Northampton side is that of Caistor (Danish). 
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ON THE ETHNOLOGICAL POSITION OF 
CERTAIN TRIBES ON THE HARROW 
II ILLS. 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT,OF SCIENCE HELD 
AT YORK 1844. 

The affinities of the Garrow language, a language which 
Klaproth in his Asia Polyglotta leaves unplaced, are with 
the Tibetan. v 

The hearings of this will be found in the next notice. 


NOTE (1859) 


This was written before I bad Been Brown’s Tables wherein the > 
affinity is virtually, thpiigh not rlireetly affirmed. 









ON THE TRANSITION BETWEEN THE 
TIBETAN AND INDIAN FAMILIES IN 
RESIMK T TO CONFORMATION. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION — I) 1K MIN G i l A M 1849. 

The remarks of Mr. Hodgson on the Kooch, Bo do, and 
Dhimal, along with some of Dr. Bird’s on the monosyllabic 
affinities of the Tamulian languages have an important be¬ 
aring on this question. So have the accounts of the Chepang 
and Garo tribes. The phenomena are those of transition. 

We have a practical instance of this in the doctrine laid down 
by Mr. Hodgson in his valuable monograph. In this, he makes 
the Bodo a Tamulian ?. e. a member of the same family with 
the hill-tribes of India and the Dekhan 5 meaning thereby the 
aborigines of India, contrasted with the populations to which 
he ascribes the Sanskrit language and the Hindu physiog¬ 
nomy. In the Tamulian form there is "a somewhat lozenge 
"contour, caused by the large cheek-bones” — "a broader flatter 
"face” —-"eyes less evenly crossing the face in their line 
"of picture” —- "beard deficient” — "with regard to the pe- 
"euliar races of the latter” (7. c. the Tamulians) "it can only 
"be safely said that the mountaineers exhibit the Mongolian 
"type of mankind more distinctly than the lowlanders, arid 
"that they have, in general, a paler yellower line than the 
"latter, amongst whom there are some (individuals at least) 
"who are nearly as black as negroes.” — The Bodo arc scarce - 
"ly darker than the mountaineers above them — whom 
"they resemble — only with all the physiognomical characte¬ 
ristics softened down. — The Kols nave a similar cast of 
"face.” 

This is the evidence of a competent observer to the fact 
of the Bodo &e. being, more or less, what is called Mongol; 
all the more valuable because he had not, then, recognized 
their language as monosyllabic. Meanwhile ho never separ- 




the Kols &e. but always connects 
us so much evidence to 
more or less. Mongol also. 

of India; whilst the Bodo are 


NOTE (1859): 


Recent researches have a tendency to make the Kols less Tainnl and 
more Tibetan than they were hold to be in 184.0. 





ON THE AFFINITIES OF THE LANGUAGES 
OF CAUCASUS WITH THE MONOS Yl.- 
• LAIilC LANGUAGES. 

IiEAl> AT THE 

MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
CAMBRIDGE 1845. 


Taking the samples of the Georgian, Lesgian, Mizhdzhe- 
dzhi, and Circassian classes *as we find them in the Asia 
Rolyglottn, and comparing them with tho specimens of the 
monosyllabic languages in the same work, in Brown’s Tables, 
and in Leyden’s ,papcr on the Indo-Chinese Languages, we 
find the following coincidences. * 


English , sky 

1 . Circassian, whapeh , wiki ft) 

2. Aka, aupa 
Khamti, fa 
English, sky 

J. Absmi, kaukk 
Altekesek, hale 

2 . Akush, kale a 
Burmese, kydukkhe 
English, sky 

1. Tslictshentsh, taluk 

2. Kormig , lala 
Khoibu, Ihullnng 
.English, sun 

1. Georgian , mse 
Mi ngrelian, hsha 
Suanic, mizh. 

2. Kuan-chua, zhi 
Sianlo, suu 


English , fire 
!. Absne, mza 
Circassian, mafa 
2. Khamti, feti 
Siam., fai 
Aka, umma 
Aber, cine 
Burmese, mi 
l\ ary on, me 
Manipur, mm 
Songphu, ntui 
Kapwi, &c., mdi 

English , day 

1. Tsketshentsh, dini 
Ingush, den 
Kasikumuk, kini 

2. Koreng, nin 
Jili, tana 
Singpho, &'ini 


* In the Asiatic Transactions of Beng.il and the Asiatic Researches. 
- Figure l. tleaotes the Caucasian, Figure 2. monosyllabic forms of 
speech. This list was first published in 1850, in rr.v Varieties of Man — pp 
123—128. 
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day 
\ttTTi , ihyal 
2. Garo, sain 


English , moon 
J. Georgian, tivai'=tmonth 
Snanic, twai 
2. Moitay, ta 

English , star 
J . Kasikumuk, zuka 
2. Garo, as puke 
•Till, sahan 
Singpho, sag on 

English, liill 

1. Kasikumuk j sunlu 

2. Chinese, shaft 

English , earth 

1. Abend-, tshullah 
Altekesek, tzuhi 

2. Kapwi, talai 
Khoibu, Ihalai 

English , earth 

1, Audi, zkhur 

2. Mishirni, lari 

English , earth 
J. Dido , is he do 
2. K or eng, kadi 

English , snow 

1. Lesgian, asu 
Circassian, aas 
Almsman, asse 

2. Chinese, siwe 

English . salt 

1. Lesgian * ( 3 ), zam 

2. Chinese, yan 

English , salt 

1. Kabutsh, Ishea 
Dido, zio 
Kasikumuk , psu 
Akush, the. 

2. Tib eta. u, Is ha 


English , dust 

1. Tshctslientsh, Ishen 

2 . Chinese l shin 
English i sand 

1. Avar, Is hi miff 

2. Tibetan, bydzoma 
English , sand 

1. Circassian, psfuikhati 

2. Chinese, sha 
English , leaf 

L. TsheLshentsli, gq 
Ingush, ga 
2. Chinese, ye 
English , tree 
J. Mizjeji, ehe 
Circassian, dzeg 
2. Chinese, shu 
English , stone 

1. An.di, hinzt) 

2. Siamese, Ivin 
English , sea 

1. --Georgian, sgwq 

2. Chinese, shuy^ water 
Tibet, £f\i= do 

Mon, zhe~~~- do 
Ava, tr, = du 
English , river 

1. Anzukli, or Icy are 
Avar, hor , A/mr 

2. Champ hung, wrai 
English , river 

1. Abassian , a /7 

2. Tibetan, tshuvo 
English , river 

1. Altekesek, sedu 
Ahsvie dzedu 

2. Songphu, duidai 

English , water * 

1. Kasikuin.uk, sin 
Akush, shen 
Kubitsli, tzun , m 

2. Singpho, h/A'/h 




;}: This means in three dialects. 
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•Tili , mchin 
Manipur, ising 

English , water 
J. Absnd, tlzeh 
2. Songpliu , dui 
Kapwi, Ini 
Tanklml , In 


English , bird 

1. Avar, he do 

2. Tanklml 7 ala 

English , bird 

1. Andi, pur lie 

2. Abor, pettcmg 
Aka, pul'ah 


English , water 

1. Mizjeji, chi 

2. Garo, chi 

English , rain 
J. Andi, za 
Ingush, da 
Abassian , kit a 
2. Chinese, yu 

English , summer 

1. Tuslii, chlco 
Mizjeji, a dike 

2. Chinese, chin 

English , winter 

1. Anzukh, llin 
Andi, Jclinu 
Kasikumuk, kintul 
Akusli, chani 

Ah sue, gene 

2. Tibetan , r gun 
Chinese, lung 


JCnglish , fish 

1. Avar, Is hit a 
Circassian, bhzheh 

2. Khamti, pa 
Siamese, pla 
Aka , ngay 
Abor, e?tgo 
Burmese, nga 
.Karyen, nga 
Singpho, 77 ga 
SougpliTi, kha 

Mishimi, ta 
Mar am, khai 
Luliuppa, khai 
TankJuil, khi 
Anam. khi 

English , flesh 

1. Kabutsh, kho 
Abassian, zheh 

2. Chinese, shots 
Tibetan, zhsha 


English, cow 
J. Circassian, Isa 
2. Tibetan, r shu 

English t dog 
J. Avar, choi 
Andi, choi 
Dido, gnxii 
Kubitsh, koy 
Circassian, khhah 
2. Chinese, keu 
Tibetan , kyi 

English , horse 
J. Lesgian, lshu 

Circassian, tshc , shu 
2. Tibetan , r (Ida 


English , egg 

1. Tshetshentsh, khua 

2. Khamti, khai 
Siamese, khai 

English , egg 

1. Kabutsh, Ishemuza 

2 . Mishimi, mliumaie 

English , egg 

1. Akusli, flu khi 

2. Garo , to ha 

English , son 

1. Mizjeji, ua , woe 

2. Tibetan, Im 

English , hair 
1. Kasikumuk, tshara 
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Siugpho, kara 

English , hair 

1. Avar, sub 
Anzukh, sub 
Tskari, sab 

2. Burmese, shaben 
Manipur, sum 
Snngpho (6) saw 

English , hair 

1. Tshetshcntsh, kazeresh 

2. Karyon, khosti 
Tankhul, kosert 

English , head 

1. Georgian, l a mi 
Lazie, ti 
Suanie, Ichum 

2. Chinese, leu , sen 
Anam, fit du 
Ava, hang ( 5 ) 

English , head 
J. Andi, mitar, mna'r 
2. Assam, mur 

English , lie ad 

1. Ah.sne, huh , uku 
Altckesek, zeka 

2. Karen, kho 

‘ Manipur, kok 
Tankhul, akao 

English , mouth 

1. .1 iOsgian, kail 

2. Chinese, ken 
Amimese, kau 
Tibetan, ka 

English , mouth 

1. Tushi, bak 

2. Teiim, pak 

English , mouth 

1. Georgian, piri 

M ingreiian, p id chi 
Suauic, pil 

2 . Ava, par at ( 4 ) 


English , mouth 

1. Kubitsh, mule 

2. Khoibu, mur 
M a ring, mur 

English , mouth 

1. Andi, hoi , tkol 
Lesgian ( 3 ), kaal 

2 . Manipur, t*M 

English , eye 

1. Audi, 

2. Chinese, yaw 

English , ear 
I. Avar, ee«, a*«, 
Anzukh, if/ji 
Tshari , cen, ein 
Audi, fcanka , andilca 
% Burmese, 

Karen, 

Singplio, na 
Bougphu, anhukan 
JCapwi, kuna 
Korcng, Icon 
Mavn.ni, ink on 
Champ hung, kh tin u 
Lull up pa, k hnna 
Tankhul, akhana 
IkoWm y khana 

English ., tooth 

1. Lesgian ( 3 ), sibi 
Avar, tain 
Circassian, dzch 

2. Tibetan , so 
Chinese, ishi 

English , tongue 

1. Circassian, bbse 
Absne, tbs 

2. Tiheta.ii, rdzhe 
Chinese, shi 

English , foot 

1. Ivasi lain ink, dzlian 

2. Khamti, tin 

English , foot 
I. Mizjcji (H), hag , koeg 
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Manipur, khong 
Tankhul, akho 


English , foot 

1. Audi, tshekel 
Kubitsh, lug 
JOi, takkhyai 

2. Garo, jachok 


English , ftlot 

1. Georgian , pc chi 

2. Maplu, poled = leg 


English , finger 

1. Mingrelian , kiti 
Moitay, khoit —-.hand 

2. Play, Icozrt = do 


English , hand 
1. Georgian, cheli 


Ijazic, ieh 


Mingrelian, che 
Suaiiic, shi 
2. Chinese , sheu 


English . hand 

1. Audi, k a t sh i t 
Kabutsh, kotla 

2. Khoibu, khut 
Manipur, khut 


English , blood 
1. Ah.sue, is ha, ska 
Tshetskentsh, zi 
Ingii.4, zi 
' 2. Singpho, sai 
Songpho, zyai 
Kapwi, the 
Maram, azyi 
Oil am pining, azi 
Ltilitippa, a shi 
Tknklml, as a • 


English, blood 

1. Dido, e 

2. Manipur, * 
Koibu, hi 
Maiding, hi 


English, blood 
1. Tslietshentsh, yioh 
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Circassian, tlih 
2. Chinese, chine 

English, skin 

1 . Circassian, //eh 

2. Chinese, pi 

English , skin 

1. Dido, bik 

2* Tibetan, shbagsbba 

English. bone 
L. Tshctshentsli, dyacht 
in gusli, tehhh 
Akusli, likha 
Tshari, rekka 

2. Khainti, nuk 
Siamese, kruduk . 

English , great 

1. Georgian, didi 
Mingrelian, didi 

2. Canton, la 
Kuan-ehua, ta, da 
Tonkin, drai 
Coehin-chinese, dai 
Tibet, ce 

Ava, kyi ( 5 ) 

Play, du 
Tcina, to 

English , had • 

1. Mingrelian, moglach 
Suanic, choya 

2. Chinese, go gok 
Mon, kah 

Ava, makaang ( 4 ) 

— gye (2) 

English , warm 

1. Ingush, lau 

2. Tibetan, dzho 

English , blue 

1. Mizjeji (.4), siene 

2. Chinese, zing 
Tibetan, swongbba 

English , yellow 
I. Circassian, khozh 
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dan, lcha 
Chinese, cbm fig 

English , green 

1. Avar, tinker in 
Anssukh. ordjin 
Ingush, send 

2. Tibetan, shjanggu 

English, below 
1 . Georgian , fcwewrl , ktverno 
‘2. Ava, han km a 
Yo, auk 
Passuko, hoko 
lAolaun, aka a 

English , one 

1. Lesgian , zo 
Akusli, za 
Andi, sew 
Dido, zis 
Ka.sikuttmk, zahd 
Mizjeji, Iza 
Abassian, seka 

2. Tibetan, ihig 

.English , three 

1. Georgian , mini 
Lassie, jinn 
Mingrelhm, saint 
iSuanic, semi 

2. Canton Chinese, sqm 
Kuanchua, sun 
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Tonkin, tarn 
Tibetan, sum 
Mon, sum 
Ava , thaum 
Siam, Sam 

English , four 
J. Abassian, pshi ha 
2. Tibetan , It sin 
Chinese, szu 
English , five 

1. Georgian, chuthi 
Lazic, chut 
Mingrelian, chuthi 
Suanic, mocha'si 

2. Ava, yathi 
English , six 

1. Tshetshcntsh, yatsh 
Ingush, yatsh 
Tuslii, itsh 

2. Tibetan , dzhttg * 

English , nine 

). Circassian, bg*i 
2 . Tibetan, rgu 
.Chinese, kirn 
English , ten 

1. Circassian, pshe 
Abassian, zheha 

2 . Tibetan, bclzhu 
Chinese, shi 


ADDENDA (1859). 

The limited amount of the data must be borne in mind. 
As has been stated, no vocabularies beyond those r>f the four 
works enumerated were used. Had the comparison been morn 
extended , the evidence of the Tibetan affinities of the languages 
under notice would have been stronger. That this would have; 
been the case has since been proved. 

In 1849, just before the publication of my Varieties of Man, 
I found from my friend Mr. Norris that, upon grammatical grounds, 

1 1 ■ 
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10 had come, to the same conclusion. A reference to the, then, 
recently published contributions of Rosen satisfied ine that this 
was the case. The following is an abstract of his exposition of 
the structure of (l) the Iron, and (2) 'the Circassian. 


" (') . 

I RON. 

The Declension of Substantives is as follows; 



Singula?'. 

Plural 

Nom. 

fid (father) 

fid-fa 

Gen. 

fid-i • 

fid-t -i 

Dat. 

fid-(hi 

fiii-t f -am 

Ml. 

fid-di 

iidt-di. 

Norn . 

moi (husband) indi-t-a 

Gen. 

moi-i 

moi-t -i 

Dat. 

moi-dn 

moi-t f -am 

Abl. 

moi-ei 

moi.rt f -di. 


The Comparative Degree is formed by the addition of 
- dar / as chorz-^good , cl tor z-dar = better. 

The pronouns of the two first persons are as follows; 

1. Az=J. Defective in the oblique Cases. Man oi xaa, 
defective. 

2. Thou. Defective in the nominative singular. 



Sing. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

— 

much 

Gen. 

man-i 

nmch-i 

Dat. 

man-an 

mach-en. 

Accus. 

man 

mach 

Abl 

man-di 

macli-di. 

Horn. 

di 

si-macli 

Gen. 

claw-i * 

si-mach-i 

Dat. 

daw-oh 

si-mach-en 

Arens. 

daw 

si-mach 

Abl 

daw-ei 

si-maeh-di. 


The signs of the person's of the verbs are -in , -is , -i; -am 


* Or Jachi. 
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= aml-t/wtts 
qua-w/ = aud-aVi',? 

(jus -inc ■—- au<l-ii//?7 

The addition of the sound of / helps to form the Iron pre¬ 
terite. I say helps , because if we compare the form s-Ao-t-on 
*='/ made, with the root /can , or the form fe-giis-t-on = I 
heard } with the root qm 7 we see,' at once, that the addition 
of l is only a pari of an inflection. 

Beyond this, the tenses become complicated; . and that 
because they are evidently formed by the agglutination of 
separate words; the so-called imperfect being undoubtedly 
formed by affixing the preterite form of the word to make. 
The perfect and future seem to be similarly formed, dele 
from the auxiliary = he ;. as may be collected from the follo¬ 
wing paradigms. 

1 . 

Plural — Present, st-inh, st-ut, i-st-i = sum us, estis, sunt. 
Singular — Preterite, u-t-an, u-t-as, u-d-i t== fui, fuisli, fait. 
Singular — Future, u-gin-an, u-gtn-as, u-gdn-i = eru, cris, crit* 
Imperative fan — - eslo. 



2 . 

Boot, Vmi = make. 

Preterite , == s-k'o-t-on,* s-ko-t-ai, s-khi-t-a = feci, fecisli , fecit. 
3. 

Root' kus = hear. 


Sing. 


INDTCATIVR. 


Presen t , 

J. (jus -in 

2. qus-w 
». qus-» _ 

Imperfect , 

1. ([US~0<*-& O-t-Ott 

2. q u.s-(/«-// o-t-ai 

Perfect , 

3. qiis-< 7 «-A*Vt-tf 

1. te-qus-t-on 

2. fc : qu$-t-ai ■ 

5. fi-qus-t-a 

Future, 

1. bai -qus-g'in-an 
bai qus-g'in-as 


3. ba i-qiis*g'dn~i 


Plural. 


qua am. 
quH-ut 
qus-mc. 
qus-ga-lc o-i-ant 
qus-j ga-k o-t-al 
qtis-t ga-Jc o-i-oi 
U-qus-t-am 
fe-qus-t-af 
ie-qu$-t-oi . 
\m-qus-g i-stam 
bfii-qus-g'i-stut 
bai -qus-yi-sti 


Or fa-ko-t-on, &c. 


11 : 
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CONJUNCTIVE. 


Sing. 

Present, I. qus-<m 

2 . qus-«i 

3. qus-m 

Imperfect , !. epi&ga-lt an-on 
2. c\\\s-ga-k ati-ai 
♦3. qxxa-ga-tian-a 


Plural. 

qns ft/// 
qus -at 
qus-oi 

qiiS'(/r/-A' an-am 
qm-ga-fcan-ai 
qus^«-Ar an-oi 


IMPERATIVE. 

1. — bn,i-c/ies-am 

2 . bai -qus bai-yi \is-nl 

3. bai -qus-a • bai~</«s-o* 

JnfinITTVK , qns-fci. 

Participles, qus -ag, qus -gond, qua -in-ug. 


( 2 ) 

CIRCASSIAN. 

In the Absn’6 dialect ab == father, ac& = horse ; (tb deli 
c= father's horse, (verbally, father horse). Here position does 
the work of an inflection. 

The use of prepositions is as limited as that of inflec¬ 
tions, sara s-ab ac& isfap i my-father horse (jive, or giving 
am; alma atnusw izbit ==* wood bear see-did i saw a bear in 
the wood; timing mi as wke = (in) house two doors; deg sis til === 
(on) horse mount I-did. 

. Hence, declension begins with the formation of the plural 
number. This consists in the addition of the syllable Hum. 

Acf = horse; dee-kwa = horses. 

Jf.sla = tree; astla-lc wa == trees. 

Awing — house; awine-kmu = houses. 

In the pronouns there is as little inflection as in the sub¬ 
stantives and adjectives, i. e. there are no forms correspond- 
ding to mihij nobis , &c. 

1. When the pronoun signifies possession, it takes an in¬ 
separable form, is incorporated with the substantive that 
agrees with it, and is s- for the first, tv- for the second, 
and /-for the third, person singular. Then for the plural it 
s h - for the first person, s- for the second, r- for the 
third: ab = father; 



T-ab = his (her) father; r-ab —= their father. 

2 . When the pronoun is governed by a verb, it is simi¬ 
larly incorporated. 

3 . Hence, the only inseparable form of the personal pro¬ 
noun is to be found when it governs the verb. In this case 
the forms are: 


Sa-ra = T 
JVa-ra = tliou 
Vi = he 


nor a = wo 
a-ru = ye 
U-bart =: they. 


In sa-ra, rva-ra , ha-ra , sa-ra , the -?vz is non radical. 
The word u-bart is a compound. 

The ordinal - - /?H 7 is achani. This seems formed from 
aka — owe. 

The ordinal. = second is This seems unconnected with 
the word rvi- = just as in English, second has no ety¬ 
mological connection with two. 

The remaining ordinals arc formed, by affixing -nlo, (and 
(in some case) prefixing -a ; as „ 


Cardinals. 

3 , Chi -ha* 

4 , PV i-ba 


Ordinals. 
A-ciii-nta 
A- p s i -nta 
y/-chiW//o 
Y-into 


*, r ai-ua 
5 , Chu -ba 
(i, Y-bu 
7 , Bis - ba 
H, Ati-ba 
9 , H[-ba 
1(\ S.wa-6« 



Sw-ew/o. 


In the Absne verbs the distinction of time is the only 
distinction denoted by any approach to the character of an 
inflection; and here the change has so thoroughly the ap¬ 
pearance of having been effected by the addition of some 
separate and independent words, that it is doubtful whether 
any of the following forms can be considered as true inflec¬ 
tions. 


j. Present , 0 wis* 1 -ap = f ride -f^cquito. 

2 . Present , CVis \-oit === I am riding. 


Root, G wis 1 css ride 


* Non-radical. f Or, am in the habit of rifling. 


1 
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Imperfect , CwisT-em == equitabam. 

Perfect, , Cwisl -it = equitavi. 

Plusqtumperfecl , C\vis l-chen = eqpitaveram. 
Future , Cwisl-as/ = equitabo. 


Sl 


The person and number is shown by the pronoun. And 
here must bo noticed a complication. The pronoun appears 
in two forms i ’ , 

1 st. In full, sara , war a &c. 

2 nd. As*an inseparable prefix; the radical letter being 
prefixed and incorporated with the verb. It cannot, however, 
be said that this is a true inflexion. 


1. 

Sing. l. sara s-emsl-oit = I ride 

2. warn M-cwisl-iwV = thou ridcst 

3. vi i-Qv/isl-oit '=2 he rides. 

2 . 

Plur. I. hard ha-c wisl-oit == ivc ride 

2. sara s -c wisl-o »7 = ye ride 

3. ubart r-c wisl-oif = they ride 

In respect to the name of the class under notice I sug¬ 
gested in 1850 the term Dioecurian from the ancient Dios- 
curias. There it was that the chief commerce between the 
Greeks and Romans, and the natives of the Caucasian range 
took place. According to Pliny, it was carried on by thirty 
interpreters, so numerous were the languages. The great 
multiplicity of mutually unintelligible tongues is still one 
of the characteristics of the parts in question. To have 
used the word Caucasian would have been .correct, but in¬ 
convenient. It is already ms'-applied in another sense, i. 
e.y for the sake of denoting the so-called Caucasian race, con¬ 
sisting. or said to consist, of Jews, Greeks,‘ Circassians, 
Scotchmen, ancient Romans, arid other heterogeneous ele¬ 
ments. . 

In his paper on the Mongolian Affinities of the Cauca¬ 
sians, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ( 1853 ) Mr. Hodgson has both confirmed and deve¬ 
loped the doctrine here indicated — Lis data on the side of 
Caucasus being those of the Asia Polyglotta, but those on the 
side of Tibet and China being vastly augmented; and that, 
to a great exteut, through his own efforts and researches. 

Upon the evidence of Mr. Hodgson I lay more than or- 
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f*:/ 

^ : ; - . . 

dinary value; not merely on the strength of hi3 acumen 
and acquirements in general , but from the fact of his ex- 
professo studies as a naturalist leading him to over-value 
rather than under-value those differences of physical confor¬ 
mation that (to take extreme forms) contrast the Georgian 
and Circassian noblo with the Chinese ; or Tibetan labourer. 
Nevertheless, his evidence is decided. 


,§L 
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(IN THE T USUI LANGUAGE. 

TIRA1> 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

FKBRUABY THE 15 Til. 1858. 

So little light has been thrown upon the languages of 
Caucasus, that a publication of the year 1856 , entitled Ver- 
such fiber die Tkasck-Sprit die , by A. Schieffner, may be allow¬ 
ed to stand as a text for a short commentary. 

The Tushi is a language belonging to the least known of 
the five classes into which Klaproth, in his Asia Polyglot la, 
distributes the languages of Caucasus: viz. (1.) the Geor¬ 
gian. (*2.) the Osset or Iron. ( 3 ) the Lesgian. ( 4 .) the 
Mizhdzheuzhi. And ( 5 .) the Tshorkess or Circassian. It is 
to the fourth of these that the Tushi belongs; the particular 
district in. which it is spoken being that of T.zowa, where 
it is in contact with the Georgian of Georgia; from which, 
as well as from the Russian, it has adopted several words. 

The data consist in communications from a native of the 
district, Georg Ziskorow, with whom the author came in 
contact at St. Petersburg. They have‘supplied a gramma¬ 
tical sketch, a short lexicon, and some specimens in the 
way of composition, consisting of translations of portions 
of the Gospels, and two short tales of an Arabic or Persian 
rather than a truly native character. They arc accompanied 
by a German translation. 

Taking the groups as we find them in Klaproth, we may 
ask what amount of illustration each has received in respect 
to its grammar. In respect to the vocabularies, the Asia 
Polyglolta gives us specimens of them all. 

The Georgian has long been known through the grammar 
of Maggi, published upwards of two centuries ago. The 
researches of Ilosen on its several dialects are quite recent. 
Of the Iron there is a copious dictionary by Sjogren, and 



sfibrU sketch of its grammar by Rosen. The alphabet is 
Russian, with additions. Rosen has also given a gramma¬ 
tical sketch of the Circassian. This, however, as well as 
his notice of the Osset, is exceedingly brief. OF the Les¬ 
gian we have no grammar at all; and of the Mizhdzhedzhi, 
or Tshetshorit group, the first grammatical sketch is the one 
before us. 

The alphabet is the ordinary Roman modified; the work 
being addressed to the Russians rather than the natives, and 
to the European savans in general rather than to the Prus¬ 
sians. Otherwise the Georgian alphabet might have been 
used with advantage; for it. is especially stated that the Geor¬ 
gian and Tushi sound-systems are alike. The modifications 
to which our own alphabet has been subjected, are those 
that Castren has made in his Samoyed grammar and lexicon. 
So that we may say that it is in Castren's Samoyed mode 
of writing that SchiefFner’s Tushi grammar and lexicon are 
exhibited. 

In respect to the general relations of the language, the 
evidence of the work under notice is confirmatory (though 
not absolutely) of the views to which the present'writer has 
committed himself, viz. — (I.) that the languages of Cau¬ 
casus in general are so nearly miwo-syllabic as to be with* 
fitness designated peturo-w llabic; (2.) that the distinction 
drawn by Klaproth between the Mizhdzhedzhi and Lesgian 
groups is untenable; both belonging- to the same class, a fact 
by which the philologic ethnography of Caucasus is, pro 
I'onto , simplified. Upon the first of these points Schieffiier 
writes 1 that the avoidance of polysyllabic forms has intro¬ 
duced all manner of abbreviations in the language; upon 
the second, that the little he has seen of the Lesgian grammar 
induces him to connect it with the Tshetshents. It should 
be added, however, that in respect to its monosyllabic cha¬ 
racter, he maintains that the shortness of many of its words 
is due to a secondary process; so that the older form of 
the language was more polysyllabic than the present. 

Of the chief details, the formation of the cases of the nouns 
comes first. The declension of the personal pronouns is as 
follows. With a slight modification it is that of the ordi¬ 
nary substantive as’ well. 

sismer.AH. i. 

Nominative . . so 
Genitive .... sai 

.. ... •*.. oxuin. 


TUQU. 

HL. 

ho. 


fiai. 

, . . OXll. 

__ 
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Affective. 
Alla live . . 


Elative . 


aim. 


OH XII ft. 
0X119. 

oxuse. 

ouxsc. 

OXUX. 


sox.. hot.... 

sogo .. fyogo. oxngo. 

-. .. .. onxgo. 

soxi. hoxi. ouxxi. 

oxxi (?). 


Camilative. . . 

soei. 

. 

Loci. 


Terminalive. . 

sogoinci. . 


hogoinci. . . . 

Adessive. . . . 

sogoh ... 

. 

hogoh . 

Ablative .... 

sogredah . 


hogredafo. . . 

1'LUHA.L. 

WE. 

YE. 

Nominative . . 

wai 

‘txo . . . 

Sll. 

Genitive .... 

wai 

‘txai. . . 

sui .. 

Dative . 

wain 

‘txon . . 

sun...... 

sun a . . .. . 

Instructive . . 

will 

a‘txo . . 

aiS ...... 





Affective. . . . 

waix 

Hxox . . 

8 UX. 

AUative .... 

wai go 

‘txogo . 

sugo. 

Illative . 

wailo 

‘txolo. . 

Slllo. 

Elative . 

waixi 

‘tzoxi. . 

NUxi. 

Comitative . . . 

waici 

‘txoci . . 

suci. ..... 

Adessire . 

wnigoli 

‘txogoh. 

sugoh .... 

Incssive (c.). . 

wai loh 

‘txoloh. 

su loll. 

Ablative (c.) . 

waigre 

‘txogro. 

&tigre .... 

Elative (c.) . . 

wailre 

‘txolre . 

sulre. 

Corner sive. . . 

waigoih 

‘txogoih 

sngoih. 


OUXGl. 

oxci (?). 

ouxgomci. 

ouxgoli. 

ouxgore. 

ouxgoredali. 

THEY. 

obi. 

oxri. 

oxarn. 

oxar. 

oxra. 

OTjLHfX. 

oxargo. 

oxarlo. 

oxarxi. 

oxarci. 

oxargoli. 

ox ai l oh. 

oxargore. 

oxardah. * 

oharlorc. 

ohargbih. 


That some of these forms are no true inflexions, but ap¬ 
pended’prepositions, is speedily stated in the text. If so, 
it is probable that, in another author or in a different dia¬ 
lect, the number of cases will vary. At any rate, the ag¬ 
glutinate character of the language is indicated. The nu¬ 
merals are — 
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ORDINAL. 

duihre. 

. xalge. 

. dh(y\vlogft. 

• pxilge> 

. jeixloge. 

, . worloge,. 


LANGUAGE. 

CARDINAL. 

8. barl . , 

9. iss . , . 

10. itt % . . 

11. clm-itt 

12. si-itt. , 

19. tqoex^, 

20. tqa. . 


ORDINAL. 

. barloge.’ 

. issloge. 

, ittloge. 

. cha-ittloge. 

si-rtt!nge. 

. iqeexeh>ge. 
. tqalge. 


This as a word the author connects with the word tqo = 
also, over again (auchwiederim ),-jslb if it were 10 doubled, 
which it most likely is. In like manner tqecxc is one from 
Irveniy — nndeviginli: — 

100 == pxair/tqa = 5 X 20. 

200 — iejataty = 10 X 20. 

300 = pxikcatq = 12 X 20. 

400 === tqauziq rr= 20 X 20. 

500 = tqauzig pxauztqa == 20 X 20 + 100. 

1000 == sac tqauziqa icaiqai = 2 X 400 + 200. 


The commonest signs of the plural number are -i and -si, 
the latter e= is in Tshctshents. The suffixes -ne and - 1 >U ■ 
the latter of which is found in Lesgian, is stated to be Geor¬ 
gian in origin. No reason, however, against its being na¬ 
tive is given. 

In. verbs, the simplest form is (as usual) the imperative. 
Add to this -a, and you have the infinitive. The sign of 
the conditional is he or h; that of the conjunctive le or /. 

The tenses are — 

(I.) Present, formed by adding -a or -u to the root: i. e, 
to the imperative form, and changing t the vowel. 

(2.) Imperfect, by adding -r to the present. 

( 3 .) Aorist, formed by the addition of -r .to the 

( 4 .) Perfect; the formation of which is not expressly given, 
but which i's said to differ from the present in not changing 
the vowel. However, we hav6 the forms xet^=find, xeii = 
found ; (porf.) cceiin = found (aorist). From the par triple of 
the perfect is formed the 

(5.) Pluperfect by adding -K 

(0.) The future 'is either the same as the present, or a 
modification of' it. 

I give the names of those moods and tenses as I find 
them. The language of the Latin grammar has, probably, 
been too closely imitated. 

The first and second persons are formed by appending 
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the pronouns cither in the nominative or the instructive-#.*#!^ 
^That an oblique form of the pronoun should appear in the 
personal inflexion of verbs is no more than what the re¬ 
searches of the late Mr. Garnett, with which we are all so 
familiar, have taught us to expect. At the same time, the 
extent to which the instructive and nominative forms are 
alike must be borne in mind. Let either bo appended; and, 
when so appended, undergo (under certain conditions) certain 
modifications, and a' double origin is simulated. That this 
is the casein the instances of the work under notice is by 
no means asserted. The possibility of its being so is sug¬ 
gested. 

The participle of the present tense is formed in -in ; as 
dago = eat , dagu-in ~ - eating. 

The participle of the preterite ends in -no ; as xdpe = hear, 
cca(;-7io = heard. 

There are auxiliary verbs, and no small amount of eupho¬ 
nic changes; of widen one, more especially, deserves notice. 
It is connected with the gender of nouns. When certain 
words (adjectives or the so-called verb substantive) follow 
certain substantives, they change their initial. Thus hatxleen 
rv& === the prophet is , hatxleen si bn = the prophets are , waso 
tv a =s the brother is , wasar 1m .== the brothers are. 

Again—naw /a === (he ship is , nawr /a = (he ships are; 
bstiuno /a = the wife is, bstce da— the wives are. 

This is said to indicate gender, but how do we know what 
gender is? The words themselves have neither form nor 
inflexion which indicates it. Say that instead of gender it 
means sex, i. e. that the changes in question are regulated 
by natural rather than grammatical characters. Wc still find 
that the word naw is considered feminine — feminine and 
inanimate. This, however, is grammatical rather than na¬ 
tural, sex — f< das weibliche G esc Id edit, wird bey unbelebten 
Gegenstandeu auch im Plural durch j -, bci belebien (lurch 
a ausgedruckt.” Then follow the examples just given. Ilow, 
however, do we know that those words are feminine? It is 
submitted that the explanation of this very interesting ini¬ 
tial change has yet to be given. It recalls, however, to our 
memory the practice of more languages than one, the Kel¬ 
tic, the Woloff, the Kafre, arid several other African tongues, 
wherein the change is initial, though not always on the same 
principle. 

So, also, the division of objects into animate and inanimate 
recalls to our mind some African, and numerous American, 
tongues. 

Such is the notice of the first of the Mizhdzhedzhi or 
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_ Cnts (we may say Lesgian) forms of speech of whirl 

structure has been investigated; a notice 
N^idi^uggests the question concerning its affinities and 
classification. 

The declension points to the Ugrian, or Fin, class of lan¬ 
guages; with which not only the Tshetshents, but all the 
other languages of Caucasus have long been known to have 
miscellaneous affinities. The resemblance, however, "may 
be more apparent than real. The so-called cases may bo 
combinations of substantives and prepositions rather than 
true inflexions, and the terminology may be move Ugrian 
in form than in reality. Even if the powers of the eases 
be the same, it will not prove much. Two languages expres¬ 
sing a given number of tjio relations that two nouns may 
bear to each other will, generally, express the same. Cases 
are genitive, dative and the like all the world over — and 
that independent of any philological affinity between the 
languages in which they occur. The extent to which they 
are also Caritive, Adessivo and the like has yet to be in¬ 
vestigated. 

The Ugrian affinities, then, of the Tshetshents are indi¬ 
rect; it being the languages of its immediate neighbourhood 
with which it is more immediately connected. In the way 
of vocabularies the lists of the Asia Polyglatta have long been 
competent to show this. In the way of grammar the evi¬ 
dence is, still, far from complete. The Georgian, to which 
Maggi gives no more than six cases, has a far scantier de¬ 
clension than the Tushi, at least as it appears here. The 
Circassian, according to Rosen, is still poorer. 

In the verbs the general likeness is greater. 

In the pronouns, however, the most definite similarity is 
to be found ; as may be seen from the following forms in 
the Circassian: — 



1. »S-ab==/ny father. 
W-a b = thy father . 
L-ab —/u.v father. 

To which add — 

tfffi-m === thou . 
Ui~he.. 


Ab = father. 

1 2. IT-ab —our father . 
S'-ab — your father. 
S-ab their father. 


If a- rn= we. 

S a Ti\ z=. ye. 
f/-bart — they. 


The amount of likeness here is considerable. Over and 
above the use of s for the first person singular, the s' in the 
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second person plural should be noticed. So should the h and 
r in the Circassian \x-bart ; both of ’which are plural elements 
in the Tushi also. 


Finally (as a point of general philology), the double forms 
of the Tushi plurals mai arid toco suggest the likelihood of 
their being exclusive and inclusive; one denoting the speaker 
but not the person spoken to,* the other both the person 
spoken to and the person who speaks; plurals of this kind 
being well 1£nown to be common in many of the ruder lan¬ 
guages. • . ' 
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ON Til E NAME AND NATION' OF TILE DA¬ 
CIAN KING DECEI! VEITS, WITH NOTIC ES 



BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


APRIL 17 th 1854. 


The text of Herodotus places the Agathyrsi in Transyl¬ 
vania (there or thereabouts}.' (See F. W. Newman On Scy¬ 
thia and the surrounding Countries, according to Herodotus, « 
Philological Society’s Proceedings, vol. i. p. 77.) 

The subsequent authors speak of them as a people who 
painted (tattooed ?) their bodies ; the usual epithet being picti. 

The same epithet is applied to the Geloni ; also a popula¬ 
tion of the Scythia of Herodotus. 

For accurate knowledge the locality of the Agathyrsans 
was too remote - too remote until, at least, the date of the 
Dacian wars; but the Dacian wars arc, themselves, eminently 
imperfect in their details, and unsatisfactory in respect to 
the authorities for them. 

There is every reason, then, for a nation in the locality . 
of the Agathyrsi remaining obscure — in the same predica¬ 
ment (say) with the Hyperborei, or with the occupants of 
Thule. 

But there is no reason for supposing the obliteration of 
the people so called; nor yet for supposing a loss of its name, 
whether native or otherwise. 

Hence, when we get the details of Dacia we may reason¬ 
ably look out for Agathyrsi. 

flow far must we expect to find their najne unmodified? 
This depends upon the population through whom the classi¬ 
cal writers, whether Latin or Greek, derived it. Now it is 
submitted, that if we find a notice of them in the fifth cen¬ 
tury a. D., ancl that in an account relating to Dacia and 
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onia, the medium has, probably, been different from 
that through which Herodotus, amongst the Greek colonies 
of the Black Sea, obtained his accounts. The details of this 
difference of medium u are not very important, and the dis¬ 
cussion of them would be episodical to the present paper, 
if not irrelevant. It is enough to remark, that a difference 
o f medium is probable; and, as a consequence thereof, a dif¬ 
ference in the form of the name. 

This is preliminary and introductory to the notice of the 
following passage of Prisons, to whom we owe the account 
of one of the embassies to Attila — '() nQEdfivTGQos zcov 
’sJ xaT&Q Gdv xai x(ov Aolzcqv iftvcov VEgogivov vijv ir.Qog 
xov IIovt.ov ^xvd'ixijv. Another form (also in Priseus) is 
'Axa\% iqo t. They are specially, called Akatiri fhinni . Jor- 
nandes' form is Acatziri. 

Place for place, this gives us the Agathyrsi of Herodotus 
as near as- can be expected; and, name for name it does 
the same: the inference being that the Akaiziri of Prisons 
are the descendants of the Agathyrsi of Herodotus. Of course, 
evidence of any kind to the migration, extinction, or change 
of name on the part of the population in question would in¬ 
validate this view. Such evidence, however, has not been 
produced, nor has the present writer succeeded in finding, 
though lie has sought for it. 

Descendants then of the Agathyrsi , and ancestors of the 
Akatziri may have formed part of the population of Dacia 
when Domitian and Trajan fought against Decebalus; a part 
that may have been large or small, weak or powerful, ho¬ 
mogeneous with the rest of Dacia or different. from it. ‘’As¬ 
suming it to have been different, it may still have supplied 
soldiers — even leaders. Decebalus himself may as easily 
have belonged to the Agathyrsan part of Dacia as to any 
other. A very little evidence will turn the balance in so 
obscure a point as the present.. 

Now, no German and no Slavonic dialects give tts either 
the meaning of the name Decebalus or any name like it. It 
stands alone in European history. Where does it'appear? 
In the history of the Turks. The first known king of the 
Turks bears the same name as the last of the Dacians. J)i- 
zabutus (At^apovkog) was that khan of the Turks of Tartary 
to whom Justinian sent an embassy when the Avars invaded 
the Eastern empire. 

This (as is freely admitted) is a small fact, if taken alone; 
but this should not be done. The cumulative character of 
the evidence in all matters of this kind should be borne in 
mind, and the value of small facts measured by the extent 
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whipki they stand alone, or are strengthened by the coin- 
defence of others. In the latter case they assume importance 
in proportion to the mutual support they give each other; 
the value of any two being always more than double that 
of either taken singly. 

On the other hand, each must-rest on some separate sub* 
stanlive evidence of its own. To say that Decebalus was an 
Agttihyrsan because the Ayathyvsans were Turks , and that the 
Aga thy r sans were Turks because Decebalus was one of them , is 
illegitimate. There must be some special evidence in each 
case, little or much. 

Now the evidence that the Agathyrsi were- Turks lies in 
the extent to which (a) they were Scythians ( Skoloii ), and 
(b) the Scythians {Skoloii) were Turks;—-neither of which 
facts is cither universally admitted or universally denied. 
The present writer, however, holds the Turk character of 
the Agathyrsi on grounds wholly independent of anything in 
the present paper; indeed, the suggestion that the Acalziri 
are Agathyrsi is, not his, but Zeus s’. - (See Die Deutschen 
mid die Naciibarstamme , v. Bulgaria p. 714.) 

If Agathyrs- be Akatzir - in some older, wluit is the latter 
word in any newer form? — for such there probably is. Word 
for word , it. is probably the same as A'bazar ? a denomination 
for an undoubtedly Turk tribe which occurs for the first 
time in Theophancs: — ToVpxoc azo rrjg icoag ovg Xa%ccpov$ 
6vQfi(x£ov0t,v. This is A. D. 026. Whether, however, the 
same populations were denoted is uncertain. There are cer¬ 
tain difficulties in the supposition that they were absolutely 
identical. 
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It is not, however, necessary that they should be so. There 
might be more than one division of a great stock , like the 
Turk so called. Nay, they might have been populations 
other than Turk so designated,- provided only that there 
were some Turk population in their neighbourhood so to call 
them. More than this. The word may be current at the 
present moment, though, of course, in a modified form. Sup¬ 
pose it to have been the Turk translation of pictits ; or rather, 
suppose the word pic tvs to be the Latin translation of Aga~ 
thyrs-{A/calzir-)\ what would the probable consequence be? 
Even this, that whereover there was a painted (or tattooed) 
population in the neighbourhood of any member'of the great 
Turk stock, the name, or something like it, might arise. 
Be it so. If the members of the same Turk stock lay wide 
apart, the corresponding painted or tattooed populations lying 
wide apart also might take the same name. 

The details suggested by this line of criticism may form 
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Sthe subject of another paper. In the present, the author 
hazards a fresh observation — an observation on a population 
often associated with the Agathyrsi, viz. the (Jcloni. Seeing 
that we have such forms as Unni (the Greek form is Oirvvot, 
not Ovvvoi) and Chuni (= Huns) : Arjpi and Carpi ; Attufirii 
and Chaituari , &c. ; and seeing the affinity between the sounds 
of g and k; he believes that the word Geloni may take ano¬ 
ther form and begin with a vowel ( El6ni } AUm'i). Seeing 
that their Toeality is nearly that of the Alani of a latter pe¬ 
riod; seeing that the middle syllable in Alani (in one writer 
at least) is long — akxijevreg 'Akavvui\ seeing that Herodo¬ 
tus, who mentions the Geloni , knows no Alani, whereas 
the authors who describe the Alani make (with one excep¬ 
tion about to be noticed) no mention of the Geloni, he iden¬ 
tifies the two populations, Geloni and Alani, or vice versd. 
He deduces something more from this root / — n (A — v). 
Let the name for the Alans have reached the Greeks of the 
Euxine through two different dialects of some interjacent 
language; let the form it took in Greek have been parisyl- 
labic in one case, whereas it was imparisyllabie in the other, 
and we have two plurals, one in -o£, as FaXiavot,, "Alavvoi, 
"aXccvoc, and another in -eg, as TtAuJvsg, "AX<xvveg, "AAuvsg, 

- —possible, and even probable, modifications of the original 
name, whatever that was. Mow, name for name, AXavrg 
comes very near Ekfo]vag\ and in this similarity may lie the 
explanation of the statement of Herodotus as to" the existence 
of certain Scythian Greeks (El/lyveg 2 jkv$(u) iv. 17. 108. 

If so these Scythian Greeks were Alans. 

The exception, indicated a few' lines above, to the fact 
of only one author mentioning both Geloni and Alani, is to 
be found in Ammianus Mareellinus (xxxi. 2. Id. 14). The 
passage is too long to quote. It is clear, however, that whilst 
lus Alani are spoken of from his own knowledge, his Geloni 
are brought in from his book-learning, i. e . from Herodotus. 


NOT E S. 


Noth 1. 


Evidence of any kind to the migration , extinction or change of name on 
the part of the populations in tpnation would invalidate this view. Such evidence 
has not been produced Sfe .—The fuller consideration of the question in¬ 
volved in this statement is to be found in Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Geography vv. Hunni , Soy thia t and 8arm atia. 
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Note 3. 



The details suggested by this line of' criticism Sfc. — There are to the effect, 
that in the word Agathyrsi we get an early Turk gloss, of which the 
history is .somewhat curious. It exists, at the present moment in Eng¬ 
land, having coma via Hungary. It exists in Siberia, on the very fron¬ 
tier of the America. 

It is the English word j/ussar = Khaxar. Here wo have it in its ab¬ 
breviated form. 

It is the Siberian word Yuknhir, Yukazhir. or Yukadzhir. 

The “ native name of the Yukahiri of Siberia \$ Ahdwi S)omm. The 
Koriaks call them AtdL Their other neighbours are the Turk Yakuts. 
Hence it is probable that it is to the Yakut language that the term 
Yukahir (also yukadzhir) ip refhmble. If so, its probable meaning is 
the same as the Koriak Alai , which means spotted. It applies to the 
Yukahiri from their spotted deerskin dresses. 

Now, south of these same Yakuts,, who are supposed to call the An- 
don JDomni by the name Yukahiri (or Ynkadzhiri), live a tribe of Tun 
guslans. These arc called 7 'shapodzhir — but not by themselves. By 
whom? By no one so probably as by the Yakuts. Why? Because they 
tattoo themselves. If so, it is probable that Vv.kadzhir and Tshapodzfdr 
are one and the same word; at any rate, a likely meaning- in a likely 
language has been claimed for it. 

Let it, then, be considered as a Turk word, meaning spotted , tattooed , 
painted. — provisionally. It may appear in any part of the Turk area, 
provided only, that some nation to which one of the three preceding ad¬ 
jectives applies be found in its neighbourhood. It may appear, too, in any 
state of any Turk form of spocch. But there are Turk forms of speecTt 
as far distant from the Lena and Tunguska as Syria’ or Constantinople; 
mid there are Turk glosses as old as Herodotus. Ono of these the pre¬ 
sent writer believes to be the word Agathyrsi , being provided with spe¬ 
cial evidence to shew that the nation so called were either themselves 
Turks or on a Turk frontier. Now, the Agatliyrsi are called the picti 
Agathyrsi; and it is submitted to the reader that the one term is the 
translation, of the other -the words A gathers (also Akatzir) f yukadzhir , 
and Tshapodzhir , being one and the same.” — From the author’® Native 
Races of the Hussion Empire. 
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.OK: THE LANGUAGE OF LANCASHIRE, 
UNDER THE ROMANS. 


BEFORE THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 

8th JANUARY, 1857. 


In the present paper, advantage is taken of the local cha¬ 
racter of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
to. make the name of the county serve as a special text for 
a general subject. What applies to Lancashire applies to 
any county in Roman England. 

The doctrine is as follows—that in Lancashire particularly, 
and in England in general, the predominant language for 
the first five centuries of our era was not Latin but British. 

The writer is so far from laying this down as a novelty, 
that he is by no means certain, that it may not. be almost 
a truism. He is by no means certain, that there is a single 
one of those to whom he addresses himself, who may now 
hold, or even have held, the opposite opinion. He is fully 
aware that excellent authorities have maintained both sides 
of the question. He is only doubtful as to the extent to 
which the one doctrine may preponderate over the other. 

If the question were to he settled by an appeal to the 
history of the more influential opinions concerning it, we 
should find that, in a reference to the earliest and the latest 
of our recent investigators, Dr. Prichard would maintain 
one side of the question, Mr. Wright another. The paper 
of the latter, having been printed in the Transactions of the 
Society, is only alluded to. The opinion of I)r. Prichard is 
conveyed in the following extract — "The use of languages 
really cognate must be allowed to furnish a proof, or at least 
a strong presumption, of kindred race. Exceptions may in- 
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I, under very peculiar circumstances, occur to the inference 
founded on this ground. For example, the French language 
is likely to be the permanent idiom of the negro people of 
St. Domingo, though the latter are principally of African 
descent. Slaves imported from various districts in Africa, 
having no common idiom, have adopted that of their masters. 
But conquest, or even captivity, under different circum¬ 
stances, has‘scarcely ever exterminated the native idiom of 
any people, unless after many ages of subjection; and even 
then, vestiges have perhaps always remained of its existence. 
In Britain, the native idiom was nowhere superseded by the 
Bom an, though the island was held in subjection upwards 
of three centuries. In Spain and in Gaul, several centuries of 
Latin domination, and fifteen under German and other modern 
dynasties, have proved insufficient entirely to obliterate the 
ancient dialects, which were spoken by the native people before 
the Roman conquest. Even the Gypsies, who have wandered 
in small companies over Europe for some ages, still preserve 
their original languape in a form that can be everywhere 
recognised.”* 

Upon the -whole, I think that the current opinion is in 
favour of the language of Roman Britain having been LatiVf; 
at any rate I am sure that, before 1 wont very closely into 
the subject, my own views were, at least, in that direction. 
"What the present language of England would have been, 
had the Norman conquest never taken place, the analogy of 
Holland, Denmark, and many other countries enables us to 
dermine. It would have been as it is at present. What it 
would have been had the Saxon conquest never taken place, 
is a question wherein there is far more speculation. Of 
France, of Italy, of Wallachia, and of the Spanish Penin¬ 
sula, the analogies all point the same way. They indicate 
that the original Celtic would have been superseded by the 
Latin of the Conquerors, and consequently that our language, 
in its later stages, would have been neither British nor 
Gaelic, but Roman. Upon these analogies, however, we 
may refine. Italy was from the beginning. Roman; the 
Spanish Peninsula was invaded full early; no ocean divided 
Gaul from Rome; and the war against the ancestors of the 
Wallachians was a -war of extermination.” t 

In these preliminary remarks we find a sufficient, reason 
for going specially into the question; not, however, as dis¬ 
coverers of any new truth , nor as those who would correct 
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* Eastern Origin of the Celtic Languages, p. 8. 
First Edition, p. 68. 


English Language, 
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some general error, but rather, in a judicial frame of mind, 
and with the intention of asking, first, how far the actual 
evidence is (either way) conclusive; next, which way (sup¬ 
posing it to be inconclusive) the presumption lies; and thirdly, 
what follows in the way of inference from each of the op¬ 


posing views. 

What are the; statements of the classical writers, subseymhi 
to {he reduction of Britain , to the effect that the Homans, when 
they conquered a Province, established their language? I 
know of none. I know of none, indeed, anterior to the Bri¬ 
tannic conquest. I insert, however, the limitation, because 
in case such exist, it is necessary to remember that they 
•would not bo conclusive. The practice may have changed 
in the interval. 


Is there anything approaching such a statement? There 
is a passage in Seneca to the effect "that where the Roman 
conquers there he settles.’ 5 

But he conquered Britain. Therefore he established his 
language. Add to this that where he established his own 
language, there the native tongue became obliterated. There¬ 
fore the British died off. 


If so, the x'Xngles—when they effected their conquest — 
must have displaced, by their own English, a Latin rather 
than a British, form of speech. 

But is this the legitimate inference from the passage in 
question? No. On the contrary, it is a conclusion by no 
means warranted by the premises. Nevertheless, as far as 
external testimony is concerned, there are no better premi¬ 
ses to be found. 

But there is another element in our reasoning. In four 
large districts at least, — in the Spanish Peninsula, in France, 
in the Orisons, and in the Danubian Principalities — the pre¬ 
sent language is a. derivative from the Latin, which was, 
undoubtedly and undeniably, introduced by the Roman con¬ 
quest. From such clear and known instances, the reasoning 
to the obscure and unknown is a legitimate analogy, and the 
inference is that Britain was what Gallia, Rhsetia, Ilispania, 
and Dacia were. 

In this we have a second reason for the fact that there 
are many who, with Arnold, hold, that except in the parti¬ 
cular case of Greece, the Roman wmrld, in general, at the 
date of the break-up of the Empire, was Latin in respect 
to its language. At any rate, Britannia is reasonably sup¬ 
posed to be in the same category with Dacia — a country 
conquered later. 
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ther hand, however, there are the following con-i 

the first place the Angle conquest was gradual; so 
gradual as to give us an insight into the character of the 
population that was conquered. Was this (in language) La¬ 
tin? There is no evidence of its having been so. But is 
there evidence of its having been British? A little. How 
much , will be considered in the sequel. 

II. In the next place the Angle conquest was (and is) in¬ 
complete; inasmuch as certain remains of the earlier and non- 
Angle population still exist. Are these Latin? Decidedly 
not; but on the contrary British, —witness the present Bri¬ 
tons of Wales, and the all but British Cornish-men, who are 
now British in blood, and until the last century were, more 
or less, British in language as well. 

But this is not all. There was a third district which was 
slow to become Angle, viz.: part of the mountain district of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. What was this before it 
was Angle? blot Roman but British. 

Again — there was a time when Monmouthshire, with (no 
doubt) some portion of the adjoining counties, was in the 
same category in respect to its wm~Angle character with* 
Wales. What was it in respect to language? Not Roman 
but British, 

Again — mutaiis mutandis . Devonshire was to Cornwall as 
Monmouth to Wales. Was it Roman? No—but, on the 
contrary, British. 

Now say, for the sake of argument, that Cornwall, Wales, 
and Cumberland were never Roman at all. and consequently, 
that they prove nothing in the question as to the introduc¬ 
tion of the Latin language. But can we say, for even the 
sake of argument, that Devon and Monmouth were never 
Roman? Was not, on the contrary, Devon at least, excee¬ 
dingly Roman, as is shewn by the importance of Isea Dan- 
rnoniorum, or Exeter. 

Or. say that the present population of Wales is no repre¬ 
sentative of the ancient occupants of that part of Britain, but, 
on the contrary, descended from certain immigrants troui 
the more eastern and less mountainous parts of England. 
I do not hold this doctrine. Admitting it, however, for the 
sake of argument — whence came the present Welsh, it it 
came not from a part of England where British, rather than 
Latin, was spoken? There must have been British some¬ 
where; and probably British to the exclusion of Latin. 

The story of St. Guthlac of Croyland is well-known. It 
runs to the effect that being disturbed, one night, by a hor- 
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rid howling, ho was seriously alarmed, thinking that tlic 
howlers might be Britons. Upon looking-out, however, he 
discovered that they were only devils — whereby lie was 
comforted, the Briton being the worse of the two. Now the 
later we make this -apocryphal story , the more it tells in 
favor of there having been Britons in Lincolnshire, long 
after the Angle conquest. Yet Lincolnshire (except so far 
as it was Dane,) must have been one of the most Angie 
portions of*England. In France; Spain, Portugal, the Ori¬ 
sons, Wallachia or Moldavia, such devils as those of St. 
Guthlao would have been Romans. 

As the argument, then, stands at present, we have traces 
of the British as opposed to the Angle, but no traces of the 
Latin in similar opposition. 

Let us now look .at the analogies, yij 5 : Spain, (including 
Portugal,) France, Switzerland and the Danubian Principa¬ 
lities; in all of which we have had an aboriginal population 
and a Roman conquest, in ail of which, too, we have had 
a third conquest subsequent to that by Rome — even as in 
Britain we have had the triple series of (a) native Britain®, 
(b) Roman conquerors, (c) Angles. 

What do we find? I 11 all but Switzerland, remains of' the 
original tongue; in all, without exception, remains of the 
language of the population that conquered the Romans; in 
all, without exception, something Roman. 

In Britain we lind nothing Roman: but, on the contrary, 
only the original tongue and the language of the third po¬ 
pulation. 

1 submit that this is strong prrnd /dele evidence in favour 
of the Latin having never been the general language of Bri¬ 
tain. If it w r erc so, the area of the Angle eonqilest must have 
exactly coincided with the area of the Latin language. Is 
this probable? I admit that it is anything but highly im¬ 
probable. The same practicable character of the English 
parts of Britain (as opposed to the Welsh, Cornish, and Cum¬ 
brian) which made the Conquest of a certain portion of the 
Island easy to the Romans as against the Britons, may have 
rrmdO it easy for the Angles as against the Romans; and vice 
versa , the impracticable character of Wales, Cornwall, and 
Cumberland, that protected the Britons against their first 
invaders, may have done the same for them against the se¬ 
cond. If so, the two areas of foreign conquest would coin¬ 
cide. I by no moans undervalue this argument. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the exact conditions 
under which Britain was reduced Wore not those of any other 
Roman Province. 
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ect to Spain, the Roman occupancy was earhj, ha¬ 
ving "begun long before .that of Northern and Central Gaul, 
having begun during the Runic wars, and having become 
sufficiently settled by the time of Augustus to command the 
attention of Strabo on the strength of the civilization it had 
developed. In Spain, then, there was priority in point of 
time to account for any extraordinary amount of Roman in¬ 
fluences. 

Gaul , with the exception of the earlier acquisitions in the 
Narbonensis, was the conquest of one of the most thorough¬ 
going of conquerors. The number of enemies that Caesar, 
slaughtered has been put at 1,000,000. Without knowing 
the grounds of this calculation, we may safely say that his 
campaigns were eminently of a destructive character. 

The conquerors of the Breuiii, Genauni, and similar oc¬ 
cupants of those parts of Switzerland where the Rumonsch 
Language (of Latin origin) is now spoken, were men of si¬ 
milar energy. Neither Drusus nor Tiberius spared an enemy 
who opposed. Both were men who would "make a solitude 
and call it peace.” 

That Trajan's conquest of Dacia was of a similar radical 
and thorough-going character is nearly certain. 

Now, the evidence that the conquests of the remaining* 
provinces were like those of the provinces just noted, is by 
no means strong. At the same time, it must be admitted 
that the analogy established by four such countries as Gaul, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Mokto-Wallachia is cogent. What 
was the extent to which Africa, Pannonia, Jllyricum, Thrace, 
and the Meesias were Romanized? Of Asia? I say nothing. 
It was sufficiently Greek to have been in the same cate¬ 
gory with Greece itself, and in Greece itself we know that 
no attempts were made upon the language. 

Africa was Latin in its literature; and, at a later period, 
pre-eminently Latin in its Christianity. But the evidence 
that the vernacular language was Latin is nil , and the pre¬ 
sumptions unfavourable. The Berber tongue of the present 
native tribes of the whole district between Egypt and the 
Atlantic is certainly of high antiquity; it being a well-known 
fact, that in it, several of the names in the geography of 
classical Africa are significant. Now this is spread over the 
country indifferently. Neither does it show any notable signs 
of Latin intermixture. Neither is there trace, or shadow 
of trace, of any form of speech of Latin origin throughout 
the whole of Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers or Morocco. 

In Pannonia and Illyrieuni, the same absence of any lan¬ 
guage of Latin origin is manifest. Pannonia and Illyricum 
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have had more than an average amount of subsequent, con¬ 
querors and occupants—Goths, Huns, Avars, Bulgarians, 
Slavonians, Hungarians, Germans. That the Slovak, how¬ 
ever, in the north, and the Dalmatian forms of the Servian 
in the south, represent the native languages is generally ad¬ 
mitted— now, if not long ago. These, then, have survived. 
Why not, then, the Latin if it ever took root? 

In respect to Thrace, it is just possible that it may have 
been, in its*towns at least, sufficiently Greek to have bfjen 
in-the same category with Greece proper. 1 say that this is 
just possible. In reality, however, it was more likely to be 
eonstrasted with Greece than to be classed with it. One thing, 
however, is certain, viz.:—■ that, the country district round 
Constantinople was never a district in which Latin was 
vernacular. Had it been so , the fact could hardly have been 
unnoticed, or without influence on the unequivocally Greek 
Metropolis of the Eastern Empire. 

If the doctrine that Thrace may have been sufficiently 
Greek to forbid the indroduction of the Latin be doubtful, 
the notion that the Mcesiaa were so is untenable. Yet the 
Latin never seems to have been vernacular in either of thorn. 
Had it been so, it would probably have held' its ground, 
especially in the impracticable mountains and forests of Up¬ 
per Mcesia or the modern Servia. Yet where is there a trace 
of it? Of all the Roman Provinces, Servia or Upper Moesia 
seems to be the one wherein the evidence of a displacement 
of the native, and a development of a Latin form of speech, 
is at its minimum , and the instance of Servia is the one upon 
which the analogous case of Britain best rests. 

The insufficiency of the current reasons in favour of the 
modern Servian being of recent introduction have been con¬ 
sidered by me elsewhere. 

Now comes the notice of a text which always commands 
the attention of the ethnological pbifofegue, when lie is en¬ 
gaged upon the Angle period of our island’s history. It re¬ 
fers to the middle of the eighth century, the era of the Ve¬ 
nerable Beda, from whose writings it is taken. I give it in 
extenso. It runs 'Time in presenti, juxta numerum librorum 
quibus lex divina scripta est, quinque gentium linguis, unam 
eandemque summre veritatis" et verse, sublimitatis scientiam 
scrutatur et confitetur: Anglorum, videlicet., Brittomim, Scot- 
torum, Pictorum ct Latinorum qme meditatione ecripturarUm, 
eseteris omnibus eat facta communis.* 

That the Latin here is the Latinpqf Ecclesiastical, rather 
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ial, Rome, the Latin of the Scriptures rather than! 
^'writers, the Latin of a written book rather than a 
Lingua Rustiea, is implied by the context. 

Should this, however, be doubted, the following passage, 
which makes the languages of Britain only four , is conclu¬ 
sive— "Ornnes nationes et provincias Brittannise■, quse in 
quatuor linguas, id est Brittonum, Pictorum, Scottorum et 
Anglormn divieae sunt, in ditione accepit.”* 

It is the first of these tw r o statements of Berla's that the 
following extract from Wintoun is founded on, 


Cronykif I. xiii, 39. 

Of Laiigagis in Bretayhe sere 
I fynd that sum tym fyf thare were: 

Of Brettys fyrst, and Inglis syne, 
Poyeht, and Scot, arid syne Latyne. 
Bot, of the Peyelitis, is ferly, 

That ar wndon s& Lillyly, 

That nowthir retnimanile ar Language, 
N&‘-' succession, of Lynage: 

Swd of thare antiqwyte 
Is lyk bot fabyl for to be. 


But the Latin of the scriptures may have been the Latin 
of common life as well. Scarcely. 'The change from the 
written to the spoken language was too great for this. What 
the latter would have been we can infer. It would have 
been something like the following "Pro Deo Amur et pro 
Xristian poblo et nostro commun salvament dust di en avant, 
in quant Deus savir et poder me clunat, si salvarai eo cist 
meon fradre Karlo, et in ajudha et in cadhuna cosa, si com 
om per droit son fradre salvar dist, in o quid il me altresi 
fazet: et ab Ludher nul plaid rmnquam prindrai uni, meon 
vol, cist meon fradre Karle in damno sit.” 

This is tire oath of the Emperors Karl and Ludwig, sons 
of Charlemagne, as it was sworn by the former in A. D. 
842. It is later in date than the time of Beda by about a 
century ; being in the Lingua Rustiea of France. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is a fair specimen of the difference between the spo¬ 
ken languages of the countries that bad once been Roman 
Provinces and the written Latin. Indeed, it wavs not Latin, 
but Romance; and, in like manner, any vernacular form of. 
speech, used in Britain but of Roman origin, would have 
been Romance also. 


* Eccl. Hist , iii, (3, 
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That the testimony of authors tells neither way. 

That the presumptions in favour of the Latin which are 
raised by the eases of Gaul, Spain, Rlnetia, and Dacia, arc 
anything: but conclusive. 

Idiat the info rences from the earliest as well as the latest 
data as to the condition of English Britain, the inferences 
from the Angle conquest, and the inferences from the pre¬ 
sent language of Wales, are decidedly against the Latin. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to conclude by a reference to 
a paper already alluded to, as having been laid before the 
present Society , by Mr. Wright, ‘This is to the effect, that 
the Latin reigned paramount not only in England, but in 
Wales also, under the Roman dominion; the present Welsh 
being of recent introduction from Armorica. 

That the population was heterogeneous is certain, the Ro¬ 
man Legionaries being, to a great extent, other than Ro¬ 
man. It is also certain that there was, within the island, 
at an early period, no inconsiderable amount of Teutonic 
blood. It is certain, too, that the name Briton had different 
applications at different times. 

If so, the difference between Mr. Wright and myself, in 
respect to the homogeneousness or heterogeneousness of the 
Britannic population, is only a matter of degree. 

In respect to the particular fact, as to whether the British 
or Latin language was the vernacular form of speech, we 
differ more decidedly. That the British was unwritten and 
uncultivated is true; so that the exclusive use of the Latin 
for inscriptions is only what we expect. The negative fact 
that no British name has been found inscribed, I by no 
means undervalue. 

The preponderance, however, of a Non-British population, 
and the use of the Latin as the vernacular language, are 
doctrines, which the few undoubted facts of our early history 
impugn rather than verify. 

The main difficulty which Mr. Wright's hypothesis meets 
— and It does meet it — lies in the fact of the similarity 
between the Welsh and Armorican being too great for any¬ 
thing but a comparatively recent separation to account for. 
Nevertheless, even this portion of what may be called the 
Armorican hypothesis, is by no means incompatible with 
the doctrine of the present paper. The .Celtic of Armorica 
may as easily have displaced the older Celtic of Britain (from 

:ably differed) as it is supposed 



I do not imagine this to have been the case; indeed I can 
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see reasons against it, arising out of the application of Mr. 
Wright's own line of criticism. 

I think it by no means unlikely that the argument which 
gives us the annihilation of the British of the British Isles, 
may also give us that of the Gallic of Gaul. Why should Ar¬ 
morica have been more Celtic than Wales? Yet,, if it were 
not so, whence came the Armorican of Wales? I throw out 
these objections for the sake of stimulating criticism , rather 
than with the view of settling a by no means easy question. 
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The dates of the four papers on this part of the world shew 
that the first preceeded the earliest of the other three by as much 
as four yeflfts; a fact, that must be home in mind when the philo¬ 
logical ethnography of New Guinea and the islands to the south 
and east of it is under notice. The vocabularies of each of the 
authors illustrated in papers 2 and 3, more than doubled our pre¬ 
vious data — Jukes’ illustrating the language of islands between 
New Guinea and Australia, Macgillivray’s those of the Louisiade 
Archipelago. 

That there was a hypothesis at the bottom of No. 1 is evident. 
Neither is there much doubt as to the fact of that hypothesis being 
wrong. 

I held in 18*3 that, all over Oceania, there was an older popu¬ 
lation of ruder manners, and darker colour than the Malays, the 
proper Polynesians, and the populations allied to them; that, in 
proportion as these hitter overspread the several islands of their 
present occupancy the aborigines were driven towards the interior; 
that in Australia, Tasmania, New Guinea &c. the original black 
race remained unmolested. 

This view led to two presumptions; -— both inaccurate; 

1. That the ruder tribes were, as such , likely to be Negrito; 

2. That the Negrito tongues would be allied to each other. 

The view, held by me now, will be given in a future notice. 
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BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

FEBRUARY 10, 1843. 

By the term Negrito is meant those tribes of the Asiatic 
and Australian islands, who, in one or more of their phy¬ 
sical characters, depart from the type of the nations in their 
neighbourhood and approach that of the African. The word 
is more comprehensive than Arafura, Andaman, or Papuan, 
and lesa comprehensive than Negro. 

Of the Negrito localities the most western are •— 

The Andaman Islands . — A Vocabulary, collected by Lieu¬ 
tenant R. II. Colebrooke, appears in the Asiatic Researches, 
vol. iv. p. 410. The native name is Mincopie. An histo- « 
rical notice of them appears as early as the ninth century, 
in the Travels of the Two Arabians, translated by Ronaudot. 

The Nicobar and Carnicolmr Islands. — In the largest of 
these it is stated that, in the interior, blacks are to be found. 
The current assertion concerning the language of the rest 
of these islands is, that the Carnicobar is Peguan, and the 
Nicobar Malay. — Asiatic Researches, ill. 303. 

Malacca . — The Samangs of the interior are Negrito. For 
the single Vocabulary of their language, see Crawford's 
Indian Archipelago, or Klaproth's Nouveau Journal Asia- 
tique, xii. 239, where Crawford’s Vocabularly is reprinted 
without acknowledgement. The Orang Henna are nol Ne¬ 
grito; neither are the Jokong Negrito. For thirty words in 
the latter language, see Thomas Raffles in Asiatic Researches, 
xii. 109. In this list twelve words are shown by Raffles to 
be Malay, and Humboldt states the same of two more. The 
other sixteen may or may not be of Negrito qrigin. The 
Samangs arc the Orang Udai. — Humboldt, Liber die Kaui- 
Sprache. 

Sumatra .—'The Battas of Sumatra are Malay, not Negrito 
(Marsden’s Sumatra, p. 203, and Rienzi's Oceanic*, vol. i.). 
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Sumatran of Parkinson s Journal (p. 108) is 
of Aohccn. The true Negritos of Sumatra seem to be, 

1. The Orang Cooboo. — These are stated to be pretty nu¬ 
merous between Paiembang and Jainbee. — Mars den's Suma¬ 
tra, j). 35. 

2. The Orang Googoo , — who are described by the Suma¬ 
trans of Laboon as being more Orang Utang than man. — 
Marsden's Sumatra, p. 35. Specimens of the Orang Googoo 
(Gougpn) Eienzi states to have seen. He says that they 
come from Paiembang and Menangcaboo, and lie calls them 
Pitheeomorpln. 

For an Historical notice as early as 960 a. !>., probably 
referring to the Blacks of Sumatra, see Klaproth in Nou¬ 
veau Journal Asiatique, xii. 239. 

Borneo. —The Biajuk of Borneo is not Negrito but Malay 
(Crawfurd’s Indian Archipelago); neither are the I)yacks 
Negrito. The statement of Mareaen and Leyden is, that the 
Dyaeks are whiter than the rest of the natives of Borneo; 
and the remark of*more than one voyager is, that the Dy- 
acks of Borneo look like South Sea Islanders in the midst of 
a darker population. Are the Marut, Iclongs, Tidongs, or 
Tirungs of the north of Borneo Negrito? In Rienzi’s Oceanic 
there is a Borneo Vocabulary which is headed Dyack, Marut 
and Idaan, the three terms being treated as synonyms. Of 
this Vocabulary all the words are Malay. That there arc 
Negritos in Borneo is most probable, but of their language we 
possess but one word, apun , father* (and that more than doubt¬ 
ful); whilst of their name we know nothing; and in respect 
to their locality, we have only the statement of Kollf, that 
in the north of Borneo Blacks are to be found on the lvoe- 
neebaloo mountain; a statement, however, slightly modified 
by the fact of his calling them Idaans or Murats (see Earl’s 
translation of the Voyage of the Doorga, p. 417). Compare 
the name Idaan in Borneo, with the name Orang Udai, ap¬ 
plied to certain rude tribes in Malacca. 

The Sooloo Islands. — There are positive statements that 
the Sooloos contain Negritos. They also contain Malays: 
as may be seen in a Sooloo vocabulary in Kienzi's Oceanic, 
vol. i. 

The Manillas. -— The Isola de Negros testifies its population 
by its name. Hervas calls it. the Papua of the Philippines. 
In Panay %-e the blackest of the Philippine Negritos. Iiienzi 
would term them Melanopygnnei. In Bohol, Leyte and Sa¬ 
mar, there are Negritos (Lafond Lurcy, ii. 182.); also in 
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^afond Lurcy, ii. 182.); also in Capul or Abac 
iervas)/ For the two main islands there are,— 1 st. In 
MnTdiSnao 7 two wild tribes inhabiting the interior, the 13an¬ 
ts chi Ien and the Hillunas. The proof of these two tribes 
being Negrito is the strongest for the Hillunas. They are 
the Negros del Monte of the Spaniards (Hervas, Cat a logo 
delle Lingue ; Adelung, i. 601). Near Mari voles arc the 
Igorots or ./Etas (Agtas of Hervas); and of these we have 
late and positive evidence, first to the fact of their being 
Negrito, and next to the difference of their language from 
the Tagal. — (Lafond Lurcy.) Secondly, in Lu 90 . 11 , the Zam- 
balen of Adelung are Negrito. These are the Blacks of 
Pampango. The Blacks inhabiting the other parts of the 
island are called Ygelots; and Mount St. Mathew, near Ma¬ 
nilla, is one of their well-known localities, and the Illoeo 
mountains another. Here they were visited by Lafond Lurcy. 
They were all alike, and all under four feet six (French 
measure). Italonen, Oalingas, and Maitim are the names 
under which the Philippine Blacks have been generally des¬ 
cribed. Agfa and Maitim are said to be indigenous appel¬ 
lations. — Hervas. 

Formosa. — The Formosan language is Malay. In the in¬ 
terior, however, are, according to the Chinese accounts, ~~ 
1 , the Thoufan; 2 , the Kia-lao; 3. the Chan tchab chan; 
4, the Lang Khiao, — aboriginal tribes with Negrito charac¬ 
ters, each speaking a peculiar dialect.— Klaproth, Reeher • 
ches Asiatiques. 

The Loochoo Islands. — The current Looclioo language is 
Japanese (Klaproth, Rech. Asiat.). But besides this, Ade- 
lung mentions from Pore Gaubil and Cosier, that three other 
languages are spoken in the interior, neither Japanese nor 
Chinese; and we are now, perhaps, justified in considering 
that, in these quarters, the fact of a language being abori¬ 
ginal, is prime} facie evidence of its being Negrito. 

Java. — Here the evidence of an aboriginal population at 
all. is equivocal, and that of Negrito aborigines wholly ab¬ 
sent. For the Kalangs , see Raffles’s History of Java. The 
dark complexions on the island Bali show the darkness, not 
of the Negrito, but of the Hindoo; such at least is the view 
of Raffles opposed to that of Adelung (Mith. i,). There is 
no notice of Blacks in Ernie (otherwise Floris), in Sumbawa, 
or in Sandalwood Island, 

SavoOi — • If the Savoo of modern geographers be the Pulo 
Sahatu of Dampier, then there were, in Dampiers time, 
Blacks .in Savoo. The Savoo of Parkinson’s Journal is Malay. 

Timor. — In this island Negritos were indicated by Peron. 
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cinet describes them. Lafond Lurcy had a Till 
slave. Of their language he gives four wordsj- f Miaj 
, birch vavi, woman; lima , five; ampou, ten. All these 
are Malay.* 

Ombay. — in Freycinet's Voyage the natives of Ombay are 
described as having olive-black complexions, flattened noses, 
thick lips, and long black hair. In Arago* we find a short 
vocabulary, of which a few words are Malay, whilst the 
rest are unlike anything either in the neighbouring language 
of Timor (at least as known by Raffles's specimens), or in 
any other language known to the author. Upon what grounds, 
unless it bifcthe.ir cannibalism, the Ombaians have been clas¬ 
sed with the 3^ew Zealanders, is unknown. The evidence 
is certainly not taken from their language. 

Between Timor and New Guinea we collect, either from 
positive statements or by inference , that, pure or mixed, 
there are Negritos in at least the following islands: — 1 , 
Wetta; 2 , Kissa? ; 3, Serwatty ?; 4, Lette?; b, Moa V; 6 , 
Roma?; 7, Danuna; 8 , Lnkor?; 0, Luan; 10, Scrmatta; 
11 , Baba; 12 , Daai; 13, Serna; 14, the Eastern Arroos; 
15, Borassi. (Kollf’s Voy.; Earl's Translation.) 

The language of the important island of Timor-Laut is 
Malay. From a conversation with the sailor Forbes, who 
was on the island for sixteen years, the author learned that 
there are in Timor-Laut plenty of black slaves, but no black 
aborigines. 

Celebes. — In the centre of Celebes and in the north there 
are Negritos: the inhabitants call them Turajas, and also 
Arafuras: they speak a simple dialect arid pass for aborigi¬ 
nes. (Raffles, History of Java.) Of this language wc have 
no specimen. G-aimards Menada is the Menadu of Sir Stam¬ 
ford Raffles, and Raffies’s Menadu is Malay. (Voyage de 
l’Astrolabe, rhilologie, ii. 191.) The remark made by the col¬ 
lector of this Menadu Vocabulary was, that those who spoke 
il were whiter than the true Bug is., and that they looked like 
South-Sea Islanders, a fact of value in a theory of the D.yaeks, 
but of no value in the enumeration of the Negritos, 

Bourou , Gammen , Salamttlij , Baitenta. — For each of these 
islands wc have positive statements as to the existence of 
Negritos. 

Gilolo. — In Lesson’s Natural History the inhabitans of Gi- 
lolo are classed with those of Gammon, Battenta, &c., as 
Negritos. The same is the case in the Mithridatcs, where 
the inference is, that in all the Moluccas, with the excep- 
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^Amboyna and Terrmti, Negritos are to be found 
a rpterior. For Guebe see the sequel. 

The Tee tees. — The Teetee Islands of Me ares , the Jauts 
or Aeauw of the Jflithri dates, sixteen in number, are Negrito. 
(Meares , Voyage, A delung.) 

Ohy ,—According to Adelvmg this island is Negrito. 

The object of what has gone before is less to state where 
Negritos are to be found than where they are to be looked 
for. Hence many of the above notices indicate the probable 
rather than the actual presence of them; and those state¬ 
ments concerning the Molucca localities that arc taken from 
systematic books (and as such at secondhand) are all subject 
to one exception, viz. the fact that the tribes described- as 
Arafura, although in current language Negrito, are not ne¬ 
cessarily so. An instance of this has been seen in the so- 
called Arafura of Menadu. The same applies to the so-called 
Arafura of Ceram, (Handbook der Land-on Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch In die. P. P. Roonla van Eysinga. Amster¬ 
dam 1841 ; indicated by Mr. Garnett,) which is Malay. In 
the quarters about to be given in detail the evidence is less 
exceptionable. 

New Guinea. — Here there is little except Negritos; and 
here we meet with the name Papua. What is said of the 
Papua,s must be said with caution. Physical conformation 
being the evidence, there are in New Guinea two nations, if 
not more than two:— I. Those of the North, with curly hair, 
which are subdivided into the pure Papuas, and the Papuas 
that are looked upon as a cross with the Malay (Quoy, Gai- 
mard and Lesson in the French Voyages). 2. Those of the 
►South, with lank hair, called by the Krench naturalists Ara- 
furas. The author was unable to determine who were meant 
by the Alfakis of Quoy (Durville’s Voyage, iv. 740). To 
the language of these Alfakis are possibly referable'the ten 
words of Lesson. These are the numerals, and, they areas 
might be expected, Malay. For the South of New Guinea we 
not so much a.s a single vocabulary or a single word. 

Waigioo .— The Waigioo and New Guinea have been fre¬ 
quently confounded; we have therefore deferred speaking of 
the latter until we could also deal with the former. Without 
going into the conflicting evidence, we may state that there 
are two Vocabularies wherein arm is kapiani , and three 
wherein arm is hr amine. Of the first division we have- 
1st, the Vocabularies of the Uranie and Physic ion no Cor¬ 
vettes, under Frcycinot, in 1S17, 1818, 1819, "as given in 
A rage’s (the draughtsman’s) Narrative, p. 275, English trans¬ 
lation ; and 2ndly, the Undetermined Vocabulary of Deri- 
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trecasteaux. Denirecasteaux, “whilst at-Boni in Waigioo, 
saw some strangers who spoke a language very different 
from the inhabitants of that island; he considered that they 
came from New Guinea. Now this language is the Waigioo 
of Arago*;- whilst the Waigioo of Dentrecnsteaux is the Pa¬ 
pua of Arago. Among the Vocabularies of the second class 
we have Uaimard’s Kawak Vocabulary, stated especially 
(Voyage de l’Astrolabe, Philologie, voi. ii. p. 153.) to have been 
collected at Ra\yak in Waigioo in ISIS: here arm is bromine. 
Now a vocabulary (that will soon be mentioned) of the New 
Guinea Papuan of Port Dovay was collected during the ex¬ 
pedition of the Astrolabe by the same naturalist, M. Gui¬ 
mard. With this vocabulary Guimards Rawak coincides, 
rather than with Arago’s Waigioo and Den trecasteaux's Un¬ 
determined Vocabulary. This makes the third vocabulary 
for these islands. The fourth is Gairnard’s Port Dorey Vo¬ 
cabulary (Voyage do PAstrolabe, Philologie,'ii. 140.). The 
fifth, Dentrecasteaux's (or La Billardiere) Waigioo Vocabu¬ 
lary. This represents the same language as those last-men 
tioned, inasmuch as in it arm is bromine not k apian L The 
sixth vocabulary is the Utanata, from Dutch authorities (vide 
Trans. Geogr. Hoc.),’ This akin to the Lobo Vocabulary. — 
Ibid. The next is Forest’s Vocabulary. See Forests Voyage 
to New Guinea. Such are the data for New Guinea and 
WaigioO. Dairy inpie's Vocabulary will be noticed in the 
sequel. 

frUefai. — The Guebe Vocabulary of the Astrolabe (Philo¬ 
logie, ii. 157) is the Guobc of Froy chiefs Voyage in IS 18, 
when it w'as collected by Gaimard. The Guebe of Arago 
(under Freycinet) also approaches the Guebe of Gaimard. 
According to D. Durville the Guebe is Papuan. The author 
however considers it Malay, though thero was some resem¬ 
blance to the Papuan, inasmuch as many Malay torrus were 
common to both these dialects. 

From New Guinea westward and southward the Negritos 
are no longer isolated. The following are Negrito Islands, 
or Negrito Archipelagos: — 

1. Ne vv ^Britain; 2 New Hanover; 3. New Ireland; 4. So¬ 
lomons Islands; 5. Queen Charlotte’s Archipelago: 0. Loui- 
siade Archipelago; 7. Isles of Bougainville; 8. Bouka; 9. 
New Georgia; 10. Adinirality Isles, — York, Sandwich, Port¬ 
land; 11. Santa Cruz Archipelago; 12. Arsaeides; 13. Espi- 
ritu Santo, or New Hebrides, — Mallicollo, Errotnango, Tanna, 
Erronan, Annatom; 14. New Caledonia; 15. Warouka, Blighks 
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anti feTuks's Island. — Astrolabe. The Ticopian is not Ne¬ 
grito but Polynesian. — Voyage de l'Astrolabe. 

Fiji Inlands. In the Fiji Islands the physical character 
of the natives is half Negrito and half Polynesian. Here 
is the Negrito limit to the east; that is, of Negrito tribes 
as existing at the present moment, 

The languages of the list just given .are known to us 
through the following Vocabularies. 

New Ireland & c. — Gaimard's Carteret Harbour Vocabulary. 
— Voyage de fAstrolabe, Philologie, ii. 143. 

Durville’s Port Praslin Vocabulary, Incorporated with 
Gaimard’s Carteret Bay Vocabulary. —Ibid. . 

Dalrym pie's so-called New Guinea Vocabulary. The word 
so-called was used because, unless there were natives of 
New Ireland on the coast of New Guinea, Dalrymple’s Vo¬ 
cabulary is a representative of the Papuan. It coincides' 
with those of Durville and Gaimard from New Ireland: it 
was collected by Schouten and Le Maire. It is also the 
New Guinea of De Drosses. 

Vocabularies of four small islands are given by Dalrymple 
and De Drosses, viz. of Moses Island, Moa, Hoorn Island, 
and Cocos Island. These are the % vocabularies of Reland 
(Dies. xi.) ; referred to by Adeltmg. 

ManicolO. — In Queen Charlotte’s Archipelago, or perhaps 
among the Solomon islands, lies an island in name resem¬ 
bling one of the New Hebrides, Durville called it Vanikoro, 

* but Captain Dillon assures me that the true name is Mani- 
colo. Of the language spoken here we have a vocabulary 
collected by Gaimard in three dialects; the Vanikoro, the 
Tanema, and the Taneanou. Voyage de lAstrolabe, Pliilo- 
logie, ii. 164. 

MaUicollo. — Cook's Island is Mallioollo. A glossary occurs 
in Cook’s Voyages. 

Tama . — A single vocabulary in Cook's Voyages. 

New Caledonia. — A short vocabulary in Cook. A longer 
one in Dentrecasteaux ami La Billardiere. 

Of the Fiji we have a few words by Cook , a long voca¬ 
bulary by Gaimard (Astro!. Phil. ii. 136), Port violations, 
and MS. Scripture translations, which afford us full and 
sufficient samples of the language. To deal with this as 
Negrito the Polynesian element must be eliminated. 

In the way of Ethnography Madagascar is Asiatic; since 
its language, as has been known since the time of Belaud, 
is Malay. For this island the evidence of physical charac- 
I ter gives two or mdre races, but the evidence of language 
I only one. 
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Australia* — In this island we have vocabularies for the 
following localities: (1.) Murray Island; (2.) Caledon Bay; 
(3. 4.) Endeavour River; (5.) the Burrah Burrah tribe; (6.) 
Limestone Creek; (7.) Fort Macquarie; (8.) Port Jackson; 
(9.) Menero Downs; (10.) Jervis Bay; (11.) Hunter's River, 
vide Threlkeld's Grammar; (J‘2, 13, H, 15.) Adelaide, — 
one of these being Teichelmann’s and Schiirm anti's Gram¬ 
mar; (16.) Gulf St. Vincent; (17, 18, 19, 20.) King George's 
Sottnd; (22.) Grey’s Vocabulary; and a few others. 

Van Die mm's Land. —Hero, as in Australia, everything is 
Negrito. In*.the way of Vocabularies, we have for the 
North,— (!.)• Gaimard's Port Dalrymplo Vocabulary, taken 
clown from the mouth of a Van Diemen’s Land woman at 
King George's Sound, with an Englishman as an interpreter. 
— Voy. Astr. Phil. ii. 9. In the South we have (2.) Cook’s 
Vocabulary, collected in Adventure Bay, S. E. of Van Die¬ 
men’s Land, — nine words. (3.) Dentrecasteaux’s, or La 
Billardi&re's Vocabulary. (4.) Allan Cunningham's Vocabu¬ 
lary, collected in 1819 at Entrance Island. (5.) Dr. Lhots- 
ky's Vocabulary, derived from Mr. APGeary, and represent¬ 
ing the language of Hobart’s Town. — Journ. Geo. Soe. ix. 
Besides these, there is a Vocabulary procured by Mr. Ro¬ 
bert Brown -when in Australia. It nearly represents the Same 
state of language as Dentrecasteate's Vocabulary. 

Resides these remarks, another elas 3 of facts should be 
indicated. In the south of Japan, and in the Marianne Isles, 
there are statements that Blacks have betto :-—Pere (Jantova 
(in Duperrey and Freycinet), and Adelung (Mitlir. i.). From 
Rienzi also wo learn a statement of Lutke’s, viz. that in 
Poimipet, one of the Carolines, there are abundance of 
Blacks at this moment. These may by indigenous. The hy¬ 
pothetical presence of Negritos may account also for certain 
peculiarities of the Polynesian of the Tonga Islands. There 
are traces of them in the Navigator's Archipelago. Crozct 
(soe Pritchard’s Phys. Hist.) mentions Negritos in New Zea¬ 
land, and Cook speaks to a tradition of aboriginal Negritos 
in Tahiti. 

Smell the notices of the Oceanic Negritos in respect 
to their distribution and the amount of evidence afforded by 
the specimens of their Language. The current opinion is, 
that over a certain area Blacks of a certain race or races 
were aborigines. This opinion there is no reason to disturb 
or to refine upon; the general question is as to the unity 
or the multiplicity of these races; but the more specific ob¬ 
ject of the present paper is to ascertain how far that ques¬ 
tion is decided by the comparison of their languages. The 
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tbeieftifning the uniformity of speech over limited areas, and 
within natural boundaries. The most convenient locality to 
begin with is — 

New Guinea. — That four out of the seven New Guinea 
Vocabularies (supposing thorn to have boon collected inde¬ 
pendently of each other) represent either dialects of one 
language, or else languages closely allied, appears on the 
first comparison. These vocabularies arc, — a) Gaimards 
Kawak; h) Gaknard’s Port Dorey; c) Arago’s Papua; and 
d) Dentrecasteaux’s YVaigioo. To these Forest’s Vocabulary 
(supposing always that his words have not been incorpora¬ 
ted in the vocabularies that came after him) approaches 
more closely than to the other two. 
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English. 

Fork st. 

Dentrecastf.aux, &c. 

fish . 

.. ecu . 

iene, Malay ? 

bird . 

.. moorsankeen 

inazmdvi‘lL('n6. 

man . 

.. sononnmn. 

snone, Malay? 

woman . 

.. binn . 

hieiu*, Malay? 

fire . 

.. for.. 

afor. 

water .. 

.. war . 

ouar, Malay ? 

sand . 

• yean . 

lend. 

house .. 

.. rorne. 

roiima, Mulay ? 

hook . 

.. sofydino . 

barfediune. 

sun . 

.. rass . 

riass. 


Of the two remaining vocabularies the Lobe comes nearer to 
Forest than the Utanata does. Neither, however, coincide 
with Forest, as Forest coincides with the lirst four: nor 
vet do they coincide so closely with each other. 


English. 

Forest. 

Lobo. 

arrow . 

okay . 

larakai. 

bird . 

moorsankeen 

mauoc. 

hoy . 

. ben . 

booi, Malay ? 

island . 

. meossy . 

nusu. 

sun . 

. rass ...... 

orak. 

tree . 

. kaibus . 

akajuakar. 

woman . 

. binn . 

mawinna, Malay ? 

water . 

. war . 

malar. 

ves . 

irt :.. 

oro. 




English. 

F OREST. 

Utanata. 

bow . 

• myay... 

amure. 

/. 

• iya. 

area. 

slave . 

. omini. 

manoki. 
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English. Forest. Utanata. 

tree . kaibns . kai, wood. 

water . war . waram, Malay? 

yes . io . aroa. 


Again: 


Knolish. 

Utanata. 

Lobo. 

basin . 

pigani..... 

bingau. 

cheeks .... 

awamu .. 

wafiwirioTLgo. 

death . 

namata . 

namata, Malay '• 

drinlc (to) . 

nemuka. 

makinu, and also eal. 

evening . 

jauw aroa .. 

nrwawa. 

eyes . 

iparne. 

matatongo, Malay ? 

feathers . 

wiegn. 

wo cm, Malay ‘l 

great . 

napitteki . 

nabitteki. 

hands . 

toe mare.... 

nimango uta, Malay ? 

fog . 

oe ... 

booi, Malay? 

handsome . 

uata . 

nangewie. 

here .. 

are. . . 

inairi. 

head . 

oepauw . 

umun. 

iron .. 

puruti. 

wnrusesi. 

knife . 

tai .. 

toeri, for chopping. 

lemons . 

munda . 

munda. 

little . 

mimiti... 

n otic. 

long ... 

nmrawas. 

marawas. 

lay (to) . 

aikai . 

koekeimansc. 

man . 

marowane . 

marowane. 

mouth . 

irie. 

oriengo. 

noon .. 

kaineti aroa . 

oertoto, evening . 

plate . 

pigani. 

piring. 

rain .. 

koraak . 

kornak. 

river . 

warari uapeteki 

walar nabetik , water great. 

rope . 

warauw . 

waras. 

sago . 

kinani. 

kakana. 

slave . 

man old . 

mooi. 

seek . 

malig-ati. 

namitik. 

speak (to) ..... 

iwari . 

iwar. 

take away (to) 

namatorani. 

inotara. 


New Ireland. — As far as we have vocabularies for evi¬ 
dence, the language of New Ireland is one. 

Knolish. Pout Phaslin. Carteret Hay. Dalryhpt.k. 

beard . katisBendi. kambissek. ineambesser, M. 

limak . pongliman, 31. 

onim . taehoufter, M. 




arms 

bananas 









































































English. 

PoKT PrASUN. 

Carteret Bay. 

Dalrymple. 

belly . 

balang . 


bain. 

fish . 


. siss . 

liissou. 

fire . 

bia.. 


oof. 

forehead poussou nourou 


posson arong. 

buttocks 

kambali. 

. kabalik. 


back ..... 

ptarou . 

. tarouk . 


eye . 

matal... 

. matak .. 

. M. 

ear . 

pala tignai . 

. pralenhek . 


foot . 

pekendi ..,. 

. balankeki. 

kckeign. 

finger..... 

lima ... 

. oulimak . 

cateling liman. 

hair . 

epion. 

. iouk .. 

. M. 

iron . 

siuer. 

. sin or. 


neck . 

kind our ou a . 

. kondarouak. 


nose . 

mboussou. 

. kamhoussonk 

msson. 

shoulder 

kamliman. 

. kamlima . 


tooth ..... 

ninissai. 

. insik. 

ysangh, M. 

water . 

moloum. 

. inaloum . 

. M. 

moon . 

calang . 


kalau. 


For the affinities of the dialects of Moa, Moses Island, 
Cocos Island, Hoorn island, to those of New Ireland, see 
Dairy tuple's Island Voyages, ad fin. That the differences in 
Manicolo arc those of dialect, may be seen from Gaimard's 
Vocabulary. 

Australia. — That the Australian languages arc one, at 
least in the way that the Indo-European languages arc one, 
is likely from henee-forward to be admitted. Captain Grey's 
statement upon the subject .is to be found in bis work upon 
Australia. Ilis special proof of the unity of the Australian 
language is amongst the imprinted papers of the Geographi¬ 
cal Society. The opinions of Threlkeld and Teichelmann 
go the same way. The author's own statements are as fol¬ 
lows : — 

(1.) For the whole round of the coast there is, generally 
speaking, no vocabulary of sufficient length that, in some 
word or other, does not coincide with the vocabulary of the 
nearest point, the language of which is known to us. If it 
fail to do this it agrees with some of the remoter dialects. 
Flinders Cafpen tariAn, compared with the two vocabularies 
of the Endeavour River, has seventeen words in common. 
Of these, three (perhaps) four coincide. Eye, jnecil, 0.; mcnl, 
E. R.: hair, marra , 0.; metifye , E. R.: fingers, mingel , C.; 
mungal bah , E. It.: breast, gnmmur, 0.; coy or , E. R. 

Endeavour River . — Two vocabularies. — Compared with 
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vocabularies generally of Port Jackson, and the parts south 
and east of Port Jafckson: — Eye, meui, E. R.; milta, L. 0.: 
nose, emurda , E. li. morro, L. C.: oars, tnulkah , E. R.; 
mokOy P. Macquarie: hair, moryc , E. R.; mundcth , B. B.: 
breast, cot/or, E. R.; kotuul, P. J.: lingers, mungal bah , E. 
R.; maranga , B. B.: elbow, yeerwe, E. R.; yongra , Menero 
Downs: nails, kolkc* E. It,; kar ungun V P. J.: beard, nwllar, 
E. Ik; walo, Jervis's Bay; ivollak Port Maquarie. The 
number of words submitted to comparison was twentv-two. 

Menero Downs (Lhotsky), and Adelaide (G. W. Earl).— 
Thirteen words in common, whereof two coincide. 


hand . morangan, M. D. 

longue. talang, .. 


murra, Adel, 
taling. 


Adelaide (G. W. Earl) and Gulf St. Vincent (Astrolabe). 


beard ... 

... mutta, A. ... 

... mold a, 

ear .. 

- hd,.. 

... ioure, 

foot . 

... tinna, . 


hair . 

yuka, . 

.. iouka, 

hand ... 

.. nrurrah,. 

. malla, 

teg . 

... irako, . 

.. ierko, 

nose . 

... inula, . 

.. mud la, 

teeth ... 

.. tial, . 

.. ta. 


Gulf St. Vincent (Astrolabe) and King Georgo’s Sound 
(Nind and Astrolabe); fifty words in common. 


wood . 

. kail a, G. S. V. 

.... kokol, K. U. S. 

mouth . 

. ta,. 


hair . 

. iouka, .. 


neck . 

. mannouolt., . 


finger . 

. ma ll a. 


wafer . 

. kawe, .. 


tongue . 

. talein, . 


foot . 

. tenna, .. 


stone . 

. ponre, . 

. pore, 

laugh . 

. kanghin, . 



(2.) The vocabularies of distant points coincide; out of 
sixty words in common we have eight coincident. 

English. Jeuvis’s Ray. Gn.r St. Vincent. 

forehead holo . ionllo. 

man . mika . meio. 
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English. 

Jkuvis’s Bay. 

Gulf 8®. Vincent. 

milk . 

awanham . 

, amwenhalo. 

tongue . 

talen. 

taleiy. 

hand . 

maramalc .... 

. mail a. . 

nipple . 

amgnann ... 

. amnia. 

black . 

luourak . 

. pouilloul. 

nails . 

berenou. 

. pore. 



(3.) Tho most isolated of the vocabularies, e. g. the Car- 
pentarian, if compared with the remaining vocabularies, ta¬ 
ken as a whole, has certain words to be found in different 
and distant parts of the island. 


English. 

eye ~. 

nose . 


OaIU'KNTAIUAN. 

mail . milbi, L. C. 

burroo . morro, L. C. 


The following is a notice of certain words coinciding, 
though taken from dialects far separated: 

lips . tuinbamba, Men. I). tamande, Cr. S. Y. 

star .. jingi, ditto .. fcchmdai, K. G. B. 

forehead ..... ullo , ditto. ioullo, G. S, V. » 


beard . 


) arnga, / 

( nanga, ) 

K. G. S. 

bite .. 

. paiandi, ditto . 


ditto. 

fire .. 


. kaal, 

ditto. 

heart . 


. koort. 

ditto. 

sun . 

. tin do, ditto 


ditto. 

tuvlh / 

. tia, ditto . 

. dowal, 

ditto. 

edge 1 



water . 

... kauwe, ditto . 


ditto. 

stone . 

. pure, ditto . 

. boye, 

ditto. 


In the way of grammatical inflection we find indications 
of the same unity. We find also differences upon which we 
should be careful against laying too much stress. The in¬ 
flection of the number is an instance of the difference. In 
South Australian — tinyara, a boy; timjanirta , two boys; ti¬ 
ny ar-anna , boys. In Western Australia — y(tgo, a woman; 
yago-mun, women; goolang, a child; goolang-gurrah, children 
[purr a , many); door da , a dog; doorda-goodjaf two dogs; 
door da houla , many dogs ( boula , many). Here there is a 
difference where we generally find agreement, viz. in tho 
inflectional (or quasi-inflectional) expression of tho numbers. 
The difference, however, is less real than apparent. The 
Australian is one of those languages (so valuable in general 
philology) where we find inflections in the act of forming, 
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and that from the agglutination not of affixes, suffixes and 
prefixes, hut of words. In other terms, inflection is evol¬ 
ving itself out. of composition. The true view then of dif¬ 
ferent forms for the same idea is not that the inflections arc 
unlike, but that the quasi-inflectional circumlocutions differ 
from each other in different dialects. There is no inflectio¬ 
nal parallel between wo men in English and avd'QCQJico in 
Greek. «. 


Van Diemen'8 land , South. — For the south of Van Die¬ 
men’s Land the language seems radically one. The follow¬ 
ing is what Cook has in common with Dentrecasteaux (or 
La Billardiere) and Allan Cunningham. 


English. Cook. 

1803. 

I). C. 

A. C. 

woman quad no ... 

.. cuani. 

cpiani 


eye . evera. 

.. nubefe . 

nub ere. 


nose . muidje ... 

.. mugkl.. 

( 

nmigui. 

' cuegnilia \ 


ear . koidgi ... 

.. cuengi-iiaj 

vaigui > . 

ouagui ) 

.... gounreek. 


Lhotsky’s Vocabulary stands more alone. With the Voca¬ 
bulary of 1803 and Dentrecasteaux's Vocabulary, it has but 
three (or two) coincidences:—tongue, min a Lh.; mcne, Voc. 
of 1803: water, lug ana, Lh.; Ha , V T oc. 1803: drink, lug ana, 
Lb.; lama, Voc. 1803. VV itlu Allan Cunningham’s Vocabu¬ 
lary it lias fourteen words in common and three coincident: 

nose, miner ana, Lb.; meoun , A. 0.: tongue, mina, Lh.; 
mim , A. C.: fire, lope, Lh.; lope, A. O. Brown and Cun¬ 
ningham coincide a little more than Cunningham and Lhotsky. 
It is perhaps safe to say, that for the South of Van Die¬ 
men's Land the language, as represented by its vocabula¬ 
ries, is radically one. 

Van Diemen’s Land, North. — Tn Lhotsky's Vocabulary seven 
words are marked W, four E, and one 8, as being pecu¬ 
liar to the western, eastern and southern parts of the island. 
One of the four w r ords marked E is found in the Port Dal- 
rymple Vocabulary, being the only word common to the two, 
e. g. wood, mumanara, E.; mouihra , Port Dalrymple. The 
coincidence of the North and South is as follows: — 


English. Port Dalhymplk. Lhotsky. 

ear .. tiberatie ... pitscruta. 

eye . elpinn ... lepina. 

leg . langna . langana, fool. 

hawk . gan henen lumen. mgenana. 

posteriors wabrede .. wabredev 
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Pout Dalrymple, 

lustlitia. 

livore. 

legana ..... 

iane . 


Lhotsky. 

loondotienne. 

lovira. 

lugana, fresh witter, 
yaua. 


English. 

Port Da rat Yam.*:. 

Browjn & D. C. 

belly . 

. maguftleni. 

, lomongui. 

bird . 

. iola . 

. oille. 

kangaroo .... 

. taramei. 

. tara. 

lips . 

. inona. 

.. mogudilin. 

nose . 

. mo doner . 

.. imigid. 

slone . 

. lenn parene . 

.. loine. 

tooth . 

. iane . 

canan. 

arms . 

. rcgoula . 

.. rilia. 


About thirty-five words are common to Lhotsky and the 
Vocabularies of Brown and Dentreeasteanx. From the fore¬ 
going observations we may conclude that for the ay hole of 
Van Diemen's Land (as far as represented by the Vocabu¬ 
laries) the language is radically one. 

Such are the groups as spread over limited areas and con- * 
fined Avithin natural boundaries. The affinity of speech be¬ 
tween different islands is another question. 

Preliminary to this we must eliminate the Malay from the 
Negrito. The full knowledge that this has been done im¬ 
perfectly invalidates all that we have arrived at; so that, 
once for all, it may be stated, that what is asserted re¬ 
specting the amount of words common to two localities is 
asserted subject to the condition of their being true Negrito 
and not Malay. 

Andaman and Samang . — Few words in common;*one coin¬ 
cident, and that borrowed in all probability from a third 
language. 

New Guinea and Waigioo. — By Waigioo is meant the Wai- 
gioo of Arago, and the Undetermined Vocabulary of Den- 
trecasteaux. They have about forty words in common, and 
the following are coincident: -— 


English. 

Waigioo? 

Nbav Guinka* 

hand . 

... cocani, 1). 


belly: . 

... sgnani, A. 


cheek . 

... gang* foni , A.. 


breast . 

... imuisou, A. 


eyes . 

... tagueni, D. . 

. tadeui. 

eyelids . 

... inekarnei, A. . 


foot . 

.. courgnai, A. 
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sand . 

nose .j 

stuff (made of j 
bark office)) 


WatoiooV 

clap, A. 

sen omnebouran, A. 

oapugi, A. 

mei, D. ..; 

saino, 1 ).. 

satiny, I). ) 
soun, A. }. 

male, D... 


<SL 

New Guinea? 
ap, afor* 
sonebrahene. 
one-pouer. 
maker, 
iene, Malay. 

soidon, mouth. 
mar an, Malay. 


New Guinea and New Ireland. — Forest and Dairy triple: — 
fish, em , F. ; hismi , D. Mai.: fire, for , F.; eejf, D. Mai.: 
sand, yean , P., coon , D.: sun, r as , F.; /w.s\s*, D: star, mak, 
F.; maemetia , D. Dalrymple and Utanata. — Upwards of 
twenty-five words in common: — Earth, tarn, D.; tin Mai., 
Ut.: cat, ntjrwi nam , I).: nemuka , Ut.: tongue, her many h, i).; 
0W? f Ut. Dainjmp/e and loho. — About thirty words in com¬ 
mon:— arms, pony liman , I).; nimango , Ut., Mai.: belly, 
tar/, D.; kunhormgn, Ut.: tongue, hcrmangh , D. )kariongo, Ut. 

For/ Praslin a/ul Carteret Bay (taken together), and 67n- 
/?«/« mid l.obo (taken together). — For the sake of compa¬ 
rison, the whole of the words that the two (or four) Voca¬ 
bularies have in common are exhibited, and by their side 
the equivalents in Latin and in Greek. 


E\ou81i. Ur an. Lob. \\ P. and C. 1L 

arm .nimango.limak . 

back . 

belly .kan-borongo bala. 

beard .... 

bud .man ok.inani . 

breast ..... 

black .ikoko .guiam .. 

rough .wonru.lou-koro . 

dog ..ware ..poul.. 

dance .•. 

eyes .inatatoiigo .ranta . 

— brows wura .pouli matandi. 

ear .. .... 

eat . ....... 

fish . 

foot .kuingo .baian keke.. 

finger .nimango sori lima. 

fire ...... 

great .,. 


Latin. 

Ghekk. 

. brachium 

toXivrj. ■ 

. tergum .. 

...vmov. 

.venter. 

...ycajrro. 

. barbn. 

...Ttwyanr 

. avis. 

..ogvig. 

. pectus. 

..ovrfQ'og. 

. niger . 

..yilttg. 

. tussis . 


. ennis . 


.salio. . 

... %00£V(){iCU. 

. OClllllH. 


. sup erci limn ocpgvg. 

. auris . 


. edo. 

... soft fro. 

.pise is. 

.. iyftv:. 

.pcs. 

..TCOVg. 

.digitns ... 

.. dcexzvhog. 

ignis . 

.. TtVQ. 

magnus ... 

.. yeyc/g. 
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booi. 

oopamv 


knee, .kairigo-wokoi 


P. P. an» C. 13. Latin. 

.crinis . 

...maims. 

hour! .........porcus. 

pouklouk caput 

tangonlou kekendi j 
pougaigi.l r " lU 


mouth .... 00 . 

moon .... .Inna 

neck ..coll um. 

nose . nasus . 

no .non. 

red .napetiaro .tara.ruber . 


run ..cnrro , 

sugar-cane 

tongue .kariongo.keniotea .lingua. 

thigh ... femur . 

.teeth . ......i . .........dens 


, (malar . 

water .<. ,• .moloiun .aqua 

(waran ) 1 

yes .oro...io...imo ... 


Greek, 

..^ofpoc. 

..5 iscpah/]. 

.. yovv . 

..Gropckr. 

..GsXijrij. 

..zgapiXog. 

.. ov. 

.J.Qvftgog. 

.yl loo'tfa. 

njQog. 

.. oSovg, 

..vdmq. 

..veer//. 


With thirty-seven words in common, the two Negrito Ian- * 
guages have seventeen coincident; with thirty-seven words 
in common, the two classical languages have nine coinci¬ 
dent. The evidence, therefore, of the affinity of the Pa¬ 
pua and New Ireland is stronger than of the Latin and 
Greek, as determined from identical data. 

New Ireland anti Manicolo. — The Port-Praslin and Carteret 
Buy Vocabularies being dealt with as one for New Ireland, 
and the three dialects being treated as one for Manicolo, we 
have, out of twenty-eight words in common, the following 
coinciding: — yes, io, P. P.; io, 0. B.; ig f Manic.: eye, mala, 
P. P.; malak , C. B.;. mala, maleo y maiaeo , Man., Mai.: banana, 
ouritij C. B.; pounha , ounra , ounro, Man., Mai.: canoe, Iceman, 
C. B.; haoure , goia, koure , Manic., Mai: tooth, nimssm, P. 
P,; insik, C. B.; indje , Tanean: testes, puen . P. P. ; bom 
Imdninij luma ini , Man.: beard, kam-bissek, 0. B ..(inarm lesser. 
Dah\); oungoumie , vingmimk, Man., Mai .: breast, boroick , 0. 
B.; berenhenham , Man.; ear, palalignai, P. P.; pralen , C. Ib; 
manbalernhi, Manic.; hair, mhouge , D.; anaoko , Man. 

Manicolo and Mallicollo . — Eighteen words in common, the 
following coincident: — Bread-fruit, Indue, Man. ; barabe , Mall.: 
edepa-nnt, vtmoure, Man.; naroo, Mall.: eye, maiaeo , Man.; 
maitang, Mall., Mai: ear, tagn(tint Man.: talingan, Mali., Mai.: 
bird, menouka , Man.; macro , Mall., Mai. : head, batch a, Man.; 
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fpasaine , Mall.: hog, hoi hot, Man.; brrooas , Mall., MaL: no, 
'lae , Man.; laep , Mall.: water, onine , Man.; erg our , Mall.: 
drink, kctnou , nunou , Man.: nooae, Mall. 

Mallicollo and Tanna .—Sixteen words in common: — co¬ 
coa-nuts, naroo, Mall.; mbouy , Tann.: drink, mace, Mall.; 
nooee j , Tann., Mai.: eye, mailang, Mall.; manee niaiuk , Tann., 
ears, idling an. Mall.; feeneengnk, Tann., MaL: bird, znd- 
m>n, Mall.; manoo , Tann., MaL : hog, brrooas, Mall.; boogas , 
Tann., MaL: navel, nemprlong, Mall.; mpeeraing.uk » Tann.: 
teeth, rcebohn**varrenmk, Mall.; raibuk, Tann.; water, ergovr , 
Mali,; namamirain, Tann.: woman, Mall.; naibraan, 

Tann., ;!/«/. 

Tanna and Mallicollo (taken together) mo? Afew Caledonia. 

— Neither with Mallicollo or Tanna alone, nor with Malli¬ 
collo and Tanna taken together, as compared with New Ca¬ 
ledonia, do we find more words coincident than the follow¬ 
ing:— Cocoa-nut, naroo , M.: nabooy, T.; neeoo , N. Cal., 
d/rt/.: drink, >?Otfw?, M.; nooee , T.; oondoo , N. Oak: head, 
noogmanaium, T.; garmoin (Cook), vangue , (L. B.), N. Cal.: 
yarns, oo/k, Tann.; oobe, N. Cal., MaL: yes, wo, Tann.; 
do , N. Cal.: no, top, Mall.; wofo, N. Cal. 

Next in order comes the comparison between the Vocabu¬ 
laries of Van Diemen’s Land and South Australia, 

Port Dalrgmple and lung Georges Sound [Mind mid Astral.): 

— Wound, bar ana, P. D.; bareuk, N.: wood, monmbra , P. 
D.; pourn, N.: hair, hide., P. D.; kaal, N.: thigh, dtgagla , 
P. D.; larval , N.: kangaroo, laramei , P. D,; laamour, N.: 
lips, mona, P. D.; mde , K. G. S.: no, politic, P. D.; pou.all , 
poor/, K. G. S.: egg , komeka , P. D.; kierkee , K. G. S.: hone, 
/???.«&, P. D.; «om? 7 , K. G. S. (bone of bird used to suck up 
water) N.: skin, kidna , P. D.; kiao? K. G. S.: two kaleboueve, 
P. D.; kadjen , K. G. S. (N.). Fifty-six words in common. 

./V/ Dalrgmple and Gulf St. Vincent. — Mouth, worn/, P. 
I).; (amende, G. S. V. (a compound word, since iaa is mouth, 
in R. Ct. B.): drink, Mile, P. D.; kawc , G. B. V.: arm, 

P. D.; aondo (also shoulder), G. S. V.: hawk, gan henen 
henen, P. D.; nanno , G. S. V.: hunger, tigale , P. I).; takiou , 
G. S. V.: head , eloura: P. D.; ioullo, G. S. V.: nose, wc- 
douer *, P. D., media , G. S. V.: bird, *>>/«. polio, G. S. V.: 
stone, parenne , P. D.; poure? G. S. V.: foot, dogna, P. 
D.; ienna , G. B. V.: sun, tcgoura **, P. D.; lendo, G. S. V. 
Seventy words in common. 

/V/ Dalrgmple and Jervis's Bag. — Wound, bar ana, P. D.; 
karanra , J. B.: tooth, ?7me, P. D.; /rtf, J. 13.: skin, kidna. 


* Mula. ** Also Moon. 
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agttno, J. B.: foot, dogna, P. I).-; Iona *, J. B.; head, 
gng^JP D.; holla , J. TV Fifty-four words in common. What 
follows is a notice of some miscellaneous coincidences be¬ 
tween the Van Diemen's Land and the Australian. 

Ejsolish. Van Diemun’s Land. Australia. 

ears .cuengiiia, 1803 ..giiriclugeli, Men. D. 

thigh .tula, Lli.darn, Men. I). 

slone ..jl >llie ’ "V lt ,V ( ..lenn parcne, P. D. 

I voye, K. Cr. b. j ‘ 

breast .pinenana, Lh. .voyene, Mon. I). 

skin .kidna, P. D..makundo, Teichelman. 

day .megra, Lh.nan gen, Men. D. 

run .meila, Lh.,.rnonri, Men. I). 

feet .perre, D. C.birre f . 

little .bodenevoued, P. I).baddoeou, Grey. 

lip .mona, P. D.tameno (upper lip) , ditto. 

egg .komeka, P. D.muka, egg, anything round, Teicbel. 

nioumra, P. D.worra (forest), Teicbel. 


tree 

mouth ] 

tongue ( kamy y Cook.) 
tooth f kane, P. 1>. I 
speak J 

leg .darra, P. J . 

knee gorook, ditto. 

moon tegoura, P. D. 


t speak, j 

. kame < mouth .. J. B 

long. 

. lerai. 

ronga, 1). 0. 


kakirra, Teichelman. 

. ,, ... , mud la, ditto. 

nose .men oner, P. I). . i . n 

(moolya, (Trey. 

hawk gan he non henen, P. D. gar gyve, ditto. 

hunger teg,ate,, P. X).taityo, Teichelman. 

laugh .... pigne, P. D.mengk, Grey. 


moon .. 

... vena, 1835. 

.... yennadah, P. J. 

day . 

... megra, 1835. 

.karmarroo, ditto. 

fire . 

... une 7 1803. 

.....yong, ditto. 

dew 

... manghelena, rain . 

.i n omiiorn oolong. 



/ neylucka, Murray , P. I). 

water .. 

... bone lakade . 

„.|bado, ditto. 

(lucka, Oarpentarian. 


Such is the similarity amongst the Negrito languages, as 
taken in their geographical sequence, and as divided into 
three groups. Between the Andaman and Samang there is 
no visible similarity or coincidence. From New Guinea to 
Now Caledonia there is a series of coincidences;' and there 
is also similarity between the Australian and Van Diemen's 


Tjeune, ticlna, jeena. f Oonerally too nail. 
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Land. Eat it is far from following that, because languages 
will form groups when taken in geographical succession, 
they will also form groups when the sequence or succession 
shall be interrupted. Tested by another method there is an 
affinity as follows: 


English. 
arms . 

belly . 

boiv . 

drink . 

t'!/e . 

sun . 

tongue . 

woman . 

yes . 

ear . 

fish . 

nose .. 


Manicolo. 

. me , meimii , maini. 

• ttfhan-lianc, tchaene j 

. ore . 

. canon.j 

. mala, mateo. 

. ouioia . 

. mia, mimeaeo. 

. venime, vigil i vi.j 

. tagnaini, ragnengo | 

. ane, gniene... 

. n-hole . 


Mai. 


wafer .ouire 


teeth . 

shoulders . 

English. 

ant. .... 

loolh . 

birth ...... 

cheeks . 

eyebrows .. 
fire . 

foot . 

knees . 

longue . 

moon . 

walk . 

rain . 

nose .. 

sleep . 

black . 

sun . 


.ongno . 

. outalen-buicn-lianc. 


New Caledonia. 

. kinki..«..,. 

. motian . 

. manou . 

. poangue . 

. poutcliie-bnnghie 
. ati, lifepp. 

. bakatienguc. 


. baiigueligha. 

. coubrneigha, comnean 

. ndan.' ... 

. ouanem . 

. oda 

. immdec 

• H»go. 

. garni o ... 

. niiuigat... 


New Guinea. 

.nimango, L., Mai. 
kanborongo, L. 
sgnani, \V. 
anrare, lit. 
lnnkinu, L. j Mu , 
qumemie, A. 1 

innme, U.; matatongo, U., Mai. 
jauw, IT. 
mare, Ut. 
nniwiim, L. J 
viene, A. j 
aroa, lJ., oro, L. 
kanik, kananie, A.j 
tanloiigni, W. 
iene, A., Mai. 
nony, A. 
ouava, A., Mai. 
war, F. 

otialim, anal ini, W. 
poup'ouiii, Waig. 

New T RET. AND. 

.a killi, P. P. 

.iusik, C. B., Mai. 

.mane, 0. B., Mai. 

.paring ,1k 

.poiili-inatandi, P. P. 

.bia. 

\ kekeign, I). 

. \ balankeke, 0. P. 

.p ougaigi, P. P. 

.kerm'ea. 

.kalan, P. P. 

.in an. 

. ous , D., Mai. 

.mbous#ou, P. P. 

.beim, I). 

.guiam. 

.uaas, 1). 
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New Caledonia. • New Ireland. 

padan-boimgne, pamboranpouta, P. I\, M 

•dcnc ; .clan (niftier ), I), 

ngot .....Ignek, C. B. 


navel 
sea .. 
weep 



English. New Caledonia. ManicoLo. 


bach . doimlui. 

ear .guening.... 

good .knpareick ... 

head .bangue. 

moon .manoc . 

no .nda . 

leslce .i ( l™ , : , ' b ° igta 

( yabmgiie . 

water .oe . 


. dienhane diene. 
, ragnengo. 
kapai. 
batcha. 
mele. 
taie. 
bona, 
bouenini. 
entire, Mai. 


English. New Caledonia, D. C. Waioido , D. C., &e. 

ear . gu cuing . guenani. 

fish .. ica.'. icanne, Mai. 

teeth. .. human . analithS, IJndeteminded,D.0. 

Notwithstanding doubtful words certain, it seems that 
there is evidence of the most unlike of the languages be- » 
tween Waigioo and New Caledonia (inclusive) being not 
more unlike than the most dissimilar of the Indo-European 
tongues. That this statement may be enlarged seems pro¬ 
bable by the following parallels: — 


<•» .fStfK-j : 

“.- i.| ESS® "* 

bird .monta, V. I). L..mapoiik, Mat. 

chin ..-. kamnena, Y. I). L.gambnpe, Waig. 

eye .nioulAustr.matta, Pap. and Mai 

■ j canal., fgani, mouth, TVmy.,1). 

i00lh . ime V - U - 1 . fnsik, teeth , V. p" Mai. 

\yane / 

forehead .caberra, Port Jackson.kabrani, Waig. 

sand . .gmie, V. lb L. coon, yean. 

.I gui, V. I). L. kaibus, Pap. and Mat. 

hair .•••{ronkii -^ nstva ^ fl ., nihouge, New Ir. 

Sun .jinji..........J ^ us t; ra ]} a .niangat, N. C. 

star .tclnndfti ) ° 

ear .koyge, V. D. L. ..gaaineng, N. C. 

14* 
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English. 


Xkw Caledonia, D.C., L. B. 


Van Piemen's Land , 

D. C. L. B. 

mouth .mougui ...wangue and mouanguia. 

arm .houana, gounn.pingiie. 

shoulders . j J' )a S n ) | ..bouheigha. 

fbaguyj 

fire .nub a..;..afi , hiepp > imp , Mnh 

knees .jrangalirU .....banguiliglm. 

JyrQttga i 

dead .mata.mackie. 

no .ueudi.noia. 

ears ...cuegni-lin .gueniug. 

nails .pereloigfii.pihingiti. 

hair .pelilogueni ....‘Wiling, poun ingue. 

. . \ penoungha. 

teeth .pegui ... 1 

1 - 1 pitou wangue. 

fingers .begum .b adoiihei gha. 

nose .mongui.mandec, vanding. • 

sleep .makunya.ki n go. 

English. Andaman. Miscellaneous. 


ear . . 


( euengi, V. 1). L. 

\ guceniiig, N. C, 

hand . 

.gonie.. 


mouth .. 

.morn a . 

.liiona, V. I). L. 

nose .. 


.j V. D. L. 

( met loner I 

sun... . 

.'duty.. 


thighs . 

.w e ... 


wood . 

.kianto . 


The author concluded his 

paper with the following obser- 


vations: — 

1. For all that is known to the contrary, the Negrito ton¬ 
gues of Sumatra, Borneo, Timor, the Moluccas, Formosa 
and several smaller islands of whose languages we have no 
specimens, may be in any relation whatever to any other 
language, and to each other. 

2. The An daman ee and Saiuang may be in any relation 
to any other Negrito tongue, or to each other, beyond that 
of mere dialect. 

3. The languages hitherto known of New Guinea, New Ire¬ 
land, the Solomon's Isles, New Caledonia, Tanna, and Mal¬ 
lied lo, are related to each other, at least as the most differ¬ 
ent languages of the Indo-European tribe are related. 

4. The known languages of Australian are related to each 
other, at least in the same degree. 
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5. The Van Diemen's Land and Australian are similarly 
related. 

6. Classified in divisions equally general with the Indo- 
European, the Negrito dialects (as far as they are known 
by their vocabularies) cannot fall into, more than four, and 
may possibly be reducible to one; the data being up to a 
certain point sufficient to determine radical affinities, but 
nowhere sufficient to determine radical differences. 

7. The ethnographical division, according to physical con¬ 
formation, coincides with the ethnographical division accord¬ 
ing to language, only so far as tin? former avoids the de¬ 
tails of classification. With the minute subdivisions of the 
French naturalists the latter coincides least. 

8. The distinction between the Negritos and the Malays 
seems less broad when determined by the test of language, 
than it does when measured by physical conformation. 

9. The notion oft.be hybridism of the Papuas, arising from 
the view of their physical conformation, is in a degree con¬ 
firmed by the nature of their language; although even the 
physical evidence is not absolute, i. e. on a par with that 
respecting the hybridism of the Griquas and Confusos. 

10. With two* (if not more) Negrito tribes, whereof the 
evidence of language is wholly wanting, physiological dif¬ 
ferences indicate a probability of difference of language, 
equal to the difference between any two Negrito languages 
of which we have specimens. 

11. Even in the physiological classifications we are far 
from being sure that the whole number of Negrito tribes 
has boon discribed. 


* The Blacks of the Philippines and the Blacks of the .South of New 
Guinea. 




NOTES. 



Sew Zeai^vnd. 
Astrolabe. 

hihion .. 

kanobi. 


oil . 

poko iwi. 


nilio ... 

chin ...... irakat*..:. kemai... 

hair .. inibntalnga. oudou , 

ear ... iverlaka . tarings 

neck .. tumerii. Vkaki* , 

breast ... tercod . ouma . 

belly .... *tekapana. kopore 

posteriors .. tissonkou .........-.... 

pudendum:.'. . glessi . .... 

bosom . ami . 

.shoulders . iklessino. 

arm . ibarana . 

hand . ouine. 

finger..... . tetenkilei .... 

thumb .. setenkoubassi 

thigh .. itena. 

leg ... irnka... vvae ivae. 

knee .. icicibmika . touri.. 

foot . rnaknlfUa. ... 

tail ... imhilitaka . ikon . 

bow ....,. mossa .. .. 

arrow . dota ... 

knife .. pisso. koti koti, 


ding-a 


koro-matona. 
ovvba.,. 


* Kihou, 


















































































Note A. 

Malay. Tjcopia. Timor. SaV 

Astrolabe. Astrolabe. Raffles. Parking 

idong . issou...;. enur . swanga. 

rnata. mata. mata . madda 

leap ala. 


$L 


gaiguit.. 


dada.. 

pront 


pfinkon 


tanglian 


paka., 


kaki. 

bountot. 


pana. 


ordou . 

nhoutou .. 

nilo .. 

Tilll .. . 

nehan.... 





tarinha. 

. . . 





muni, laha. 

kabon. 








fata fata..... 



touagn .paknou... 

. . 


rlma .... 






nmikao. 



faci .. 



vae. 



poko tonri. 



vai. 






ten liassaou .. 



fan a ... 



koffe... 




Mad., opou, Owhvwliee. 
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arm, 
buttock 


— middle 


fool. 

hair 


hand 

heel 


knee 


toe , .great .. 

— , second and fourth 

— , third . 

—, little . 

thigh . 


NOTES. 

Note B. 

kapiani, A.; capiani, D. 
seni and senidokaouri, A.; tiangapoui, D. 
sgnaui, A.; inni, D. 
knuaneteni, A.; crttoul, D. 
gambapi, A.; cap apt, D. 
mansou, A.; sou {bosom) . I!), 
jadjieraouri A.; taguiiii, I). 
canto alii i, I). 
konkant-ili, A. 
kouanti-poulo, A. 
kouantl-ripali, A. 
koiian ti-hrmiki, A. 
kourgtiai, A.; ealo»ni,D. 
sdnoumebonrau, A.; pia, D. 
konk afaleni, A.; cocani, D. 
konk abiouli-, A, 
konk-apofci, A.; capougui, I). 
konkanfai, A.; anga fuini, D. 
aoun, A.; satiny, 1). 
cambrone, A.; cabrune , D. 
otmlini, A.; unalini, I). 
kauanti hel, A. 
kouanti-bipali, A. 
kouanti-poulo, A. 
kounnti-lmiiiki, A. 

afFoloni, A.; onfoloni, or anfoloni, D. 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA (1859). 

Andaman The Andaman Language is monosyllabic, and al¬ 
lied to the Burmese of the opposite continent. 

Nicoaar &c. — The statement that there are Blacks in the Nico¬ 
bar Islands is inaccurate. The tribes further from the coast are the 
rudest. Jn the Nicobar vocabulary of the Voyage of the Ga lathe a 
{Steen Bilk — Galalhea’s Raise om briny Jor den) , the language most 
especially represented is that of the island Terrcssa; the words 
from Nancovry being marked N , and those from Cariecobar C. N. 
No difference, beyond that of dialect, is recognized as existing 
between them. At the, same time it is, by no means,■'certain, that 
every form of speech belonging to the Archipelago is known 
to ns. 

Sanumg <!tr. The statement that these are the Drang Udai is 
inaccurate. For further notice of the Banning see New hold's Indian 
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•sr^ArchipelagO; a work not known to mo when my paper Was writ¬ 
ten. The ethnology of the Ch ang Bo nn a is fully illustrated in 
the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. They are all Malay. 

Sumatra. This island gives ns certain tribes ruder than 
others — not blacker; at any rate no Negritos. 

The same applies to Borneo; where there is plenty of barba¬ 
rism but nothing Negrito. 

The same to the Sulu Archipelago. 

The Manilla ^ Specimens of four of the so-called Negrito lan¬ 
guages are to be found in Steen Billed Voyage of the Galathea 
(Vol. III.); headed, (l) Umi ray, (2) St.. Miguel; (3) St. Matheo 
and (4) Bumagat. They evidently belong to tire same group 
as the Tagal. 

Formosa ami Loocho, — The criticism that applies to Borneo 
and the Sulu Archipelago applies here. 

For Timor , Ombay Ac. see the next paper. 

The language of the Arm islanders is not mentioned; indeed 
in 1843 no specimens of their language had Keen published. Since, 
however, a good account of them has been given by Windsor 
Earl. Their language contains much in common with the lan¬ 
guages of the islands to the west of them, whilst in physical ap¬ 
pearance they approach the Papuans. They present, in short, 
transitional characters ‘— Joumal of Indian Archipelago, and The 
Papua Races. 

New Britain Ac. — For Louisiade forms of speech see the next 
paper but one; for those of New Caledonia Ac. see the fourth. 

The Fijis. -The language of the Fijis is Polynesian. 

Cocos Island. — The vocabulary of the island so-named seems 
to me to be that of Tieopia; and, as such, anything hut Negrito. 

In Bmini's Australia we find specimens of five Tasmanian 
forms of speech. The additions to the philology <>f Australia 
since 1843 are top numerous to hud place in a notice like the pre¬ 
sent. The fundamental unity of all the languages of that conti¬ 
nent is, now, generally recognized. 

Of the Microncsian Islanders (natives of the Marianne and Ca¬ 
roline Archipelagos) some tribes are darker than others. They 
chiefly occupy the coral, as opposed to the volcanic, formations. 
The same is the case with the supposed Negritos of Polynesia. 
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OF THE 

LANGUAGES OF THE OCEANIC BLACKS. 

APPENDIX TO JUKES’S VOYAGE OF RMS FLY. 

1847. 

For philological purposes it is convenient to arrange the 
Blacks of the Asiatic and Oceanic Islands under five divi¬ 
sions. 

I. The Blacks of the Andaman Islander. — These arc, com¬ 
paratively speaking, isolated in their geographical position; 
whilst the portion of the continent nearest to them is inha¬ 
bited by races speaking a monosyllabic language. 

II. The Blacks of the Malay area. — With the exception 
of .Java, all the larger, and many of the smaller Malay Is¬ 
lands, as well as the Peninsula of Malacca, are described 
as containing, in different proportions, a population which 
departs from the Malay type, which approaches that of the 
Negro, which possesses a lower civilization, which generally 
inhabits the more inaccessible parts of the respective coun¬ 
tries, and which wears the appearance of being aboriginal 
to the true Malay population. These tribes may be called 
the Blacks of the Malay area. 

III. The Papuan Blacks of New Guinea.—Under this head 
may be arranged the tribes of New Guinea, New Ireland, 
the New Hebrides, Tanna, Erromango, Annatom, New Ca¬ 
ledonia, &c. 

IV. The Blacks of Australia. 

V. The Tasmanian Blacks or the Blacks of Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

I. The Andaman Blacks will not be considered in the 
present note. 

II. With respect to the languages of the Blacks of the 
Malay area, it may be stated unequivocally, that the dia- 
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ts of each and every tribe for which a vocabuhi 
6en examined, are Malay. 

A. Such is the case with the Sarnang, Jooroo, and Jokong 
vocabularies of the Peninsula of Malacca. — See Craufurd’s 
Indian Archipelago, Asiatic Researches, xii. 109, Newbold’s 
British Settlements in Malacca. 

B. Such is the case with every vocabulary that has been 
brought from Sumatra. The particular tribe sufficiently dif¬ 
ferent from the Malay to speak a different language .has yet 
to be found/* 

G. Such is the case with the eight vocabularies furnished 
by Mr. Brooke from Borneo; notwithstanding the fact that 
both the Dyacks and the Biajuks have been described as 
tribes wilder and more degraded than the Malay: in other 
words, as tribes on the Negro side of the dominant popu¬ 
lation. 


1). Such is the case with every vocabulary brought from 
any of the Molucca, Ivey, Arru, or Tirnorian Islands what¬ 
soever; no matter how dark may be the complexion, or how 
abnormal the hair, of the natives who have supplied it. 

E. Such is the case with the so-called Arafura vocabula¬ 
ries of Dumont Durvillc from Celebes, and of Roorda van 
Eysinga from Amboyna and Ceram. 

F. Such is the case with the languages of the Philippine 
Islands. In no part of the great Malay area lias the diffe¬ 
rence between the higher and lower varieties of the popula¬ 
tion, been more strongly insisted on, and more accurately 
explained than here. Yet the testimony of the early'Spanish 
Missionaries, as to the fundamental identity of the Black 
with the other languages is unanimous; and, to put the mat¬ 
ter further beyond doubt, the few words of the Igorot ne¬ 
groes, near Mariveles, which are supplied by Laf’ond Luray, 
who visited them, are Malay also. 

Now, on these grounds, and layiug the Andaman Islands 
out of the question, it may be safely predicated, that, until, 
we reach either New Guinea, or Australia, we have no proofs 
of the existence of any language fundamentally different from 
the Malay; whatever may be the difference in physical ap¬ 
pearance of those who speak it. 

I II. For New Guinea, and the islands Waigioo, ai *d Guebe, 

I have found only ten short vocabularies, and these only 
for the north-western districts. One of these, the Guebe, 
of the voyage of the Astrolabe, although dealt with by Mr. 
Durville as Papuan, is Malay. The rest, without any ex¬ 
ception, have a 'sufficient portion of Malay words to preclude 
any argument in favour of their belonging to a fresh class 
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rages. On the other hand, the commercial intercourse 
between the Papuans and Malays precludes any positive 
statements as to the existence of a true philological affinity. 

From New Guinea, westward and southward, we have 
for the localities inhabited by the black tribes with curly 
hair, the following vocabularies. 

1. For New Ireland. 

A. Gaimard's Carteret Harbour Vocabulary—Voyage de 
l’Astrolabe, Philologie, ii. 143. 

B. Durville's Port Praslin Vocabulary. Ibid. 

0. Dalrymple’s, so called. New Guinea Vocabulary, col¬ 
lected by Schouten and Le Mairo, given also.by De Prosses. 

2. For Vanikoro — Guimard's Vocabulary in three dialects, 
the Vanikoro, the Tanerna, and the Taneanou—Voyage de 
lAstrolabe, Philologie, ii. 164. 

3. jMallicollo—Cook's Vocabulary. 

4. Tanna — Ditto. Also a few words marked G. Bonnet, 
in Marsden’s Miscellaneous Works. 

5. Erroruango—a few words by Bonnet, in Mars den. 

6. Annatom — Ditto. 

7. New Caledonia —A short Vocabulary in Cook. A lon¬ 
ger ‘one in Dentreeasteaux and La Billardiere. 

All these languages, although mutually unintelligible, ex* 
hibit words common to one another, common to themselves 
and the New Guinea, and common to themselves and the 
Malay. See Transactions of the Philological Society, vol. i. 
no.* 4. 


IV. The Blacks of Australia are generally separated by 
strong lines of demarcation from the Blacks of New Guinea, 
and from the Malays. Even on the philological side of the 
question, Marsden has written as follows — "We have rarely 
met with any negrito language in which many corrupt Po¬ 
lynesian words might not bo detected. In those ot New 
Holland or Australia, such a mixture is not found. Among 
them no foreign terms that connect them with the languages 
even of other papya or negrito countries can be discovered*, 
with regard to the physical qualities of the natives it is 
nearly superfluous to state, that they are negritos of the 
more decided class/*' — p. 71. 

In respect to this statement, I am not aware that any 
recent philologist has gone over the data as we now have 
them, with sufficient care to enable him either to verify or 
to refute it. Nevertheless, the isolation of the Australian 
languages is a current doctrine. 


* This is the preceding paper. (1850), 
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;¥believe this doctrine to be incorrect; find T am sur 
in i *many cases, it is founded on incorrect principles. 

^rrammatical differences are valued too high; glossarial 
affinities too low. The relative value of the grammatical 
and glossarial tests is not constant. It is different for dif¬ 
ferent 1 an gu ag es. 

Tn 1844, I stated, at York, that from three true Malay 
localities, and in three true Malay vocabularies, T had found 
Australian and Tasmanian and Papuan words, viz:— 

1. In the^imboran dialect of the Sumbawan. 


2. In the Mangcrei dialect of Flores. 

3. In the Ombayan of Ombay. 

1. Arm■= ibarana , Ombay; porene , Pine Corine dialect of 
Australia. 


2. Hand = mine, Ombay; hingue, New Caledonia. 

3. Noso== imovni* Ombay; maninyci , mandeg, mandarine , 
New Caledonia; tiyena, Van Diemen's Land, western dialect; 
mini) Mangcrei: meoun , muidge , miujui , Macquarie Harbour. 

4. 'Head r '= imocila, Ombay; moos , (=hair) Darnley Island; 
moochi , (—hair) Massied; mmoos y (= beard) Darnley Is¬ 
lands; eeta moochi , (—beard) Massied. 

5. K nee — icici-bouka , Ombay; ftotvka , boulkay (— forefin¬ 
ger) Darnley Islands. 

6. Leg =? iraka, Ombay; horay-nafa } Jbongworong dialect 
of the Australian. 

7. P»osdm z=tami) Ombay; nacm , Darnley Island. 

8. Thigh = itena, Ombay; linna-mook (— foot) Witouro 
dialect of Australian. The root, tin , is very general through¬ 
out Australia in the sense of /'oot. 

9. Belly = le-kap-ana , Ombay; coopoi f (= navel) Darnley 
Island. 

10. Stars = ipi-bcrre, Man gar ei; boring, birrong , Sydney. 

11. Hand = tanuraga 7 Mangarei; Udntu 7 Timbora; f amir a , 
Sy ney. 

12. Head — jahe, Mangarei: chow, King George’s Sound. 

13. Stars — kingkong, Timboro; dandy. King George’s 
Sound, Australia. 

14. Moon = mang'ong , Timbora; tneuc , King George’s 
Sound. 

15. Sun — ingle (mg , Timbora; coing , Sydney. 

16. Blood === kero, Timbora; gnoorong, Cowagary dialect of 
Australia. 

17. Head — kokore, Timbora; gogorrah , Co wagary. 

18. Fish = appf, Mangarei; tv a pi . Darnley Island. 

Now as the three dialects have all undoubted Malay affi- 
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statement of Marsden must be “received with qua¬ 
lifications. 

V. Concerning the language of Yuri Diemen’s Land ; I 
venture upong the following statements, the proofs which I 
hope, ere long, to exhibit in cjctenso. 

а. The Language is fundamentally the same for the whole 
island; although spoken in not less than four dialects mu¬ 
tually u nin telligi hie. 

/?. It has affinities with the Australian. 

y. it has affinities with the New Caledonian. 

A fourth proposition concerning the Tasmanian language 
exhibits an impression, rather than a deliberate opinion. 
Should it, however, be confirmed by future researches it 
will at once explain the points of physical contrast between 
the Tasmanian tribes and those of Australia that have so 
often been insisted on. It is this — that the affinities of lan¬ 
guage between the Tasmanian and the New Caledonian are 
stronger than those between the Australian and Tasmanian. 
This indicates that the stream of population for Van Die¬ 
mens ran round Australia rather than across it. 

The following affinities occur between the vocabularies 
published in the present volume and the Malay and Mono¬ 
syllabic dialects; and they are the result of a very partiaf 
collation. 

1. Blood = mam, Darnley Island; mtthum, South Jooroo 
dialect of Malacca; man . Anamitic of Cochin China. 

2. Nose = peel, Darnley Island; peechi, Massied; pih , Chi¬ 
nese; pi, Kong Chinese. 

3. Face — awop a up; Murray Islands; eebu == (head) Cape 
York, Massied; oopooe^ (head) Tahiti; epoo, Sandwich Is¬ 
lands; ciopo, Easter Island. 

4. Hair = mods , Darnley Island; mooche , Massied; mam, 
Chinese. 

5. Country ==■ geted, Darnley Lsland; kaha , Ternati. 

б. Black~ good, Darnley Island; fundi, Tongataboo. 

7. Hand-- lag, Darnley Llano; Laugh , Madagascar; tong, 
Jooro; tag, Anamltie. A current Malay root. 

8. Fish == impi, Darnley Island; iba f Boggy Isles off Su¬ 
matra. Also in other Malay dialects. 

(L Flame, fire = bae, Darnley Island; apt, Flores, or Ende; 
fat, Siamese; ffoo, Kong Ghinese. 

10. Ilairesyd/, Massied; ceal, Cape York; gal 0 , PortLibou; 
houlm , Tongataboo, 

11. Teeth s= dang, Massied; dang a, Cape York; dang, Port 
Lihou; dang eta, Gunong-talu of Celebes; wahang , Menaclii; 
rang , •An/imitic. 
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The evidence Upon which I rest my belief of the funda¬ 
mental unity of the three philological groups of the Malay, 
Papua, and Australian languages, ife) of the sort called 
cumulative; and it is the only evidence that our present data 
will afford us. 

Believing, however, in such a fundamental unity, the pro¬ 
blem to be solved b^ further researches on the vocabularies 
from either Torres Strait or the South of New Guinea, is 
the problem^ts to the particular quarter from which New 
Holland was peopled — whether from New Guinea, or from 
Timor. Such a problem is not beyond the reach of future 
philologists. 

In the fifth volume of Dr. Prichard's valuable work, I 
find that’Mr. Norris has indicated points of likeness between 
the Australian dialects, and the Tamul languages of South¬ 
ern India. 

Such may bo the case. If, however, the statements of 
those philologists who connect on one side the Tamul, and 
on the other the Malay, with the Monosyllabic languages, 
be correct, the two affinities are compatible. 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA (1859). 

The error of presuming the ruder tribes to he Negrito is appa¬ 
rent in the notice of the Sumatra, and Borneo tribes. They 
should have no place in a list of Negritos at all. 

'Pirn gist of the paper lies in the suggestions to break down 

(1) the lines of demarcation between the Australians, Tasmanians, 
and Papuans on one side, and the Malays &c. on the other, and 

(2) those between the Malay and Monosyllabic tongues. 
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VOYAGE OF THE RATTLESNAKE. 

APPENDIX TO MACGJLLIVKAY S VOYAGE OF THE 
HMS RATTLESNAKE. 1852. 

In the way of comparative philology the most important 
part of the* Grammar of the Australian languages is, gene¬ 
rally, the Pronoun. That of the Kowrarega language will, 
therefore, be the first point investigated. 

In the tongues of the Indo-European class the personal^ 
pronouns are pre-eminently constant, i. c. y they agree in 
languages which, in many other points, differ, llow tho- 
roughly the sound of in runs through the Gothic, Slavonic, 
and Iranian tongues as the sign of the pronoun of the first 
person singular, in the oblique cases; how regularly a mo¬ 
dification of /, s } or th, appears in such words as in, <5v, 
thou , &e.! Now this constancy of the Pronoun exists in most 
languages; but not in an equally palpable and manifest form. 
It is disguised in several ways. Sometimes, as in the Indo- 
European tongues, there is one root for the nominative and 
one for the oblique cases; sometimes the same form, as in 
the Finlandie, runs through the whole declension; sometimes, 
as when we say you for thou in English, one number is sub¬ 
stituted for another; and sometimes, as when the German 
says sie for thou , a change of. the person is made as well. 
When languages are known in detail, these complications 
can be guarded against; but where the tongue is but imper¬ 
fectly exhibited a special analysis becomes requisite. 

Generally, the first person is more constant than the se¬ 
cond, and the second than the third; indeed;'the third is 
frequently no true personal pronoun at all, but a demon¬ 
strative employed to express the person or thing spoken of 
as the agent or object to a verb. Now, as there are fre¬ 
quently more demonstratives than one which can be used 
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a personal sense, two languages may be, in reality, very 
closely allied, though their personal pronouns of the third 
person differ. Thus the Latin ego = syto ; but the Latin hie 
and illc by no means correspond in form witli og, avrog, and 
Ixstvog. This must prepare us for not expecting a greater 
amount of resemblance between the Australian personal pro¬ 
nouns than really exists. 

Beginning with the most inconstant of the three pronouns, 
viz., that of the third person c 1 ’ T 

the following forms: — 


we find in the Kowrarega 


Singular, masculine 
— feminine* 

Dual, common. 

Plural, — . 


na du = he , him. 
na-du = she , her, 
pale ----- they two , them two. 
tana — they , them . 


In the two first of these forms the du is no part of the root, 
but an affix, since the Gudang gives us the simpler forms 
nue and na. Pale , the dual form, occurs in the Western 
Australian , the Kew South Wales, the South Australian, 
and the Parnkalla as follows: bool a , bulo-ara , purl-a , pud- 
lunbi = they two. 

2 . 

Singular tifji-du^thot /, thee. 

Dual nyi-pel^= ye two , you two. 

Plural ngi-tanaz^ye , you. 


Here the root is limited to the syllable ngi, as shewn not 
less by the forms ngi-pel , and ngi-tana , than by the simple 
Gudang ngi-billon. 

Ngi , expressive of the second person, is common in An 
stralia: ngi-nnec , ngi-nloa , ni-nna , ngi-nle^thou, thee , in the 
W. Australian, N. S. Wales, Parnkalla, and Encounter Bay 
dialects. 

Ngi-pel is probably thou -f- pair. A priori this is a likely 
way of forming a dual. As to the reasons a posteriori they 
are not to be drawn wholly from the Kowrarega tongue it¬ 
self. Here the word for two is not pel but ypassur. Blit let 
us look further. The root />-/, or a modification of it, = 
two in the following dialects; as^ well as in the Parnkalla 
and others— pur-laitye , poolette, par-kooloo , bull-ay in the 
Adelaide, Boraipar, Yak-kuinban, and Murrumbklge. That 
it may stand too for the dual personal pronoun is shown in 
the first of these tongues; since in the Adelaide language 
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piir'la two. Finally, its appearance amongst the pro¬ 

nouns, and its absence amongst the numerals; occurs in the 
Western Australian. The numeral hvo is kardurct; but the 
dual pronoun is boala. The same phenomenon would occur 
in the present English if two‘circumstances had taken place, 
viz., if the Anglo-Saxon dual m-t = ive two had been retain¬ 
ed up to the present time amongst the pronouns, and the 
word pair , brace, or couple, had superseded two amongst the 
numerals. 

Lastly, the Western Australian and the Kowrarega so 
closely agree in the use of the numeral two for the dual pro¬ 
noun, that each applies it in the same manner. In the third 
person it stands alone, so that in W. Australian boala, and 
in Kowrarega pale ~ they two. just as if in English we said 
pair or both , instead of they both (lie pair) ; whilst in the se¬ 
cond person, the pronoun precedes it, and a compound is 
formed; just as if in English we translated the Greek 
0 (/;o5a by thou pair or thou both. 

1 . 

Singular nga tu^I, me. 

j hml albei — wc two , us two. 

Plural arri=ziive, us. 

Here the plural and dual are represented, not by a modili- 
cation of the singular, but by a new word; as different from 
hga as nos is from eyo. The lu, of course, is non-radical, 
the Giidaiig form being ngai. 

Nga, expressive of the first person, is as common as ngi, 
equivalent to the second. Thus, ngn -nga, nga-fodf, nga 4, 
nga-pe /, me , in the YV. Australian, N. S. Wales, Para- 
kalla, and Encounter Bay dialects. 

Now, the difference between the first and second persons 
being expressed by different modifications (nga, ngi,) of the 
same root (ng), rather than by separate words, suggests 
the inquiry as to the original power of that root. If; has 
already been said that, in many languages, the pronoun of 
the third person is, in origin, a demonstrative. In the Kow¬ 
rarega it seems as if even the basis of the first and second 
was the root of the demonstrative also; since, by looking 
lower down in the list, we find that i-na = thi$„ che-na === 
that, and nga-da (nga in • Gudang) - who. Inn and chena 
also means here and there , respectively. 

The dual form albei reappears in the Yak-kumban dialect 
of the River Darling where aliewa =±= we two. Arrians, is 
also the first syllable in the Western Australian form ar- 

. Jh 
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Undid = me; or , rather it is ar-llmjul in a simpler 
.^compounded form. In a short specimen of Mr. Eyres from 
the head of the Great Australian Bight, the form iu a ap¬ 
pears in the singular number ; ajjo-— J and me. The root 
tana == they , is not illustrated without going as far as the 
Western Australian of Mr. Eyre. Here, however, we find it 
in the compound word par-tanna = many. Its original power 
is probably other &\ and it is most, likely a widely diffused 
Australian aoot. 

The pronouns in question are compound rather than simple; 
i. e. instead of ntja — me , and ngi = thee , we have nga-lu 
and ngi-du. What is the import and explanation of this? 
It. may safely be said, that the termination in the Australian 
is not a termination like the Latin met in ego-met , inasmuch 
as this last is constant throughout the three persons (ego- 
met , iute-met , se-met ), whereas, the former varies with'the 
pronoun to which it is appended ( nga-ln , and ngi-ilu). I 
hazard the conjecture that the two forms correspond with 
the adverbs here and there ; so that nga-tu — J here , and 
. ngi-du = thou there, and nn-ciu = he there. In respect to 
the juxta-position of the simple forms ( ngai ,• ngi , and nne) 
of the Guuang with the compound ones (nga-lu, ngi-du, and 
nu-du) of the Kowrarega, it can be shewn that the same oc¬ 
curs in the Barn kail a of Port Lincoln; where Mr. Eyre 
gives the double form ngai. and nga-ppo each = / or me. 

Now. this analysis of the Kowrarega personals has exhi¬ 
bited the evolution of one sort of pronoun out of another, 
with the addition of certain words expressive of number, the 
result being no true inflexion but an agglutination or com¬ 
bination of separate words, it has also shewn how the se¬ 
parate elements of such combinations may appear in differ¬ 
ent forms and will) different powers in different dialects of 
the same language, and different languages of the same class, 
even where, in the primary and-normal signification, they 
may he wanting in others. The first of these facts is a con¬ 
tribution to the laws of language iu general; the second 
shows that a great amount of apparent difference may be 
exhibited on the surface of a language which disappears as 
the analysis proceeds. 

In rude languages the Numerals vary with the dialect more 
than most other words. We can understand this by imagin¬ 
ing what the case would be in English if one of our dia¬ 
lects counted things by the brace , another by the pair , and 
a third bv the couple. Nevertheless, if we bear in mind the 
Greek forms ■'dakuGtia and SakaxTa. we may fairly suppose 
that the Kowrarega word for two, or quassvr , is the same 
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\ - ; vv o nT vv i tli/ the Head of Australian Bight hooter a , the Parn- 
Valia. A mara, and tho W. Australian h or dura , having the 
same meaning. 

The difference, then, between the numerals of the Austra¬ 
lian languages —- and it is undoubtedly great — is no proof 
of any fundamental difference of structure or origin. It is 
just what occurs in tho languages of Africa, and, in a still 
greater degree, in those of America. 

The extent to which the numeration is carried is a matter of 
more importance. Possibly a numeration limited to the first 
three, four, or live numbers is the effect of intellectual in¬ 
feriority. It is certainly a cause that continues it. As a 
measure of ethnological affinity it is unimportant. In Ame¬ 
rica we have, within a limited range of languages, vigesi¬ 
mal systems like the Mexican, and systems limited to the 
three first units like the Oaribb. The difference between a 
vigesimal and decimal system arises simply from the prac¬ 
tice of counting by the fingers and toes collectively, 'or the 
fingers alone, being prevalent* whereas the decimal system 
as opposed to the quinary is referrible to the numeration 
being extended to both hands, instead of limited to one. 
Numerations not extending as far as five are generally in¬ 
dependent of the fingers in loto. Then as to the names of 
particular numbers. Two nations may each take the name 
of the number two from some natural dualism; but they may 
not take it from the same. For instance, one American 
Indian may take it from a pair of skates, another from a 
pair of shoes. If so, the word for two wijl differ in the two 
languages, even when the names for skate and shoe agree. 
All this is supported by real facts, and is no hypothetical 
illustration; so that the inference from it is, that, in lan¬ 
guages where a numeral system is in the process of forma¬ 
tion, difference in the names of the numbers is compara¬ 
tively unimportant. 

The extent to which the numerals vary, the extent to 
which they agree, and the extent to‘which this variation 
and agreement arc anything but coincident; with geographi 


cal proximity 
table: — 


distance, may be seen in the following 


English 

one 

two 

three 

Moreton Bay 

kamarah 

bulla 

mud yn 

Island 

karawo 

poonlah 

triadau 

Bijenelumbo 

warat 

ligargark 

2 + 1 

Limbakarajia 

crat 

ngar S ark 

do. 

Temitong 

roka 

oryalk 

do. 

15* 
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Limbapyu 
Kowrarega 
Gmlan g 
Darn ley Island 
BaflleS Bay 
Lake Macquarie 
J'eel Hirer 
W elliugton 
Corio * 

«J hongworong 
Pinegoriiie 
Gnnrellean 
King George’s Sound 
Karaula 

Lachlan, Regent Lake 
Wollondilly River 


iinmuta 

varapune 

epiainaua 

netat 

loca 

wakol 

peer 

n gnn gbai 

koiuioil 

kap 

yoita 

lua 

keyen 

mal 

nyootibi 

mediing 


< 81 . 


lawidpeirra 

2 + 1 

quassitr 

do. 

elabaio 

do. 

lies 

do. 

oriea 

orongarie 

bulbar n. 

ngoro 

pular 

pur la 

hula 

hula ngunghai 

cue tie I 

murhen 

bular 

culeba 

bulia 

bulongonbi 

pul la 

colhierr * 


The Verb now requires notice. In languages in the same 
stage of development with the Australian-the usual analysis, 
as shewn by the late Mr. Garnett in his masterly papers on 
the structure of the verb, is as follows: !. The root. 2. The 
possessive pronoun. 3. A particle of time — often originally 
one of place. 

A rough illustration of this is the statement that such a 
word as dorrnivi = sleep — my—then (or there). To apply 
this doctrine to the Kowrarega with our present data, is 
unsafe. Still, I am inclined (notwithstanding some difficulties) 
to identify the pa of the Present tense with the bn in kcti- 
bu^=s. jiow, and the u of the preterite with the n of che-m 
~ - there. 

The double forms of the Past tense (one in n , and another 
in in) arc at present inexplicable. So are the double forms 
of the Imperative, viz. the one in r, and the one in e. It 
may, however, be.remarked, that wherever the Imperative 
ends in e, the Preterite has the form in m; thus, pid-c == 
(tig, pid-erna — dug. The only exception is the anomalous 
form penewgodgi = dived. This prepares the future gramma¬ 
rian for a division of the Kowrarega Verbs into Conjuga¬ 
tions. * 

The last class of words that supply the materials of com¬ 
ment are the Substantives. Herein, the formation of tbe 
plural by the addition of A;, pro’hably occurs in several of 
the Australian tongues. I infer this from many of those 
words which we find in the vocabularies of languages where¬ 
of the grammar is unknown, and which are expressive of 
naturally plural objects ending in it, la, or /. 
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awong , ami Yak-kumban. 


pur-le , pi-lle , poo-lie , in Pafnkalla, Ai- 
iban. 

ka-llu , gad-la , in W. Australian and 


2. Fire (flames) ■ 

Parnkalla. 

3. Head (hair) — kur-le , Encounter Bay. Here we learn 
from the forms kar-ga , from the Head of the Great Austra¬ 
lian Bight, and ma-kar-la , from Adelaide, that the / is for¬ 
eign to the root. 

4. Hands— marrow-la in the Molonglo dialect; and con¬ 
trasted with marra in the Adelaide. 

Tli is, however, is merely a conjecture; a conjecture, how¬ 
ever, which has a practical bearing. It suggests caution in 
the comparison of vocabularies: since, by mistaking an in¬ 
flexion or an affix for a part of the root, we may overlook 
really existing similarities. 

Father Anjello’.s very brief grammatical sketch of the Lira- 
bakarajia language of Port Essington* exhibits, as far as 
it goes, precisely the same principles as Mr. Macgilliv ray's 
Kowrarega; indeed, some of the details coincide. 

•Thus, the Limbakarajia personal pronouns are — 

I =s nga-pi. We = ngari. 

Thou = noie. }Ve t two = argxiri. 

He , she, it = gianat. Ye = noie. 

'They == ngalmo. 


Here the' pi in nga-pi is the po in the Aiawong nga-ppo; 
the gian in gian-al being, probably, the in in the Kowrarega 
in a = that, this. Ngalmo, also, is expressly stated to mean 
many as well as they , a fact which confirms the view taken 
of tana . 

As for the tenses of the verbs, they are evidently no trim 
tenses at all, but merely combinations of the verbal root, 
and an adverb of time. In Limbakarajia, however, the' ad¬ 
verbial element precedes the verbal one. In Kowrarega, 
however, the equivalent to this adverbial element (probably 
a simple adverb modified in form so as to amalgamate with 
its verb, and take the appearance of an inflexion) follows 
it — a difference of order, sequence, or position, upon which 
some philologists will, perhaps, lay considerable stress. On 
the contrary, however, languages exceedingly similar in 
other respects, may differ in the order of the parts of a 
term; e. g. the German dialects, throughout, place the ar¬ 
ticle before the noun, and keep it separate: whereas the 


Given to Mr. Macgillivray by Mr. James Macartlmr, and prefixed to the 
MS. Fort Essington Vocabulary, alluded to at p. 157 of Vol. I. 
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anr] in avian tongues not only make it follow, but incorpo¬ 
rate it with the substantive with which it agrees. Hence, a term 
which, if modelled on the German fashion, should be hm sol, be¬ 
comes, in Scandinavian, sofon — the sun. And this is but one 
instance out of many. Finally, l may add that the prefix 
apa, in the present tense of the verb = cut , is, perhaps , the 
same affix eipa in the present tense of the Kowrarega verbs. 

Another point connected with the comparative philology 
of Australians the peculiarity of its phonetic system* The 
sounds of f and s are frequently' wanting. Hence, the pre¬ 
sence of either of them in one dialect has been considered 
as evidence of a wide ethnological difference. Upon this 
point— in the case of $ -— the remarks on the sound systems 
of the Kowrarega and Gudang are important. The statement 
is, the s of the one dialect becomes ty or tsh (and ch) in the 
other. Thus the English word breast—sum, Kowrarega; 
lyu-lyu , Gudang, and the English outrigger float = sarima, 
Kowrarega; charima , Gudang,—which of these two forms 
is the older? Probably the Gudang, or the form in ty. If 
so, the series of changes is remarkable, and by attending 
to it we may see how sounds previously non-existent may 
become evolved. 

Thus •— let the original form for breast be lulu. The first 
change which takes place is the insertion of the sound of 
y, making lyn-iyu; upon the same principle which makes 
certain Englishmen say gyarden, kyind , and skyey, for gar¬ 
den , kind, and sky. The next change is for ty to become 
tsh. This we find also in English, where picture or pktyoor 
is pronounced pictshur , &c. This being the change exhibited 
in the Gudang form tyutyu (pr. choochoo , or nearly so), \vc 
have a remarkable phonetic phenomenon, viz. the existence 
of a compound sound (tsh) w herein s is an element, in a lan¬ 
guage where $, otherwise than as the element of a compound, 
is wanting. In other words, wc have a sound formed out of 
s, but not .v itself; or (changing the expression still further) 
\ve have s in certain combinations, but not uncombined. 
Let, however, the change proceed, and the initial sound of 
l be lost. In this case tsh becomes sh. A further change 
reduces sh to s. 

When all this 1ms taken place — and there are many lan¬ 
guages wherein the whole process is exhibited — the sound 
of a hitherto unknown articulation becomes evolved or deve¬ 
loped by a natural process of growth, and that in a language 
where it was previously wanting. Tho phenomenon, then, 
of the evolution of new simple sounds should caution us 
against over-valuing phonetic differences. So should such 
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/t \\it of the closely allied dialects of tho Gudang 
Vega differing from each other by the absence or 
p r&gati&e' of so important a sound as that of s. 

The comparative absence, however, of the sound of in 
Australian, may be further refined on in another way; and 
it may be urged that it is absent, not because it lias never 
been developed, or called into existence, but because it has 
ceased to exist. In the Latin of the Augustan age as com¬ 
pared with that of the early Republic, we find the s of words 
like arbos changed into r (arbor ), The old High German, 
also, and the Icelandic, as compared with the Meso-Gothic, 
does the Game. Still the change only affects certain inflec¬ 
tional syllables, so that .the original s being only partially 
displaced, retains its place in the language, although it oc¬ 
curs in fewer words. In Australian, where it is wanting at 
all, it is wanting in toto: and this is a reason for believing 
that its absence is referrible to non-development rather than 
to displacement. For reasons too lengthy too exhibit, I believe 
that this latter view is not applicable to Australian; the s f 
when wanting, being undeveloped. In either case, however, 
the phonetic differences between particular dialects arc the 
measures of but slight differences, 

Row — with these preliminary cautions against the overva¬ 
luation of apparent differences—we may compare the new data 
for ,the structure of the Kowrarcga and Limbakarajia with 
the received opinions respecting the Australian grammars in 
general. 

These refer them to the class of agglutinate tongues, i. c. 
tongues wherein the inflections can be. shewn to consist of 
separate words more or less incorporated or amalgamated with 
the roots which they modify. It may be said that this view 
is confirmed rather than impugned. 

Now, what applies to the Australian grammars applies 
also to Polynesian and the more highly-developed Malay 
languages , — such as the Tagala of-tho Philippines, for in¬ 
stance*, and, if such being the case, no difference of prin¬ 
ciple in respect to their structure separates the Australian from 
the languages of those two great classes. But the details, 
it may be said, differ undoubtedly; and this is what we ex¬ 
pect Plural numbers, signs of tense, and other grammati¬ 
cal elements, are evolved by means of the juxtaposition of 
similar but not identical elements, e. g. one plural may be 
formed by the affix signifying many; another, by the affix 
signifying with or conjointly; one preterite may be the root 
plus a word meaning ihen; 'another the root plus a word mean¬ 
ing there. Futures, too, niay be equally evolved by the 
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incorporation or juxtaposition of the word meaning after, or 
the word meaning to-morrow. All this makes the exact coin¬ 
cidence of the details of inflection the exception rather than 
the rule. 

This doctrine goes farther than the mere breaking-down 
of the lines of demarcation which separate classes of langua¬ 
ges like the Australian from classes of languages like the 
Malayo-Polynesian. It shews how both may be. evolved from 
monosyllabic tongues like the Chinese or Siamese. The proof 
that such ideally the case lies in the similarity of indivi¬ 
dual words, and consists in comparative tables. It is too 
lengthy for the present paper, the chief object of which is 
to bring down the inferences from the undoubtedly great 
superficial differences between the languages of the parts in 
question to their proper level. 

In respect to the vocabularies , the extent to which the ana¬ 
lysis which applies to the grammar applies to the vocables 
also may be seen in the following instance. The word hand 
Bijenelumbo and Limbapyu is hirgalk. There is also in each 
language a second form — mibirgalk — - wherein the an is 
non-radical. So, also, is the a Ik; since we find that armpit — 
ingamb-alk, shoulder — mundy-a/k. and fingers ^mong allc. This 
brings the root == hand to birg. Now this wc can find else- 
wliere by looking for. In the Liverpool dialect, bir-il — 
hand, and at King George's Sound, peer—-nails. The com¬ 
monest root, . hand in the Australian dialects, is m-i , t\ g. 




Morcton Bay murruh 

Jvaran la marra 

Sydney da-mora 

Mudje mar a 

Wellington murra 

Liverpool ia-mura 


Corio far-onggnetok 

Jho ng w o r ong far-ok gnat a 
Murrumhiflj e mur-rugan 
Molonglo mar-rotvla 

Head of Bight rnerrer 
Parnkalla marra 


All this differs from the Port Essington terms ..Elbow, how¬ 
ever, in the dialects there spoken, —.ivaare; and forearm 
am-ma-?voor; mier , too, —palm in Kowrarega. 

To complete the evidence for this latter word being the 
same .as the m-r of the other dialects and languages, it would 
be necessary to shew , by examples, how the. sounds of m 
and n: interchange; and also to shew (by examples, also) how 
the ideas of elbow } forearm , and hand do so. But aw the pre¬ 
sent remarks are made for the sake of illustrating a method, 
rather than establishing any particular point, this is not ne¬ 
cessary hero; a few instances taken from the names of the 
parts of the human body being sufficient to shew the gene¬ 
ral distribution of some of the commoner Australian roots, 
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Teller more special fact of their existence in the northern 
dialects: 


English 

hand 

Peel River 

met 

Tenutong 

manwviyc 

Raffles Bay 

maneiya 

English 

fool 

Moreton Bay 

chid n a 

Moreton Island 

temng 

Karan hi 

tinna 

Peel River 

tin a 

Lake Mac¬ 

linn 

Mudje 

din a 

quarie 


Wellington 

dmnung 

Jhongworong 

gnen-ong gnal a 

Liverpool 

dun a 

Corio 

gen-ong-gnet-ok 

Bathurst 

dina 

Co lack 

ken-ong-gnet-ok 

Boraipar 

ichin-nany-y 

Bight Head 

jin n a 

Lake Hind- 

jin-nerr 

Parnkalla 

ulna 

marsh 


Aiawong 

dlun 

Mumimbidje 

tjin-nuk 

K. George’s 

Han 

Molonglo 

tj'n-y-gy 

Sound 


Pinegorino 

gnia 

Goold Island 

pinyun and 

G nn r el lean 

gen-ong-be- 

gnen-a 


pink an 


.—-- 

—:— T — 


En glisti. 

hair , beard 

Goold Island 

kiaram 

Moreton Island 

yerreng 

AVellington 

uran 

Bij enelumbo 

yirka 

Karaula 

yernj 

Regent’s Lake 

oo r an 

Sydney 

yaren 

Lake Mac¬ 

wurung 

Peel River 

ierai 

quarie 


Madge 

yarai 

English 

eye. 

Jhongworong 

mer-ing-gna-ta 

Moreton Island 

met 

Pinegorino 

Gmmdleun 

nut 

Moreton Buy 

mill 

mer-e-gnen-a 

Gud&ng 

emcri —eye¬ 

Boraipar 

mer-rmg y 


brow 

Lake Hind- 

mer 

Bij on elumbo 

me.rdc — eyelid 

marsh 


Regent’s Lake 

mil 

Lake Mundy 

mccr-rang 

Karaula 

mil 

Mumimbidje 

mil 

Mudje 

mir 

Bight Head 

mail 

Corio 

mer-gnel-ok 

K. George's 

miat 

Co lack 

mer gnen ok 

Sound 


Dautgart 

mer-gna-nen 







-English 
®&reton Island 
Moreton Bay 
Lake Mac- 
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tooth Sydney i/erct 

tiya Wellington irang 

deer Murrumbidje ye or an 

tin a Go old Island eera 



qnano 


English 

tongue 

Lake Mac¬ 

tat an 

.Moreton Bay 

dalan 

quarie 


Regent’s Lake 

taUeng 

%dney 

dalan 

Karaula 

r alley 

Peel River 

tale 

Goo Id Island 

talil 

K. George’s 
Bound 

ialien 


English 
Kowrarega 
Sydney 
Liverpool 
Lake Mac¬ 
quarie 


ear 
kowra 
hurt 
lhire 
ngureony 


.Moreton Bay bhlna 

Karatila ‘ binnn 

Peel River bine 

Bathurst ben ang-arei 

Go old Island pinna 


The Miriam Vocabulary belongs to a different class, viz. 
the Papuan. It is a dialect of language first made known 
to us through, the Voyage of the Ely, as spoken in the is¬ 
lands Erroob, JVEaer, and Massied. Admitting this, we col¬ 
late it with the North Australian tongues, and that, for the 
sake of contrast rather than comparison. Here, the philolo¬ 
gist, from the extent to which the Australian tongues differ 
from each other, notwithstanding their real affinity, is pre¬ 
pared to find greater differences between an Australian and 
a Papuan language than, at the first glance, exists. Let us 
verify this by reference to some words which relate to the 
human body, and its parts. 


English. 

Eruoob. 

Massikd. 

IvOWRAllKGA. 

OlIDANG. 

Nose 

pit 

pichi 

pili 

-— 

Lips 

-— 

ank a 

— 

angka 

Cheek 

bang 

— 

bag a 

baga 

Chin , jaw 

iba 

ibu 

ibu 

ebu 

Navel 

kopor , kupor 

kupor 

fenpar 

kuptirra 

Eye 


dana 

dan a 

dana 

Skin 

egur 

■ — 

-?! ' 

cquora 

Vein 

kerer 

hirer 

kerur 

kerur 

Pone 

lid 

—„ 

rida 

— 

S07'C 

badtt 

-■ 

bad a 

-- 



MW/sr# 



Few Australian vocabularies are thus similar — a fact 
which may be said to prove too much; since it may lead to 
inference that the so-called Papuan tongue of Torres Strait 
is Teal.lv Australian. Nevertheless, although 1 do not abso¬ 
lutely deny that such is the case, the evidence of the whole 
body of ethnological facts — c. <7. those Connected with the 
moral, intellectual, and physical conformation of the two 
populations — is against it. 

And so is the philology itself, if we go further. The 
Erroob pronouns are, 

Me = ka you = in a his = eta 

Mine — ka ra your — ma ra 

all of which are un-Australian. 

Are we then to say that all the words of the table just 
given are borrowed from the Australian by the Papuans, or 
vice versa? No. Some belong to the common source of the 
two tongues, pH — nose being, probably, such a word; whilst 
others are the result of subsequent intercourse. 

Still, it cannot absolutely be said that the Erroob or Mi¬ 
riam tongue is not Australian also, or vice versd. Still less, 
is it absolutely certain that the former is not transitional be¬ 
tween the New Guinea language and the Australian. I be- * 
lievc, however, that it is not so. 

The doubts as to the philological position of the Miriam 
are by no means diminished by reference to the nearest un¬ 
equivocally Papuan vocabulary, viz. that of Redsear Bay. 
Here the difference exceeds rather than falls short of our 
expectations. The most important of the few words which 
coincide are 


English. 

Kedscar Bav. 

Erroob. 

Head 

quura 

herein 

Mouth 

mao 

mil — tips 

Testicles 

(d/u 

eba — penis 

Shoulder 

paga 

pagas ==■ upper arm 


On the other hand, the .Redsear Bay word for throaty kato , 
coincides with the Australian Aar la of the Gudang of Cape 
York. Again, a complication is introduced by the word 
buni-mala — eyebrow. Here mala - eye , and, consequently, 
bunt— brow. This root rc-appcars in the Erroob; but there 
it means the eyeball , as shewn by the following*words from 
Juk os’ V ocabulary. 

Eye 

Eyebrow 


irkeep 

inker p moos — eye-hair 
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Eye ball poni 

Eyelid poiti-pow = eyeball-hair 

Probably the truer meaning of the Redscar Bay.word is 
eyeball, 

No inference is safer than that which brings the popula¬ 
tion of the Louisiade Archipelago, so far, at least, as it is. 
represented by the Vocabularies of Brierly Island and Du- 
chateau Island, from the eastern coast of New Guinea. 
What points beyond were peopled from Louisiade is another 
question. 

For the islands between New Ireland and New Caledonia 
our data are lamentably scanty; the list consisting of — 

1. A short vocabulary from the Solomon Isles. 

2. Short ones from Mallicollo. 

3. The same from Tanna. 

4. Shorter ones still from Erromanga and 

5. Annatonu 

6. Cook's New Caledonian Vocabulary. 

7. La Billardiere’s ditto. 

The collation of these with the Louisiade has led me to 
a fact which I little expected. As far as the very scanty 
data go, they supply the closest resemblance to the Loui¬ 
siade dialects, from the. two New Caledonian vocabularies. 
Now New Caledonia was noticed in the Appendix to the 
Voyage of the Fly (yoi. ii. p. 318) as apparently having clo¬ 
ser philological affinities with Van Diemen's Land , than .that 
country had with Australia; an apparent fact which induced 
me to write as follows: fc A proposition concerning the Tas¬ 
manian language exhibits an impression, rather than a de¬ 
liberate opinion. Should it, however, be confirmed by fu¬ 
ture researches, it will at once explain the points of phy¬ 
sical contrast between the Tasmanian tribes and those of 
Australia that have so often been insisted on. It is this — 
that the affinities of language between the Tasmanian and 
the New Caledonian are stronger than those between the 
Australian and Tasmanian. This indicates that the stream 
of population for Van Diemen’s Land ran round Australia, 
rather than across it.” Bo this as it may, the remark, with 
our present scanty materials, is, at best, but a suggestion 
— a suggestion, however, which would account for the phy¬ 
sical appearance of the Tasmanian being* more New Cale¬ 
donian than Australian, 

The chief point of resemblance between the Louisiade 
and the New Caledonian is taken from the numerals. In 
each system there is a prefix , and in each that prefix begins 
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with a htbral letter — indeed tlie iva of New Caledonia and 
the pahi of Louisiade seem to bo the same roots. 


2 . 


Brierly Island 

paihe-tia 

pahi-wo 

Cook's New Caledonia 

wa-geeaing 

wa-roo 

La Billardiere’s do. 

oua-nait 

oua-dou 

Brierly Island 

Cook’s New Caledonia 

■ 3. 

pnihe-tuan 

4. 

pailie-pak 

w a- teen 

wa-mbaeek 

La *BiHardiere’s do. 

oua-tguien 

5. 

o nn-tb ait 

6. 

Brierly Island 

Cook’s New Caledonia 

paihe-lima 

paihe-won 

w a-nn ini 

wa - nnim - geeek 

La Billardiere’s do. 

ouaumaim 

ou-uaim-guik 

Brierly Island 

Cook’s New Caledonia 

7. 

pahe-pik 

8. 

paihe-wan 

wa-iinim-noo 

wa-nnhti-gftin 

La Billardiere’s do. 

oua-naim-dou 

9. 

ou-naim-gueiii 

10 . 

Brierly Island 

Cook’s New Caledonia 

pai he-si wo 

paibe-awata 

wa-miim-haeek 

wa-nn o on -aiuk 

La Billardiere’s do. 

oiia-n aim-bait 

ouft-doun-hic 


The Kedsear Bay numerals are equally instructive. They 
take two forms: one with, one without, the prefix in ow , as 
recorded by Mr. Macgillivray. 

This system of prefix is not peculiar. The Tanna and 
Mallieollo numerals of Cook are — 


10 N or, 18 If. 

Tanna. 

MALI.ICOt.XiOc 

Otje 

r-eedee 

tsec-kaoe 

Two 

ka-roo 

e-ry 

Three 

ka-har 

e-rei 

Four 

kai-phar 

e-hats 

Five 

k-roertim 

e-reeum 

Six 

ma-r-eedee 

tsookaeee* 

Seven 

ina-k-roo 

gooy 

Eight 

ma-ka-har 

hoo-rey 

Nine 

ma-kai-pbar 

good -hats 

Ten 

raa-k-reerum 

senearn 
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ere, although the formations are not exactly regular, the 
prefixion of an initial syllable is evident. So is the quinary 
character of the numeration. The prefix itself, .however, in 
the Tanna and Mallicollo is no labial, as in the Louisiade 
and New Caledonian, but either k or a vowel. 

The next fact connected with the Louisiade vocabularies 
is one of greater interest. Most of the names of the dif¬ 
ferent; parts of (he body end in da. In the list in question 
they were marked in italics; so that the proportion they boar 
to the wordsso ending was easily seen. Now it is only 
the words belonging to this class that thus terminate. Else¬ 
where the ending da is no commoner than any other. 

What does this mean? if we look to such words as mala- 
da ==~ eyes, sopa-da -~= lips, maka-da = teeth, and some other 
naturally plural names, we should infer that it was a sign 
of number. That this, however, is not the case is shewn by 
the equivalents to tongue , nose, and other single members 
where the affix is equally common. What then is its import? 
The American tongues help us here. 


English 

Mbaya 

AbU’DNI 

Mokobi 

Head 

n a-guile 

ne-maiat 

; ■ 

Eye 

ni-gecoge 

na-toele 

ni-cote 

Ear 

n a-p agate 

— 

—- 

Nose 

ni-onige 

— 


Tongue 

no-gneligi 

-* 

— 

Hair 

na-modi 

ne-etiguic 

na-ccuta 

Hand 

ni-baagadi 

na-pakeni 

na-pogueim 

Foot 

Tio-gonag'i 

— 

— 

English 

Mona (L)* 

Moxa (2) 

Moxa (3) 

Head 

nu-emti 

nn-chuti 

uii-eluuti 

Eye 

nu-chi 

- , 

nu-kl 

Ear 

n u-cioca 

— 

— •— f 

Nose 

nu-siri 

nu-siri 

—■ ; 

Tongue 

nu-iien e 

nu-neiie 

nu-none 

Hand 

nu-bore 

n u-boupe 

mi-bon*. 

Foot 

ni-bope 

— 

ni-bopo 


Now in these, and in numerous other American tongues, 
the prefix is the possessive pronoun; in other words, there is 
a great number of American languages where the capacity 
for abstracting the thing possessed from the possessor is so 
slight as to make it almost impossible to disconnect the noun 
from its pronoun. I believe, then, the affixes in question 


* These arc three different dialects. 
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have a possessive power; and am not aware that possessive 
adjuncts thus incorporated have been recognised in any of 
the languages for these parts; indeed, they are generally 
considered as American characteristics, 

How far does their presence extend? In the New Cale¬ 
donian vocabulary of La Billardiere wo find it. The names 
of the parts of the body all take an affix, which no other 
class of words docs. This is gha , guai> or ghai, or other 
similar combination of g with a vowel. In Van Diemen’s 
Land, an important locality, we find the following series of 
words, which are submitted to the judgment of the reader. 


Enolisi 

Fool 

Leg 

Thigh 

Belly 

Neele 

Ears 

Nose 

Eyes 

Hair 

Fare 

Mouth 

Teeth 

Tongue 

Arm 

Fist. 

Head 


Western Tasmanian. 

lu fa 

peea = piya — posteriors, Brumer I. 

tula turiknee, Hrurner L. 

caw sira-ny 

deni a 

lewli-na 

me-na 

pollutoohi = matara-pulupulura = eyelashes, Briorly I. 

pareata 

palaui-na 

m'anrable 

cn-nht 

yannaloplo = yingc-da, Brierly I. 

till la -mi 

alree 

reanneina-na 

pulboa-ny 


Here the termination mi appears elsewhere, as in memww == 
fight, nabagec-na = sun; but by no means so frequently, 
nor yet with such an approach to regularity. 

English. Circular Head. 

Hair parba 

Band rabal-ga 
Foot. ralmc-ka 
Head cwuc-ka 
Eye mamcric-ca 
Nose rowavi-ga 

Tongue mamana = miincna, Brumcr T. 

Teeth cawna 
Ear eowanrig-ga 

Here however, it must not bo concealed that the termi¬ 
nation ka, or ga, occurs in other words, such as tenal-ga 
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= laugh, tar-git cry, teiri-ga = walk, lamunika — sec. 
These, however, arc verbs; and it is possible (indeed pro¬ 
bable) that the k or g is the same as in the preceding sub¬ 
stantives, just as the m in su-m and is the m in mens, 

me, and £(u. Still, this will not apply throughout; e. g. the 
words like lalli-ga = kangaroo, para ka = flower, and others. 


English. 

Eastkkn Tasmanian. 

Eye 

lepe-na 

Ear * 

pclverata 

Elbow 

rowella 

Fool 

binga-na 

Fist 

trew 

Head 

pathc-na-naddi 

Hair 

cetha-na 

Hand 

annum, -na = ncma-da, Bromer 1. 

Knee 

nannabena-na 

Leg 

lathana-iua 

Teeth 

yan-na ==yinge-da, Brierly T. 

Tongue 

me-na = mime-na , Briimer l. 

Chin 

came- 11 a 

Neck 

lepera 

Breast 

wagley 


Here, the number of other words ending in na is very 
considerable; so considerable that, if it were not for the 
cumulative evidence derived from other quarters, it would 
be doubtful whether the na could legitimately bo considered 
as a possessive affix at all. It. may, however, be so even 
in the present instance. 

To these we may add two lists from the Lobo andUtanata 
dialects of the south-western coast of Guinea. 


E n«t.ts h 

Utanata 

Lobo 

Arms 

too 

nima-ngo 

Back 

uriuii 

rusuko-ngo 

Beard 


minooro 

Belly 

imntiw 

kamboro-ngo 

Breast-female 

Breast-male 

Checks 

Ears 

auw j 
paietyf 
awamu 
ianie 

giu go-i) go 
wafiwirio-ngo 

Eyebrows 

Eyes 

raatata-ngo-warn 

lmitatoto-ngo 

mamo 

Fingers 

Foot 

nima-nga-sori 

mouvv 

kni-ngo 

Hands 

toe -111 arc 

nima-ngo-uta 
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oeixie 

oepauw 

iripu 

irie 

birimboe 

ema 

mare 

ai 

titi 


iixMo-ng-fiim 

mono -11 go. or umum 

kai-ngo-woko 

orie-ngo 

sikaio-ngo 

gara-ng 

kario-ngo 

willanima 

riwoto-ngo 

niflora 
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Head 

Knee 

Mouth 

Nose 

Neck 

Tongue 

Thigh 

Teeth 

Toes 


Finally, we Lave the long, and evidently compound forms 
of the Corio, Colack, and other Australian "dialects; long and 
evidently compound forms which no hypothesis so readily 
explains as that of the possessive adjunct; a phenomenon 
which future investigation may shew to be equally Oceanic 
and American. 


NOTES AND ADDENDA. 


The vocabularies of the Rattlesnake are (l) Australian, (2) 
Papuan. 

The former were for the parts about Cape York, i. e. the North¬ 
er most part of Australia, ancl also the part nearest the Papuan 
area. The Kowrarega was the form of speech best illustrated. 

The Papuan vocabularies were for the Lonisiade Archipelago; 
wholly new as data for a very important and interesting area. 

The following paper, connected with the remarks^on the in¬ 
corporation of the possessive pronoun with certain substantives, 
though on an Asiatic language may find place here. 
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ON A ZAZA VOCABULARY. 

* 

JR BAD 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

MAY TUB *23RD. 

The following vocabulary is one taken by Dr. H. Sand- 
with from a Kurd of the Zaza tribe, one of the rudest of 
the whole Kurd family,'and one for which we have no phi¬ 
lological specimens. 


* English. 

Z VZA. 

English. 

Zaza. 

head ..... 

sere-mm. 

Sea . 

aho. 

eyes . 

tchho-ew/a. 

valley . 

derei. 

eyebrows . 

htime-7/uV?. 

# ... 

hoiki. 

nose . 

zmjh-min. 

a fond . 

k ergh i. 

7 nonstache \ . 

simile- min. 

welcome . 

tobexairoi 

beard... . 

ardishe-mw. 

come . 

beiri. 

longue . 

zoa uk-min. 

stay .. 

rush 6. 

teeth . 

diklone-J/tw. 

bread ... 

no am 

ears .«. 

gushe-wim 

water .. 

awe. 

fingers .. 

ingishte-//k/n 

ch ild . 

katehimo. 

arm .. 

pazi h-min. 

virgin . 

keinima. 

leys .. 

hingh-min. 

orphan . 

lajekima. 

father . 

\m\-min. 

morning .. 

shaurow. 

mother ... 

mui-min. 

tree .. 

dori. 

sister ..... 

wa \-min. 

iron .... . 

as in. 

brother . 

hrai min. 

hare . 

aurish. 

the bar/,'... . . . 

pashtiai-m/#. 

grey h< mud . 

taji. 

hair . 

pore-www. 

P i( J ..... 

khooz. 

cold .* 

serdo. 

earth .. 

ert. 

hot .. a. 

aurogheimo. 

fire .. 

adir. 

sun ... 

rojshwcsho. 

stone . 

see. 

moon .. 

hashine. 

silver . .. 

sem. 

star . 

sterrai. 

strength . 

koto. 

mountain . 

kh oo. 

sword . 

shim,shir. 
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Zaza. 

k(V 
k esk. 
so or. 
sink, 
aupeo. 
rausume. 
slioori 

The meaning of the termination -min has been explained 
by Pott and Rudiger in their Kurdische Studien. It is the 
possessive pronoun of the first person = my ~ mens == ^tog, 
&c..; so that serb-min =& caput-meum (or mei), and pi e-min^s 
pater -mens (or mei). 

So little was the Zaza who supplied L)r. Sandwith with 
the list under notice able to conceive a hand or father, ex¬ 
cept so far as they were related to himself ; or something 
else, and so essentially concrete rather than abstract were 
his notions, that he combined the pronoun with the substan¬ 
tive whenever he had a pari of the human body Or a degree 
of consanguinity to name. It is difficult to say how far this 
amalgamation is natural to the uncultivated understanding, 
i. e. it is difficult to say so on a priori grounds. That the 
condition of a person applied to for the purpose of making 
a glossary out of his communications is 'different from that 
under which we maintain our ordinary conversation,• is evi¬ 
dent. Ordinary conversation gives us a certain number of 
words, and a context as well. A glossary gives us words 
only, and disappoints the speaker who is familiar with 
contexts. 

If this be true, imperfect contexts, like the combinations 
pie-min , ike. should be no uncommon occurrences. iNor are 
they so. They are pre-eminently common in the American 
languages. Tims in Mr. Wallace's vocabularies from River 
Uapes the list run thus: — 

English. Uainambeu. Juki. r.Aimfc. 

head (my) . m-bida.. /c/to-kcreu. «o-dusia 

mouth (my) ..... m-nnma. . /cAo-ia . no-minia. 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 

similar illustrations being found in almost every 'American 
glossary. 

In his Appendix to Macgillivray’s Voyage of the Rattle¬ 
snake, the present writer has pointed out instances of this 
amalgamation in the languages of the Louisiade. He now 

10 * 



stag . kive. green 


slag . kive. green .... 

partridge . zaraj. crimson 

milk . shut. bluck .... 

horse . istor. white .... 

mare . mahiue. sleep .... 

grapes . eshkijsld. go . 
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acids, that, ho lias also found it in some of the samples of the 
ordinary Gipsy language of England, as he has taken it from 
the mouth of English Gipsies. 

He considers it to be a personal rather than a philologi¬ 
cal characteristic, certain individuals having* a minimum 
amount of abstracting power, and such individuals being 
inordinately common amongst the American Indians. 
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MALLJCOLO OK 8kSOK? 


Mallicolo. 

English. 

Maleic olo. 

English. 

JnctUj 

I 

urare , 

child. 

fchai im, 

you. 

aramomau , 

father. 

na-ii , 

he. 

nebv/c, 

a man. 

nu-miihl,) 

exclus. 

bauenunk , 

a male. 

drivan ) 

Ave two. . . 

meins. 

rambaiiik, 

a female. 

k ha-mu hi > 

you two. 


< the Sun, also 

mi-taroiy 

you three. 

marlu, 

; their name for 

na-tavatz , 

you four. 


t God. 

dra-iin , 

we three. 

iepe , 

worship. 

dru-tovulz. 

Ave four. 

nakambu , 

fire. 

■ >/. 


mot , 

yes. 

si-kat , 

one. 

emme , 

not. 

c-ua , 

two. 

nelumbai , j 

know. 

e-roi , 

three. 

tatanini , f 

e-vat Zj 

four. 

dmtiban , 

go- 

e-rima , 

five. 

tt/pf , 

language. 

su-kai , 

six. 

ampreusi , 

see, t 

tyhi-u, 

seven. 

agene, 

shoot arrows. 

o-roi, 

eight. 

to peri to nai 

tlirow stones. 

whi-vatz , 

nine. 

bara , f 

singeap , 

ten. 

mo wan- 

gas isank , 

j I eat good food. 
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Erromanoo. 


<8L 


Erromango. 

English. 

Erixomango. 

English. 

J mi , 

I. 

kfisangu , 

we. 

kik , 

you. 

kimingu , 

y°- 

iyi> 

lie. 

irara , ■ 

they. 

enn-iau , 

my. 

ngctraotl/em , 

ten. 

nuiun-kilc, 

thy. 



enn-ii. 

his. 

nobiiy 

God. 

vnmn-kos , 

our. 

nalamas , 

spirit. 

ennun-kimi , * 

your. 

eterrien , 

father. 

enn -irara , 

their. 

tan niteni , 

son. 

sai-imou, 

this. 

iinema , 

mother. 

sai-netnpe , 

that. 

ctemclallari , 

man. 

aramai, 

good. 

tiarnesu , 

tiling. 

tagraabuki , 

had. 


yes. 



tarn , 

no. 

saitavan , 

one. 

n awing , * 

eat. 

flu-ru , 

two. 

tiamonukiy 

drink. 

tesal , 

three. 

ukase , 

see. 

menda-vat , 

four. 

nimint . 

eyes. 

suku -ring . 

live. 

le be tan lop, 

finger. 

sikni , 

six. 

rvarakcUing , 

nose. 

suku-rimmiro, 

seven. 

lelangunt , 

ear. 

sfiku-rindtPsal , 

eight. 

lam punt , 

hair. 

suku-rimendarat, 

nine. 

kikorne , 

name. 


REMARKS. 

Since these vocabularies wore laid before the Society, a 
"Journal of a Cruise among the Islands* of the Western Pa¬ 
cific / 5 by Capt. J. E. Erskinc, R. N., has been published. 
This shows the sources of the preceding lists; since the bishop 
of New Zealand accompanied the expedition, and succeeded 
in taking back with him, on his return, some youths for 
the purposes of education. 

The class to which these vocabularies belong has never 
been, sufficiently for the purposes of publication, reduced 
to writing, nor is any member of it known to scholars in 
general, in respect to its grammatical .structure. This, how¬ 
ever, will probably not be the case much longer , since Capt. 
Erskine has placed, the materials for the study of the Anei- 
lum (Annatom) language in the hands of Mr. Norriss, who 
is prepared for its investigation. Neither has the class been 
wholly neglected. A grammar of the Tunna (an allied lan¬ 
guage) was drawn up by Mr. Heath ? but it has not been 
published, and is probably lost. Dr. Pritchard, who had 
seen extracts from it, writes, that it contained a frinal as 
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mrjulav , a dual, and a plural number. The pre- 
cut JJst>elucidates this. The Irinal number (so-called) of the 
MatTTcoIo is merely the personal pronoun plus the numeral 3; 
each element being so modified as to give the appearance 
of an inflection. 

The following tables exhibit the numerals: of certain other 
islands in the neighbourhood. They are taken from Captain 
Erskine’s work, in which reference is made to a "Descrip¬ 
tion of the Islands in the Western Pacific Ocean, by A. 
Cheyne. 3 ’ This has not been examined by the present writer. 


Isle of 

Eva. Tana. Fotttna*. Fines. Uea, Uea. Venokn. Bat.ad. Liru. 

one. . li-li . . . ta-st .... la. . . . btLii « pacha . . .JiMs .... par-ai . . ehas. 

tm, . ka ru. . . run. vo . . . lua. . lo . f h«i luk. . . par too . Iu-oUj. 

three- ka<liar. . lot’ti .... ve-ti . . tola . kuu . . . . ho-y.hn . . par-g-art lcttri-clo. 

four . ke-Fa. . .Fa.bon. . . Fa . . tkack . . . po - hi Is . . p;u-b;u . l<-ete. 

five . ka-rimm rima .... ta-hue . lima. Ihaburnb . aim . . . . .jw-uim . tibi . 
six. . liti (?) . . .-mo. .... no-(a. . : alii ** lo-aoha . . aim wot. . par-ai . . chblemen. 

seven, ka-iu (?) iitu. up-bo . baa. . lo-alo . . . uim-weluk par-roo . laen-ycmen. 

eight, ka-haii ?) varU .... no-bsti. loin . lo-kunn . . nim-weyon par-gon . kim-cng-enion. 

nine- - ke-fa (?) iva.no-bieu . fa . . lo-tliuck. . nini-pobil pur-bai . sko-n^cmeu. 

ten . . ka-rirumV tangft-Rcra. de-kau. lima ; ic-boimete pain-dak pa -nun . luo-ipe. 

Mr. Abraham’s Maliieolo represents the same language with 
the Maliieolo vocabulary of Captain Cook’s Voyages, with 
which, it pretty closely agrees. 

Ilis Erromango* is more peculiar. Sikai — six — the Mal- 
licolo sukai, which is, itself , nearly the sikai ■=. one. The 
-ring in suku-miy, too, is the Maliieolo rima . This we 
know, from the analogies of almost all the languages of 
Polynesia arid the Indian Archipelago, to be the word lima 
=? hand. Hence a-rimet (Maliieolo), hand, and suku-rmy 
(Erroniango) <=onc hand. The vat in menda-m/ is the Mal- 
licolo -hats in e-bats ) the Malay am -pal == four. Pu-r« is the 
Maliieolo e-ry , there being in each case a prefixed syllable. 
The analysis of lesal and mitavan is less clear. Neither is 
it certain how ngaraodleu ~~=z ten. The other numerals are 
compounds. This, perhaps, is sufficient to show that the 
difference between the numerals of the Maliieolo and Erro- 
mango is a difference of a very superficial kind. So it is with 
the Tana, Fotuna, and the first Uea specimens. We must 
always remember that the first syllable is generally a non- 
radical prefix. 

In the Tana of the preceding table, the words for 6, 7,* 
8, 9, and 10, seem to bo merely the words for b, 3, 4, 
and 5 repeated, and something of the same kind appears in 
the first IJea. Perhaps the representation may be-imperfect. 
At any rate the Tanna of Cook’s Voyage runs — 


* Or Err cm mi. The, Nnia or Immcr liumoralfl arr. tho shine. 
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En*C4. 
one . 
two . 
five . 
six . 
seven 


Tanka. 

r-eedee. 

k a-i*oo. 

k-Teemm. 

w«-r-eedee. 

#w«-ka-rop. 


Eng. Tans a. 
three ka-har. 
four, kai* pliar. 
eight - wi«-ka liar. 
nine . ma-kai-phar. 
ten. . wrt-k-roerutii. 


<SL 


The sanj& appears in the Balad of Now Caledonia. Now 
Cooks New Caledonian rims — 


End. New Caledonia*. 
one . Wtf-geeaing. 
two . wa- roo. 
three w^-fceen. « 
four, wa rnbaeek. 
five . wa-nfiim. 


Eno. New Caledonian. 
six. . wa-imim-geeek, 
seven wa-rmim-noo. 
eight, wa nnim-gain. 
nine . wa uninj-baeck* 
ten. . wa-imim-aiuk. 


Tim Yengen and Lifu vocabularies are not so different 
but that the In and kun of the one = the luk and yen of the 
other, as well as tlic to and him of the second Uea, and 
the roo and gen of the Balad. 

The importance of these non-radical syllables in the nu¬ 
merals has been indicated by the present writer in the ap¬ 
pendix to Mr. M'Gillivrays 'Voyage of the Rattlesnake.* 
There we find several well-selected specimens of the langua¬ 
ges of the Louisiade archipelago. The fact of certain affi¬ 
nities between these and the New Caledonian is there indi¬ 
cated. Each has its prefix. In each the prefix is a labial. 

English. Two. 

Louisiade .. ptijhe-t\in.n. 

Now Caledonia wa-tcen &c. 


Now the Tana and Mallieolo tongues have a prefix also, 
but this is riot a labial. It is rather a vowel or k (guttural 
or palatal). Here lies a difference — a difference of detail. 
Yet the same change can now he shown to be within the 
pale of the New Caledonian itself, as may be seen by com¬ 
paring par-roo and par-gen (pah-gen?) with /?e-lu.k and 
hc-yen. 

The change from /' to I creates no difficulty. In one of 
the Tana vocabularies one~li- ti, in another r-eedee. 

These points have been gone into for the sake of guard¬ 
ing against such exaggeration of the differences between the 
languages of the parts in question as the apparent differen¬ 
ces in the numerals have a tendency to engender. 
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The languages dealt with are those that lie between Rus¬ 
sian America and New* California. It is only, however, such 
as are spoken on the sea-coast and on the American frontier 
that are fairly known to us. Concerning some of the latter, 
such as the Black foot, the notices are deferred. Little, in 
the present state of our knowledge, can be attempted beyond 
the mere verification of vocabularies. In his list, however, 
of these, the writer has attempted to be exhaustive. 

It is convenient to enumerate these vocabularies separately 
and to proceed from North to South. 

Queen Charlotte's Tstand. — The two chief vocabularies are 
Mr Tolmie’s and Messrs Sturgin and Bryant's, in the Jour¬ 
nal of the Geographical Society and the Archseologia Ame¬ 
ricana respectively. They represent different dialects. 


English. 

Sturgin & Buyakt. 

Haidahou, Tot 

Man 

keeset 

kleilhatsta 

Woman 

kna., ana 

tsata 

Canoe 

cloo 

kloo 

Tobacco 

qull 

quil 

Water 

him tie 

hun tie 

Sun 

tzue 

shandlain 
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English. 

Sturgin & Bryant. Haldahok, Tolmie. 

Moon 

kuhn 

khough 

Fain 

tail 

tull 

Snow 

tall hatter 

dhanw 

Dog 

hah 

hootch 

Bear 

tttnn i 

tana 

T. 

cagen 

tee a 

ThoU'* 

tin ky all 

‘ ' tungha 

these, the few words in 

the Mithridates coincide 


Mithrt dates. 

Tolmie. 

One 

sounehou 

squanstmg 

Two - 

stonk 

stung 

Three 

sloonis 

klughunnil 


Chimmesymi. — Mr Tolmie'V vocabulary -r~ Journal of Cfeo- 
graphical Society. Spoken between 5.1 0 ,30' and 55° 30' 
N. L. 

Billechoola . — Mr Tolmies vocabulary ; ibid. Spoken on the 
Salmon River. 

Friendly Village, — In Mackenzie's Travels, we find a few 
■words from a tribe on the Salmon River. Their locality is 
called by Mackenzie the Friendly Village . By the aid of 
Mr Tolmie’s vocabularies, we can now place this hitherto 
unfixed dialect. It belongs to the Billechoola tongue. 


English. 

Friendly Village. 

Billechoola. 

Salmon 

zi in ilk 

sminilk 

Ihg 

watts 

watz 

House 

zlaachle 

sluuool' 

Bark-mat 

zera tiez 


Ccdar-bark - bla nkc t 


fczurami 

Beaver 

couloun 

couloun 

Slone 

dichts 

fliiilstoloinicl 

TV a ter 

ulk an 

kul lah 

Mat 

gistcom 

stuchom 

Bonnet 

ilcaette 

kayeete 


Fitz-IIugh Sound. — For these parts we possess only the 
numerals. They coincide most with the Haeltzuk, a lan¬ 
guage that will next he noticed. The termination in skiim 
is common to the Fitz-Hugh Sound and the Blackfoot nu¬ 
merals. 


English, 
F. Sound , 
Haeltzuk , 


(wo. 

mate cum. 
malnok. 
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English, 

F. Sound ; 
Haelizuk, 
Billechoola , 

English, 

F. Sound , 
llaeltzuk , 
Billechoola , 

English, 

F. Sound, 
llaeltzuk , 

English, 
Sound, 
llaeltzuk, 

English, 

F. Sound, 
llaeltzuk . 


i 
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three. 
ntas cum. 
yootook. 

four. 

moozeum. 

rnoak, 

moash. 

five. 

thokaeseum 

skeowk. 

tzciuoh. 

six. 

kitlificiim. 

katlowk. 

seven. 

atloopooskum. 

malthlowsk. 

ten, 

highioo. 

aikas. 


Haelizuk. — Mr Tolmic's vocabulary. Spoken from 50° 30' 
to 53° 30' N. l. — Journal of Geograph. Soc. 

Quadra and Vancouver's Island — Noolka Sound. — I 1 ' or these 
parts we have several vocabularies. 

1. The Numerals. — From Dixon — Milhridalts, iii., 2, 115. 

2. King George’s Sound. — The Numerals, Milh. % iii., 2, 
115. 

3. Mozmo's MS. Vocabulary. — See Milh., iii., 2. 

4. Captain Cook's Vocabulary. — This is comparatively co¬ 
pious. Tt represents the same language with the three pre¬ 
ceding. 

5. The Tloaquatch vocabulary of Mr Tolmie. Jmrn. of 
Ceny. Soc. —This certainly represents, as is truly stated by 
Dr. Scouler, the same language as the Nootka-Sound voca¬ 
bulary of Cook. 


English, 

Gowk’s Nootka, 

T 01/MIK ’ S TI. A0 qvATCH. 

Sky 

naas 

naase 

Mountain 

noobuliai 

notchch 

House 

mahtai.. 

mans 

Paddle 

oowhabbie 

oowhapie 

Canoe 

shapats 

tshappits 

Water 

cliauk 

tehaak 

Co 

cho 

tcha-alche 
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English. 

Run 

Row 

Arrow 

Knife 

Man 


Cook's Nootka. 

kummiitchclmt 

moostatte 

tseehatte 

kotyok 

tan as s 


To om i k’s To a o qoatc ji. 
kumitkok 
moastutit 
tzehatite 
tzokquaeek 
tanafs 



6. Straits of Fuca.—A short vocabulary taken during 
the voyage of the Sulil y Mexicana — Archceol. Amer. , ii., 
306. Is ndftbis MozinoV? 

7. The Wakash vocabulary of Jewitt. — Archceol . Amer., 
ii. 306. 


English. 

Fuca. 

Tlaoquatch. 

Wakash. 

Water 

ihaac 

fcchaak 

chahak 

Sky 

fcacuiliamach 

naase 

sieyah 

Slurs 

ulinsac 

taastaas 

tartoose 

Moon 

il ajurLshashitle hopnlh 

oopheltli 

San 

(1 agina 

tlopil 

oophetlh 

Ear 

pipi 


parpee 


Karvilchcn . Spoken at the entrance of Trading River 
opposite Vancouver's Island. Mr Tolmie'a vocabulary. — 
See Journal of Geograph. Sociel. 

jNoosdalum. — Spoken in Hood’s Channel. — Ibid. 

The Aina of Mackenzie . — This we may now place. It re¬ 
sembles the Noosdalum, with dialectal differences. 


ENGLISH. 

Atnah. 

Noosdalum. 

Man 

scnynloucli 

soliwiekeu 

Woman 

sinosledgonsk 

sheeakatso 

Beaver 

schugh 

skyauw 

Bog 

scacah 

skacha 

Wafer 

sbaweliquoih 

kali 

Plains 

spilela 

spilehtm 

Here . 

thlaelycli 

lilkaa 

Iron 

soucoumang 

halaitan 

Bow 

isquoinah 

schOmotun 

Arrow 

sqnaili 

ytsli tzimaan 


In Baer's Statistische imd Ethnographmhe Nachrichfen fiber 
die llmmchen Besiizungen an der Nordmslkusie von Atncrika , 
we find a second vocabulary named Aina. This is spoken 
on the Copper River in Russian America, and represents a 
different language from the Atna of Mackenzie. Both, how¬ 
ever, belong to the same * group. The plausible mode of 


* This is inaccurate^-See following papers. 
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anting for this coincidence, is to suppose that two tribes 
named themselves men , which throughout the Athabascar 
languages is expressed by the root t-n. as dinnie , tenni, 
tmfflj <&c. 

Squallycmish. — Spoken at Puget’s Sound. Mr Tolmie in 
T. G. S. 

Chenook. — For the important languages of the Clienook 
or Flathead Indians on the river Columbia, we Lave the 
following data: 

1. Frau eh ere’8 vocabulary; ArchceoL Americana , ii., 379. 

2. Parker’s vocabulary; communicated in M. S., by A. 
Gallatin to Dr Prichard. 

3. Cathlascou of Tolmie, J. G. S. 

4. Chenook of Tolmie, ibid. 

Of these vocabularies the Chenook of Parker and Fran- 
ehere coincide closely. Parker’s Chenook, compared with 
the two vocabularies of Tolmie, agrees most with the Cath¬ 
lascou. 


Kalapoouth. — This tribe is placed by Parker on the Mul- 
tomah river. According to Tolmie, their language is spo¬ 
ken on the Wall am at Plains. 

1, Tolmie’s vocabulary. J. G. S. 

2. Parker's vocabulary. M. S. from Gallatin to Dr Prichard. 

The two vocabularies represent one and the same language. 

Okanagan. \Spoken on Fraser’s River. Mr Tolmie’s vo¬ 
cabulary. The Okanagan vocabulary enables us to fix the 
following one: 

The Salish .—This is an anonymous vocabulary from Du- 
ponceau’s collection. Archwolog . Americ ii, 306. It is evi¬ 
dently closely akin to the Okanagan. 


ENaLiBH. 8 alts h. Okanagan. 


Man ekeltamaiuk 

Woman ..: 

Canoe 'tleagh 

Stars. ko'kusmh 

Main steepais 

Snow amaiknt 

Water saioolkh 

Mount a in ait z mn k u m m ok 

Beer atsooleea 

Roebuck ... 

Be ar c f s u m m a ttshui 

Wolf n’tsseetsaii 

One neo 

Two essei 


tukulthlimeilooch 

slalthleim 

hohooos 

tepais 

smakoot 

sauwulh 

atzimmok 


klatzeehira 
sku mm a cl list 
nutzetzirn 
nuchs 
uskul 
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English. 

*Salish. 

Okanagan. 

Three 

tsailhis 

kaalthlois 

Four 

III us 

minis 

Five 

tseel 

koheil 

Seven 

seespil 

sheespil 

Ten 

opan 

opuuiet 



Klikeiut . Spoken between‘Fort Nez Perce’s, Mount Rai¬ 
nier, and the Columbia Fails. 

1. Mr Tdftme’s vocabulary. 

2. Mr Parker’s vocabulary M. S. from Gallatin to Dr 
Prichard. 

These represent allied dialects of the same language. 

Sfoahaplan, Nez Perce's. — It is truly stated by Gallatin 
that the Shahaptan and Kliketat. languages are allied. 

1. Mr Tolmie’s vocabulary. 

2. Mr Parker’s vocabulary M. 8. from Gallatin to Dr 
Prichard. 


Jamkallw . Spoken near the sources of the Wallamat , Mr 
Tolmie’s vocabulary. 

Umpqua. — On the river so called. Mr Tolmie’s voca¬ 
bulary. 

This is the most southern point for which we possess Ore¬ 
gon vocabularies. 

Four more vocabularies complete the enumeration of our 
data for* the parts in question. • 

1. Shoshonie or Snake Indians. — The first is a southern or 
central one, the Shoshonie or Snake vocabulary, collected 
by Say, and representing a language south of that of the 
bfez Perees. ArclueoL Americ ., ii. 306. 

2. Sussee. — The Sussee of Uinfreviile, is either spoken 
within the Oregon Territory, or within the districts imme¬ 
diately to the north of it. 

3. The Naff ait —See Mackenzie's Travels. 

4. The Taculli —See Archeeol. Americ., ii. 305. 

Such are the vocabularies for the Oregon Territory of 
North America. In number they amount to forty-one. Deal¬ 
ing with speech as the instrument of intercourse, it is highly 
probable that these vocabularies may represent as many as 
nineteen different languages, that is, inodes of speech, mu¬ 
tually unintelligible. Dealt with, however, ethnologically, 
their number is evidently capable of being reduced. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is convenient 
to leave the Shoshonie language * unplaced. All that we 


* Since, this statement was read, the author has been enabled, through 
the means of a Cumanche vocabulary, with which he waft favoured by Mr 
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"'possess of it is the vocabulary noticed above. It consists 
of only twenty-four words. Their affinities (such as they 
are) arc miscellaneous 


English, 

beaver. 

Shoshonie , 

banish. 

Ghetto ok , ■ 

eena. 

Buidah , 

tziug 

Cathlasc.au , 

hano ok. 

English, 

salmon. 

Shoshonie , 

augi. 

If aid ah , 

s waggan. 

English, 

horse. 

Shoshonie , 

bunko. 

Black foot , 

pinnechometar. 


pennakomet. 

English, 

woman, 

Shoshonie , 

wepee, 

Souriquais 

liioboujou. 

Penobscot , 

mpheniiu. 

Micmac , 

cpit. 

Echo min , 

apet. 


uba. 

Calapooiah , 

apotneik. 

English, 

friend. 

Shoshonie , 

liants. 

Chctimacha , 

keta. 

Onondaga , 

ottio. 

English, 

water. 

Shoshonie , 

pa. 

iVcw Swede?*, 

bij. 

Algonkin , 

ne-pi, passim. 

English, 

good. 

Shoshonie, 

sank 

Shah apt an, 

tautz. 

Pima , 

tinot. 

Chdcla, 

chito =s great. 

Crow, 

esah =ss great.''' 


bassats == many. 


Bollaert, to determine that these two languages are allied. (This was 
written in 1845. Since, then, the evidence that the Sho shorn and Cu- 
mancli belong to the same family has become conclusive.) 
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English, go. 

Sho&honie, rmmeraro. 

Kiovitchen , namiltbla. 



English, come. 

Sh oshonie, ke e m ak. 

Nez Perces , come. 


English, awl. 

Sh oshonie, .ween, 

Ahnenin , bay. 


English, no. 

Shoshonie, kayhee. 

Ahnenin , chieu. 

Polomotami, clio. 

Qjibbeway , kaw. 

Ottawa , kaween. 

Old Algonkin , kab. 

CheAimacha , kahie. 


It is also advisable to deal cautiously with the Sussee lan¬ 
guage. Umfroville's vocabulary is short, and consisting 
almost exclusively of the names of articles of commerce. 
Lists of this sort are of little value in ethnography. Still, 
upon the whole, it confirms the current opinion as to the 
place of the Sussee language, viz. that it is* Athabascan. At 
any rate, it has certain miscellaneous affinities. 


English, 

eye. 

Sussee, 

senoirwoh, 

Ke n ay , 

snaga. 

Taculli , 

onow. 

Chipewyan , 

nackliay. 

English, 

five. 

Sussee , 

coo. 

Chipewyan , 

conn. 

English, 

kettle. 

Sussee , 

usaw. 

Taculli, 

osa. 

English, 

axe. 

Sussee , 

chilthe. 

Taculli , 

chachil. 


,iJ The evidence of this being the case has since become conclusive. — 
1859. 




MINfSr^ 
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English, 

knife. 

Sussee , 

marsh. 

Illinois , 

mariesa. 

Mini lari , 

matse. 

English. 

shoes. 

Sussee , 

siscati. 

Tacuili , 

kiscot. 

English, 

one. 

Sussee , 

uttegar. 

Eskimo, 

atfowseak. 

adaitsuk. 


adoajak, 

atamok. 

English, 

three. 

Sussee , 

tanky. 

Kenai, 

tohchke. 

Tacuili , 

toy. 

Chipewyan , 

tagliy. 

English, 

four. 

Sussee , 

taehey. 

Kenai , 

tenki. 

Tacuili , 

tingkay. 

Chipewyan , 

dengky. 

English, 

seven. 

Sussee , 

cliecheta. 

Mohawk , 

chalitahk. 

Ojiondago , 

tschoatak. 

Seneca , 

jawdock. 

Oneida 

tziadak. 

Nottoway 

oluitay. 

English, 

len. 

Sussee , 

cuncescnuunee. 

Chipewyan , 

eanodma. 


Laying these two languages aside, and reserving the Black- 
foot for future inquiries, the other vocabularies are refer- 
rible to two recognized groups. The Nagail and Tacuili arc 
what Gallatin calls Athabascan. All the* rest are what Pri¬ 
chard calls Nootka-Colvmbk(n. Inspecting the former class, 
the evidence is unequivocal, and the fact generally admitted* 
Respecting the latter, the statement requires consideration. 

At first glance, Mr Tolmie’s vocabularies differ materially 

:i: The Uinqua has since been shewn to he the Atliabaskan—1859. 
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each other; and only a few seem less unlike each other 
than the rest. Such are the Kliketat and Shaha^tan, the Ca- 
lapooiah and Yamkallie, the Kawitchen and Tlaoquateh, the 
Cnenook and Cathlaseou. Besides this, the general differ¬ 
ence between even the allied vocabularies is far more visible 
than the general resemblance. Finally, the numerals and 
the fundamental terms vary in a degree beyond what we are 
jmepared for, by the study of the Tndo-European tongues. 

Recollecting, however, the compound character of the most 
fundamental words, characteristic of all the American lan¬ 
guage; recognising, also, as a rule of criticism, that in the 
same class of tongues the evidence of the numerals i3 unim¬ 
portant in the determination of differences, and comparing 
the sixteen Oregon vocabularies ofMrTolmic with each other, 
we may satisfy ourselves as to the radical unity of the group. 
To these lists, and to the accompanying paper of Dr. Scou- 
ler, reference is accordingly made. The value of these groups 
(the Athabascan and the Nootka-Columbian) is a different 
and a more difficult question. The maximum difference be¬ 
tween any two known languages of the Athabascan group 
is that between English and German. The maximum differ¬ 
ence between the most unlike languages of the Nootka-Co¬ 
lumbian group is that between the modern Greek and Por¬ 
tuguese, i. e . the most distant tongues of the classical stock 
of the Indo-European tribe. Hence, the terms in question 
are equivalent to the more familiar terms, Gothic , Celtic, Sla¬ 
vonic, &c. All this, however, is illustration, rather than 
absolute arrangement; yet it serves to give definitude to the 
current opinions upon the subject. 

To the current views, however, the writer takes exception, 
lie considers that the groups in question have too high a value; 
and that they arc only equivalent to the primary subdivisions 
of stocks like the Gothic, Celtic, and Classical, rather than 
to the stocks themselves. Still less can they have a higher 
and more exaggerated value, and be dealt with as equiva¬ 
lent to groups like the Indo-European „ 

Hence, the differences between the Athabascan languages 
of the Oregon and the Nootka-Columbian languages of the 
Oregon, are the differences between the Latin and Greek, 
the Welsh and Gaelic, the German and Icelandic, rather 
than those between the German and Russian, the Latin and 
Persian, the Greek and Lithuania, &c. 

In determining the higher and more comprehensive class, 
we must take in a third group of languages. These are those 
of Russian America. They have generally been referred to 
two groups of uncertain value, viz. the Kolooch and the 
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d^/tho former, for the part about Sitca, or Norfolk 
’ the latter for the parts about the Island of Cadiack, 
and the Peninsula of Aliaska. 

Now, the Athabascan languages are undoubtedly Eskimo; 
a fact stated by the writer, at the meeting of the British 
Association at York, and founded upon the comparison of 
the Athabascan vocabularies of Mackenzie and Dobbs, on 
the one side, with the Western Eskimo ones, on the other. 

And the Kolooch languages are equally Eskimo with the 
Athabascan. This may be seen by reference to Lisian sky’s 
vocabularies, and a comparison between the Sitea and 
Cadiack. 


English. 


Cry 

Drink 

Hail 

Knee 

Lake 


Lips 

Man 

Spark 

Wind 


SlTCA. 

Cadiack. 

kaah 

keyya 

itanna 

tanha 

katelst 

koudat 

kakeek 

chiskoobka 

auk a 

nanoak 

kahaka 

hlukha 

chakleyh 

shook 

heeklya 

chatalabi 

keelhcha 

kyaeek 


Now, by taking in the Eskimo of the Aleutian Islands, 
this list might be doubled; and by dealing with the Kenay 
as Eskimo, it might bo trebled. 

Again, by attempting to fix tlie points whereat the Eskimo 
language ceases, and the Kolooch tongue begins, we may 
get further evidence that the difference between them is ex¬ 
aggerated; since the languages passed by gradual transitions 
into each other. 

What follows, moreover, is cumulative evidence towards 
the same conclusion. 

Over arid above the vocabularies collected by Mr Toliriie 
that have already been dealt with, there is a seventeenth, 
viz. the Tunghaas. This is stated in Dr Scouler’s accompa¬ 
nying paper to be the most northern dialect with which the 
iludsons Bay traders come in contact. It is also stated to 
be Sitcan; and that truly. 


English. 

Sea-otter 

Diver-oiler 

Dear 

Whale 

Woman 


Tunghaas. 
youehtz 
coos tali 
hoocteh 
yioagk 
shew at 


SlTCA. 

youtcli 

kooshta 

hoots 

yaaga 

shavvot 
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‘Esiiitisu. 

Summer 

He 

Good 


TUNOHAAS. 

koofaan 

yout 

alikeh 


you l a 
tooake 


kootaan 


Sitca. 


On the other hand, the Tonghaas has affinities with the 
llaidah of Queen Charlotte's Island, and through it with 
the so-called No otka-Columbian languages in general. 

Cumulative, in the way of evidence to this, is the state¬ 
ment, with the verification of which we shall conclude, viz., 
that, besides the Athabascan, the other languages of the 
Oregon Territory have affinities with the Eskimo. With 
the Oonalashkan and Cadiack on the one side, and with Mr 
Tolmie's vocabularies (with Cook's occasionally) en masse on 
the other, we have at least the following words common to 
the two groups. 


English, 
Cook's Nootka , 
Tlmquati'h , 
Oonatashka , 


sky. 

cenaeel lias, 
naase, 

auueliak = day. 

sky. 

shing. 

skoonook = day. 
yen = clouds. 
unuowie. 
youyan =5= sky. 
innyak sky. 


English, 
llaidah , 


Billechoola , 
llaidah , 
Haecllzuk , 
(Joncdashka , 


English , 


moon. 

tlooki. 

yaalock. 


BUlechoolu , 


Cadiack , 

English, 
Jfaeetlz , 


snow, 

naie. 

anoopeik. 
kanopeik. 
arm ue. 
kannue, 

hail. 

dhanw snow. 
tahenem dahskeeto. 

water. 

chank. 

tcliaak. 

kooyk = river. 


Calapooah , 
Ycmkallie , 
Cadiack , 
Oonalashku , 


English, 
llaidah , 
Oonulashka , 


English, 
Cook's Nootka , 
TUtoquutch , 
Cadiack, 
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English, 

river. 

Tloaquatch , " 

aook. 

Cadiack , 

alapok = sc«. 

English, 

rain. 

Calupooiah , 

tochtoeha. 

Cadi (tck. 

he doh. 

Oonalashka, 

chetak. 

English, 

sand. 

Jtaidah , 

il kaik. 

Oonalashka, 

choohok. 

English, 

mountain. 

Klike tat. 

paunateet 

Cacliack , 

poonhokanlie. 

English, 

house. 

Kliketdt , 

iieetlh. 

Shahaplan, 

e tie© dli. 

Cadiack ? 

naa. 

English. 

song. 

Cook's Nootka, 

oonook. 

Oonalashka , 

oonoohada — siwj. 

English, 

go. 

Coo A’,s' Nootka , 

cho. 

Oonalashka, 

ieba. 

English, 

cleave , cm/. 

Cook's Nootka, 

tsook. 

Cadiack , 

chaggidzu. 

Oonalashka , 

toohoda. 

English, 

crow. 

Cook's Nootka , 

kaenne. 

Cadiack , 

kalnliak. 

English, 

fire. 

Cook's Nootka , 

oeneck. 

Cadiack , 

knok. 

Oonalashka , 

keynak. 

English, 

i'/rc//. 

Cook’s Nootka , 

kopmatz. 

Oonalashka, 

kamhek. 

English ,• 

/ec/A. 

Cook-s Nootka , 

chee cheetah. 

Cadiack, 

hood e it. 
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English, 

Cook's Nootka, 
Cadiack , 

English, 
Haeelizuck , 
Kamlehen , 
Noosdalum, 
Oonalashka , 
Cadiack , 

English, 

Ch e nook ,, 
Shahaptnn, 
Oonalashka , 

English, 
Okanagan , 
Oonqlashka , 

English, 
Squally a mish , 
Oonalashka , 

English, 
Squallyarnish , 
Cadiack , 

English, 
BiUcchoola, 
Oonalashka , 

English, 
Uaidah , 
Oonalashka. 


middle finger. 

taeeai. 

teeklm. 

Aow much. 

kinsliook. 

quien. 

quien. 

kaunahen. 

-kouheheen. 

swussak. 

tooko. 

sootolc. 

bow. 

tsukquenuk. 
sa cheek. 

house. 

aalall. 

colon. 

iron. 

kumnuttin. 

komlyahook. 

sea-oiler. 

qunnee. 

cheenatok. 

bear. 

tan. 

tauhak. 


To this.list a previous statement applies more especially. By 
treating the Sitca and Ken ay vocabularies as Eskimo, the 
number of coincidences might have been doubled. 

Besides this, it must be remembered that, in Tolmie’s vo¬ 
cabularies, no terms expressive of the different parts of 
human body are given; and that several names of the com¬ 
monest objects are wanting, e. g. fire, &c. 

Neither have the vocabularies of Wrangell for the varied 
dialects of Russian America been made use of. 

As the lists, however, stand, the author considers that ho 
has shewn reason for believing that the Athabascan, the 
Kolooch, the Nootka-Columbian, and the Cadiack groups arc 
subordinate members of one large and important class — the 
Eskimo; a fact which, coinciding with all his other inquiries 




Ethnology, breaks clown, further than has 
done, the broad and trenchant line of demar- 
between the circumpolar and the other Indians of the 
*n Continent. 


NOTES. 
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Notk 1. 

In a valuable paper On the Tribes inhabiting the N. W. Coast of 
America' read a few weeks afterwards by Dr. J. Beouler the following 
tables shewed — 

1. The fact tlmt the Nutka forms of speech were to be found on 
the Continent; 

2. That the Wallawalla was Sahaptin. 

a. 


English. Tlaoq. & Nootka. Columbia. 

Plenty- ..... .Av a,.Hay a 

No . \Vik.'Wake 

Water .Tchaak, . . . . Chuck 

Good ...... IFooleisli, ... Closh 

Bad .Peishakeis, . . •. Peshak 

Man .Tehnckoop, . . . Tillicham 

Woman .Tlootsemin, . . . Clootehamcn 

Child .Tart ass is, . . . Tanaas 

Now ...... Tlaliowieh, . . . Clahowiah 

Come .Tcbooqun, . . . Bucko 

Stare .Mischemas, . . . Mischemas 

What arc you dointj Y Akoots-ka-mamok, Ekta-mamoiok 
What are you sayinff? Au kaak-wawa, . Ekta-wawa V 

Let me sec .... Kannaultch . . . Nannanitch 

Sun .. Opeth, .... Ootlach 

Skf . . . Sieya,.Bay a 

Fruit .CU-anias, .... Camas 

To sell .Makok, .... Makok 

Understand .... Conunatax, . . . Comma tax 


b. 


E NO Lis 1.1. 

BllAlIAl’TAN. 

Wallawalla. 

Klikktat. 

Man 

Naina 

Witish 

Wins 

Hoy 

Naswao 

Tahnutshiut 

Aswan 

Woman 

Aiut 

Tilahi 

Aiat 

Girl 

Piteu 

Tohauat 

Pitiniks 

Wife 

Swapua 

Ashaui 

A sham 

Child 

Miahs 

Tsht 

Mian ash 

Father 

Pishd 

Pshit 

Pshi't 

Mother 

Pika 

Ptsha 

Ptsha 

Friend 

Likstiwa 

Hhai 

Hhai 


I 
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English. 

Shaiiaptan. 

Wallayvali.a. 

Klikktat. 

Fire 

Ala 

Sluksh 

Sinks 

Water 

Tkush 

Tshush 

T»haiish 

Wood 

T Eltsin 

IS Ink as 

Slukuas 

Stone 

Piahwa 

1 J 8llW.it 

Pshwa 

Ground 

Watsash 

Titsham 

Titsham 

Sun 

Wishamtuksh 

An 

Au 

Moon 


Ailhai 

Ailhai’ 

Stars 

Wi tse i n 

Ha.slu 

Ilaslo 

Clouds 

Spall l<t 

PaShst 

- _■ 

Rain «* 

Wakit 

■ Ssbhau.it 

Tohtolm 

Snow 

Maka 

Poi 

Maka 

fee 

Tali rtsk 

Tahank 

Toll 

Horse 

Shi k a in 

Kusi 

Kusi 

Dog 

Shik&mkan 

Knsi Iviisi 

Kitst’i Kusi 

Bitffalo 

Kakijlli 

Musmus-un 

Musmussin 

Male Elk 

Wawakia 

Wawakia 

Winat 

Female Elk 

Taship 

Tashipka 

Win at 

Grey Hear 

Pah as 

Wapantle 

_— 

Black Bear' 

.Taka 

Saka 

Analnii 

House 

Suit 

Suit 

• Snit 

Gun 

Tim uni 

Tit i upas 

Tulip as 

Bqdy 

Silaks 

Waunokshash , 

.. ..i— 

Head 

Hush us 

Tilpi 

Falk a 

Arm 

Atim 

K a ink as 

— 

Eyes 

ShiUiu 

Atshash 

Atshash 

Nose 

Nathiiu 

Nath tut 

Nosnu 

Kars 

Matsala 

Mats in 

— — , 

Month 

Him 

Km 

Ain 

Teeth 

Tit 

Tit ' 

J-- 

Hands 

Spahus 

Spap 

Alla 

Feet 

Alova- 

W aha 

Wall a 

Legs 

Wainsh 

Tain a . 

— 

Mocassens 

lloapknt 

Shk a in 

Shk am 

Good 

Tahr 

Skeli 

Shocah 

Bad 

Kapshish 

Mi 11a 

Tshailwit 

Hot 

Sakas 

Sahwaih 

Salt.wo ah 

Cold 

. Krmis 

Kasat 

Tewislui Ki 

Far 

Waiat 

Wiat 

Wiat 

Near 

K oint,am 

Tsitvas 

Tsa 

High 

Tashti 

Ilwaiam 

Hwnanii 

Low 

A hat 

Smite 

Nifci 

White 

Naihaih 

Koik 

Olasli 

Black 

Sunuhsimuh 

Tshimuk 

Tstmuk ' 

Bed 

Sep lip 

Sut&ha 

Sttfcsa 

Here 

Kina 

Talma 

Siskin ak 

There 

Kuna 

Kuna 

* Skone 

Where ? 

•Mi nu? 

Mina? 

Mam 

f t'hen? 

Man a? 

Mun? 

Mun ? 

Whidi 

Mi eh? 

Mish? 

Mish? 

Why?- 

Manama? 

Maui ? 

_ 

Who? 

Tshi? 

Skin? 

Skiu? 

Which? 

Ma? 

Mam V 

_ _ 

Horn much? 

Mas ? 

Milk? 

Milh? 

So much 

Kulft 

Kulk 

Skulk 

Horn far? 

Miwaii? 

Maal? 

_ 

So far 

Tv e wail 

K vval 

— 
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"Kwgwhksh. 

Shahaptan. 

Walla wall a. 

Kliretat. 

Horn long? 

Mahae? 

Maalli 


To long 

Kohae 

Kwalk 

_ 

This 

Ki 

Tshi 

Tshi 

Thai 

Job 

Kwa 

Skwa 

1 

8u 

Su. 

Suk 

You 

Bui 

Bui 

Suik 

He she, it 

Ipi 

lp in 

Pink 

We 

Nun 

Namu 

Nemak 

Ye 

Iraa 

' Ena 

Imak 

They 

Em a 

Em a 

Pamak 

To go 

Kuslia 

Win ash a 

W inasha 

To see 

Ilakesha 

Tloksha 

_ _ 

So say 

Heisha 

Nn 

Nu 

To talk 

Tseksa 

Sinjwasit 

Sinawasa 

To walk. 

Wenasa 

Winashash 

_ 

To read 

Was as ha 

Wasasha 

W asasha 

To cat 

W ipisha 

Kwatushak 

_ 

To drink 

Makes ha . 

Matshnshask 

ui_- 

To sleep 

Pinimiksha 

Pinuslia 


To wake 

Walesa 

Tahshisask 

Tahshasha 

To love 

W atanisha 

Tkeshask 

Tkehsha 

To take 

Pauls a 

Apalashask 


To know 

Lnknasa 

Ashakuashash 

Shitkiiiasha 

To forget 

Titolasha 

Slakshash 

_ 

To give 

Iuisha 

Nish am ash 


To seize 

Inpiska 

, Sh litali ash 

Wanapsha 

To he cold 

Is w a is a 

Sweashash 

Tswaiska 

To he sick 

Komaisa 

Painshash 

Painsiwi 

To hunt 

Tnkulifcsa 

Balaitfsas 

Nistewasa 

To lie 

Mishamisha 

Tshishkshash 

Tshieka 

To steal 

Pakwaslia 

Pakwashasli 

Note 2. 

Pa kw as ha 


This, along* with the paper on the Ethnology of Russian America, 
was the development of a communication laid before the Meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement, of Science at York in the 
previous September, to the effect that the “line of demarcation drawn 
“between the Eskimo and the Indian races of America was far too 
“broad and trenchant”; wherein it was stated. — 

1. That the true affinities of tho Ohipewyan were with the Kadiak, 
Uualashka, Kenny and Sitka forms of speech. 

2. That the Vgalents (Ug-yalyachmutsi of Rcsanoff), although Sepa¬ 
rated from the neigh during Eskimo! ongues so as to cause the appearance 
of a discontinuity in the Eskimo area could, when we dealt, with the 
Kadiak, Unalashka, Keriay, and Sitka vocabularies as the represen¬ 
tatives of a single language be shown to be Eskimo. — 

3. 'That affinities of a, more general kind were to ho found even 
further southward”. 

4. 5. That the Atna of Mackenzie was the yoosd»hun,«and the Friendly 
Village vocabulary the Billechoola, of Mr Tolmie. 

(Transactions of the Sections p. 78, — On the Southern Limits of the 
Eskimo race in America , 





ON THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF RUSSIAN 
AMERICA. 


BEFORE TUB ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


19TH FEBRUARY 1845. 


The paper submitted to the Society is upon the Ethno¬ 
graphy of Russian America. For a variety of reasons ; the 
tribes in these parts are of paramount importance. Inhabit¬ 
ing the most north-western extremity of America on the coast 
of Behring’s Straits, they arc divided from Asia only by 
that channel, so that of all the nations of the New,\Vorld 
they are most in contact with those of the Old. This cir¬ 
cumstance alone puts them prominently forward in ethno¬ 
logy; since the prim A facie theory, as to the population of 
America , must certainly be in favour of the passage having 
taken place through Behring's Straits. 

The limits of the Russian possessions in America, or of 
the geographical area which we are considering, are not very 
definitely determined: at least, the line of demarcation is, 
in a great d6gree, a political rather than a natural one. 
From Mount St Elias to the southernmost extremity of Prince 
of Wales Island, the territory in question consists of a strip 
of sea-coast, and islands, with the British possessions of 
New Norfolk and New Hanover at the. back; whilst from 
Mount St Elias northward, as far as the Arctic Sea, the 
line of division is imaginary, coinciding with the 141° W. 
long. It can scarcely be expected, that a frontier so deter¬ 
mined can coincide with any important divisions, either in 
physical or ethnographical geography. Still the area in ques¬ 
tion is a convenient one. 

Considering the remote situation of these extensive and 
inhospitable tracts, the knowledge we possess of them is 
creditable to the government, of Russia. From the time of 
Behring downward, the coasts have been accurately des- 
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American Company exhibit far more than an average amount 
of intelligence. For such portions of the present paper as 
are not purely philological, the author has drawn upon Baer’s 
Statistische mid Elhnoyraphische Nachrichten , &c. Of a Rus¬ 
sian settlement in Mew California, although American, no 
notice is taken. On the other hand, a nation inhabiting the 
extreme promontory of Asia (the Tshuktshi) are, for reasons 
that will make themselves apparent, dealt with as American. 
On the southern extremity of Russian America, the native 
tribes are known to their neighbours of New Caledonia, the 
Oregon country, and to the Hudson’s Bay Company, under 
the names of Colooehes, Timghaases, Atnas, Ooftshanies, 
IJgalentses, Konagis, Gadiaeks, Tchugatches, and Kenays. 
For the north, and the shores of the Arctic Sea, they are 
dealt with (and that truly) as members of the great Esquimaux 
family. Further investigation multiplies the names of these 
tribes, so that we hear of Inkalites, Inkulukhlaites, Kiyataig- 
mutis, Agolcgmutes, Pasbtolegmutis, Magmutis, &c. &c. To 
theso divisions may be added the different varieties of the 
natives of the Aleutian islands. In the classification of these 
numerous tribes, it is considered that much remains to be 


clone. 


For the tribes on the shore of the Northern Ocean, and 
for the parts immediately south of Behring’s Straits, the ge¬ 
neral character, both physical and moral, seems to be Es¬ 
quimaux. The enormous line of coast over which this na¬ 
tion is extended has long been known. The language and 
manners of Greenland have been known to us since the 
times of the earliest Danish missionaries; so that details, both 
physical and moral, of no savages are better understood than 
those of* the Greenlanders. With this knowledge, it is easy 
to trace the extension of the race. The shores of Hudson’s 
Bay are inhabited by the same stock. So also is the coast 
of Labrador. The three forms of speech arc but dialects 
of one language: a fact that has long been known. Hence 
the Esquimaux and Greenlanders have long been recognised 
as identical. From Hudson’s Bay, northward and westward, 
the whole line of seacoast, as far as Mackenzie's River, is 
Esquimaux; and that with but little variety of typo; either 
in physical conformation, manners, or language. The in¬ 
terpreter to Captain Franklin was an Esquimaux from Hud-, 
son's Bay, yet he had no difficulty in understanding the dia¬ 
lects west of Mackenzie’s River, 137 0 YV. Long. (See Ar- 
chccologica Americana , ii. 11.) Three degrees westward, how¬ 
ever, a change in the Esquimaux characteristics takes place; 
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although the inhabitants of the quarters in question by no 
means cease to be Esquimaux. The tribes already noticed 
may be called the Eastern , those about to be mentioned the 
Western Esquimaux. The dividing line is fixed by Captain 
Franklin at 140° W. long. The tribes on each side of this 
line have at first a great difficulty in understanding each other. 
Now the line between the subdivisions of the Esquimaux 
language coincides very nearly with the boundary lino of 
Russian Amsuica. Hence the ethnography of that territory 
begins with the Western Esquimaux. 

It is no refinement to state, that, with the Western Es¬ 
quimaux, we find a change in the social and moral type, 
exhibiting itself in a greater appreciation of the articles' of 
civilized life, both ns means of home use, and as instru¬ 
ments of commercial barter. They resort annually to the 
eastern boundary , and exchange articles of Russian manu¬ 
facture of seals-.skins, oil, and furs. This intercourse is of 
late date.— Arch apologia Americana, ii., II. 

To Kotzebue’s Sound and Behring's Straits the same race,, 
with similar characters, is continued. Of Behring’s Straits 
it occupies both sides, the Asiatic as well as the American. 
From Behring's Straits to the Peninsula of Aliaska, and 
from thence to Cook's Inlet (or Kenny Bay), everything is 
unequivocally Esquimaux, and has long been recognized 
as such. 

That a statement, lately made was no refinement,' may he 
proved from the third chapter of Baer's w r ork, where ho de¬ 
termines the character of the Esquimaux trade, and gives 
it as a measure of the intercourse between Asia and Ame¬ 
rica. It seems referable to two centres, viz., the parts about 
Behring’s Straits, and the parts about Cook’s Inlet. For 
the first, the market extends from Icy Cape to the Promon¬ 
tory of Aliaska, and has for its stations the islands of Behr¬ 
ing’s Straits. The second district comprises the Aleutian 
islands, Cadiaek, and the line of the sea-coast as far south 
as Queen Charlotte's Island. Now, whatever may be the 
amount of .Russian civilization, in determining some of the 
characteristics of the Western Esquimaux, it is certain that 
the tribes of that, race now inhabiting Asia, wore occupants 
of their present localities, anterior to the Russian Conquest 
of Kamshatka. 

A second deviation from the Esquimaux type, we find in 
the island Cadiaek, and the coast of the continent opposite. 
The early Russian discoverers speak of a continual warfare 
between opposing tribes of the same stock; whilst another 
tribe, the Inkalite, is said to uphold itself bravely against 
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, _re numerous nation of the Kuskokwims. As a general' 

rule,j Warfare, except as a defence against tribes of a dif¬ 
ferent race, is as foreign to the typical Esquimaux of Green¬ 
land as to the Laplander of Europe. 

Measured by another test, and that of. the psychological 
sort (viz., the capacity for religious instruction), the Western 
Esquimaux coincides with the Esquimaux of Greenland. With 
the exception, perhaps* of the Negro, the race, in general, 
is the most docile in respect to the influences of Christianity. 
The religious history of extreme points of the Aleutian Is¬ 
lands and Greenland verifies this statement. 

The extent to which a mixed breed has been propagated 
under the government of Russia, may be collected from the 
following tables. In New Archangel the population is as 
follows: — 


Europeans,.. 406 

Creoles or half-breeds, . 307 

Aleutians, . 134 

In the remaining part of the territory it is as follows: — 

Europeans». *246 

Half-breeds, . 6S4 

Natives, . 8882 


Of places of trust in New Archangel, a very large pro¬ 
portion is held by Half-breeds. We find them as overseers, 
police-officers, clerks, watchmakers, medical students. 

Such seem the most remarkable points connected with the 
Russian Esquimaux in general. They are few in number, 
because it is the plan of the writer not so much to exhibit 
the whole details of the race to which they belong, as to 
put forward prominently such characteristics as are differen¬ 
tial to them and the Esquimaux of Greenland and Labrador. 

It is now proper to give a brief notice of the more im¬ 
portant tribes, these being mentioned separately. 

1. The TshukWiL — This is the name of the Esquimaux of 
Asia. It is generally accompanied by the epithet sedentary, 
so that we speak of these people as the sedentary or settled 
Tshuktshi, This distinguishes them from the so-called Mein- 
deer Tshuklshi , a tribe of the Koriak family. Eor either one 
or the other of these tribes the name d&Tshuktshi should be 
abolished. It is my impression that the differences between 
the Esquimo of Asia and America do not represent more 
than a few centuries of separation. 

2. The Kaskokwim. — This tribe, which occupies the banks 
of the river from which it takes its name, may stand as 
the representative for the tribes between Cape Rodney and 
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&\)6 Peninsula of Aliaska. Its numbers are estimai 
upwards of 7000. Transitional in character to the tribes of 
the coast and interior, its manners coincide with its geo¬ 
graphical position. In the use of certain so-called ornaments, 
it agrees with the other Esquimaux tribes* as it agrees with 
the Esquimaux and Finn tribes in the use of the sweating- 
bath. The Kuskoquimers count distance by the number of 
nights requisite for the journey. Of the constellation they 
have a (^tailed knowledge, founded upon observations. The 
most prominent of their institutions is the Rahim; a building 
found in every village, erected like an amphitheatre, capable 
of containing ail the males of the place, and which, over 
and above many peculiar domestic purposes connected with 
its erection, serves as a council-hall for the males of the 
population. 

3. The Tshugatsh . — Natives of Prince William s Sound, 
and closely allied to the islanders of (Jadiaek, with whom 
they agree in language. Their historical traditions are, that 
they came from the coast, and from the north; their mytho¬ 
logical ones, that they are descended from the Dog. 

These three divisions are not only indubitably Esquimaux, 
but have also been recognised as such. 

Those that follow are generally referred to another ethno¬ 
logical group. In the parts about Cook’s Inlet (Pay of Ke- 
nay) and Mount St Elias, a second race is said to make 
its appearance, and this is generally separated from the Es¬ 
quimaux by a broad line of demarcation. It is called the 
Kolooch race or family, and is generally placed in contrast 
with the Esquimaux. Isolated tribes akin to the Kolooches, 
and worthy of special notice, are the following: — 

1. The Ugatyachmusti or Ugalcntses, consisting of about 
3S families.—They change their localities with the season, 
and are Kolooch in manners and conformation. Living 
around Mount St. Elias they are frontier tribes to the Tshu- 
gatshes. 

2. The Kenays , inhabiting the coast of Cook's Inlet, 460 
families strong. — Historically, they assert that their origin 
is from the hills of the interior, from whence they descen¬ 
ded coastward. Their mythological and ultimate origin is 
from the raven , connected with which they have a complex 
cosmogony. Descent from the raven , or descent from the 
dog , is considered, for these tribes wo are speaking of, as 
an instrument in ethnological criticism. Like the Ugalejntses, 
they are in 'contact with Tshugatsh Esquimaux. 

3. The Atnahs , dwelling on the Copper River , GO families 
strong, hunters of rein-deer, and workers in iron as well 
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(Topper. — They coincide with the typical Kolooches in 
burning their dead, in ascribing the origin of their race to 
the raven , and in most other particulars. 

These three tribes are unequivocally connected closely 
with each other, and with.the other members of the Kolooch 
group. The position of the following is less definite: — 

1. The Kolshani. These represent the natives of the in¬ 
terior. They Fall into two divisions, whereof the nearer can 
make itself intelligible to the Atnas and Kenavs. The more 
distant one is savage, inhospitable, unintelligible. Canni¬ 
balism is one of their real or accredited characteristics. 

2. The Inchidukhlaitcs, dwelling on the Chulitna River. — 
They are stated to be akin to the Mag hunts, who are allied 
with, 

3. The Ink aides. — In one village alone they are 700 strong. 
Their language is said to be a mixture of the Kenay, Una- 
lashkau, and Atna. 

It is hoped that the true character of the. ethnological dif¬ 
ficulty involved in the classifications of the tribes enumera¬ 
ted, along with several others in the same territory, has 
suggested itself to the mind of the reader: viz. the position 
of the undetermined tribes, and the relations, of the Esqui¬ 
maux and the Kolooch groups to eacli other. These pro¬ 
blems seem capable of being solved by means of the evi¬ 
dence of languages. Previous, however, to the enumeration 
of our data upon this point, it must be observed, thaf mem¬ 
bers of a third ethnographical division, in all probability, 
form part of the native population of Russian America. From 
the Lake Athabasca, as a centre, to the Atlantic ori one 
hand, and to the Pacific on the other, languages of this 
group are spoken; so that the Athabascan area in its ex¬ 
tension from east to west, is second only to the Esquimaux. 
Now both the Kolooch and Esquimaux languages have fun¬ 
damental affinities with the Athabascan, and vice versa; whilst 
it is generally the case in Ethnology, that two languages 
radically connected with a third, are also radically connected 
with each other. With this premise, we may enumerate in 
detail, our data in the way of philology. This method will 
introduce new names and new localities, since we have often 
vocabularies where we have nothing else besides. 

1. Beechcf/s Esquimaux. — The most northern specimen of 
the western Esquimaux. Spoken in Kotzebue’s Sound. 

2. The Aglimut vocabulary of the Altas Ethnogrnphiq.ue, 

3. The Esquimaux of the Island of St Lawrence. — Ibid. 

4. The Asiatic Esquimaux of the Tshuktshi of Tslniktshi- 
Noss. Klaproth’s Asia Polyglotta. 


on the ethnography: of Russian America. 

e Asiatic Esquimaux of the Tshuktshi of the mouth 
of the river Anadyr. — IbuL 

fi. The Esquiino of Norton Sound. — Cook’s Voyages. 

7. The Kuskokwimer vocabulary of Baer’s Beitrage. 

8. A vocabulary of the Island of Nuniwock in tho Atlas 
Ethnographique, is unequivocally Esquiino. So also are the 
dialects of the Peninsula of Aliaska. Haying seen, however, 
no vocabulary, 1 am unable to state whether they most re¬ 
semble tli^se of the Aleutian Islands, (a prolongation of its 
western extremity), or of those'of the Island Cadiaek on its 
south-eastern side. At any rate, the languages akin to the 
Cadiaek, and the languages of the Aleutian group, form 
separate divisions of sub-dialects. Beginning with the Aleu¬ 
tian class, wo have the following materials: — 

9. Unalashkan vocabularies by Lis i an sky, Wrangell, Re- 
sanoff, and others. 

10. The Andreanowsky Isles. — Robeck’s vocabulary.— 
See Mithridatcs. 

There is external evidence that the language for the whole 
Aleutian group is radically one, the differences, however, 
being, as dialectal differences, remarkable. Tho natives of 
Atchu and Unalashka have difficulty in understanding each 
other. — Mithridatcs. 

11. Cadiaek vocabularies by Resanpff, Lisiansky, and 
Wrangell. 

12. Tshugatshi vocabularies by Resanoff and Wrangell. 

13. The Lord’s Prayer in Jakutat, by Baranoff.— Mithri- 
dates. 

Notwithstanding the statement that only J9 words out of 
J100 are common to the Unalashkan and Cadjak, the affi¬ 
nity of these languages to each other, and their undoubted 
place in the Esquimaux class, has long been recognised. 

14. The Inkvluklaities. — This tribe is akin to the Magimut 
and the Inkalaito. We possess a few words'of the language, 
which are sufficient to prove that although its definite place 
is undetermined, it has miscellaneous affinities to the At’na, 
Kenny, and. Esquimaux. 

15. The Ugalvachmutsi of the Mithridates. 

16. The Ugalents of Wrangell. — See Baer’s Beitrage. 
These two vocabularies represent the same language. The 
Ugalyachrautsi, although left by Resanoff as an isolated lan¬ 
guage, is unequivocally stated by Baer to be Kolooch. Its 
contrast with the Esquimaux of the Tshiigatshes, has always 
been insisted on. 

17. Kenay vocabularies by Davidoff, Resanoff, Lisiansky, 
and Wrangell; also an anonymous one from a native. Dal- 
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the Archseologia Americana, goes so far as to se¬ 
parate the Kenay even from the Kolooeh language. 

IS. The Atna of Wrangell. — See Baer’s Beitrage. Now, 
another American language, spoken some hundred miles 
south of the Copper River, of which we hurl a vocabulary 
in Sir Alexander Mackenzie's Travels, is called Atna. It 
has no direct affinity with the present tongue. A hypothe¬ 
tical solution of this coincidence lies in the fact, that in the 
Athabascan languages the root d-n, or l-n — man. That the 
Kenay call themselves Tnai, or Tnaina = men , is specially 
stated by Baer, p. 103. 

19. The Koltshany vocabulary of Wrangell. — See Baer’s 
Beitrage. The tables of the work in question shew the lan¬ 
guage to he undoubted Kolooeh. 

20. The Sitca vocabularies — numerous. Cook’s Norfolk 
Sound; trie Sitca of Li si an sky; the Sitca of David off (see 
Arclucologia Americana); the Sitca of Wrangell. According 
to Captain Bryant, it is spoken from N. lat. 59° to 5° S. 
by twenty tribes. The number of individuals who speak it 
reckoned by Mr Green, an American missionary, at 6500 
— see Arckseologia Americana. The standard Kolooeh is 
that of Sitca or Norfolk Sound. 

21. The Tunghaase of Mr Tolmie. Of this, the . mosi 
southern dialect of Russian America, we find a short voca¬ 
bulary in the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society. 
It is truly stated to he closely allied to the Sitca. 

That there aro no more than two groups required for the 
classification of the above-mentioned languages,, and that 
these are the Esquimaux and the Kolooeh , seems evident. 
That these groups are of no high value may he shewn. It 
is undoubtedly true* that if we only compare isolated voca¬ 
bularies with each other we shall find little but points of 
contrast. And we find less than might be expected even 
when wo compare groups of vocabularies. 

1. The tables of Baer, exhibiting three languages for the 
Esquimaux and five for the Kolooeh group, give scarcely 
half a dozen words common to the two. 

2. The table of Lisiansky, with the TJnalashkan and Cadi- 
aek on the one side, and the Kenay and Sitca on the other, 
presents but little more. 

3. The earliest language with which the Ugalyatmutsi was 
compared were Esquimaux, and the contrast was insisted 
upon from the first. 

It is only when we apply what may be called the indirect 
method that the true value of the Esquimaux group becomes 
recognised. 
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Each has affinities with the Athabascan tongues, and 
perhaps equal affinities. 

2. Each has affinities with the Oregon languages, and each 
perhaps equally. 

3. Each has definite affinities with the languages of New' 
California, and each perhaps equal ones. 

4. Each has miscellaneous affinities with all the other 
tongues both of North and South America. 

These*facts that connect the Esquimaux languages with 
those spoken to the south of them involve, as may be easily 
seen, a theory of much higher importance than the position 
of groups like the Kolooch. They are taken along with the 
geographical position of the Esquimaux race in respect to 
Asia, and point to the parts in question as the starting-points 
for the population of the New World. Upon this latter 1 
can only say at present, that I find Esquimaux words in 
the following languages : — 

1. The Koriack. 

2. The Kamskaclale. 

3. The Aino of the Curuiian Isles. In respect to this last 
group, it is remarkable that whilst I only find two words 
(the names for house and eye) common to the Western Es¬ 
quimaux vocabularies of Lisiansky and the Aino ones of 
Langgsdorf,. I find between the latter and the Eastern Es¬ 
quimaux of Parry a considerable number. 

4. The Corean. 

5. The Japanese. 

This is in the way of direct evidence. The Oregon and Ko¬ 
looch languages have similar and equal affinities; whilst the 
Asiatic languages enumerated have themselves affinities in 
the Old World known and recognised. 

From what has been laid before the Society, it may be 
seen of how great importance it is to determine, whether the 
languages of Russian America pass into each other gradually, 
or are divided by trenchant lines of demarcation. 






MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 

RMAD 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
.JANUARY 24, 1845. 

The present state of American Ethnography is the excuse 
for the miscellaneous character of the following notices. What 
remains just now to be done consists chiefly in the addition 
of details to an outline already made out. Such communi¬ 
cations, however, are mainly intended to serve as isolated 
points of evidence towards the two following statements: — 

1. That no American language has an isolated position 
when compared with the other tongues cn masse , rather than 
with the languages of any particular class. 

2. That the affinity between the languages of the New 
World, as determined by their vocabularies , is not less real 
than that inferred from the analogies of their grammatical 
structure. 

Modifications of the current doctrines, as to the value of 
certain philological groups and classifications, are involved 
in the positions given above. 

The Sitca and Kenay Languages . — That these languages 
are Esquimaux may be seen by reference to the compara¬ 
tive vocabularies in Lis i an sky’s Voyages and Baer’s Stati- 
stische und Ethnographische rlachrichten, Ac. 

The Ugalyachmulsi. — In the work last quoted this language 
is shown to be akin to the Kenay. It is termed Ugalenz , 
and is spoken in Russian America, near Mount St. Elias. 
It lias hitherto been too much disconnected from the Esqui¬ 
maux group. 

The Chipcwyan and Nagail. — That these were Esquimaux 
was stated by the author in the Ethnological subeetion of 
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the British Association at York. The Taculli is also Es¬ 
quimaux. The Sussee, in the present state of our knowledge, 
is best left without any absolute place, it has several mis¬ 
cellaneous affinities. 

The bearing of these notices is to merge the groups call¬ 
ed Athabascan and Kolooch in the Esquimaux. 

It has been communicated to the Ethnological Society, that 
a majority of the languages of Oregon and New Caledonia 
are akin to each other and t.0 the Esquimaux ; a statement 
applying to about forty-live vocabularies, amongst which 
are the three following, hitherto considered as isolated: — 

1. The Fr irmly Village vocabulary of Mackenzie . See Tra¬ 
vels. — This is a dialect of the Biilechoola. 

2. The Aina, of Mackenzie. — This is a dialect of the Noos- 
dalum. 

3. The Salish of Duponccau. See Archseologia Americana. 
— This is the Okanagan of Mr Tolmie. See Journal of 
Geographical Society. 

The Ahnenin . — in this language, as well as in two others 
hereafter to be noticed (the Blackfoot and Crow), 1 have 
had, through the courtesy of Dr. Prichard, an opportunity 
of using valuable vocabularies of Gallatin 3 , collected by 
Mr Mackenzie, an agent for the American fur - company 
on the Yellow-stone river; by whom also were drawn up 
the shorter vocabularies, in Mr. Gatlin s work on the Ame¬ 
rican Indians, of the Man dan, Riccaree and other languages. 
The table also of the Natchez language is chiefly drawn 
from the comparative catalogues of Mr. Gallatin. That the 
MS. vocabulary of the Ahnenin represents the language of 
the Fall Indians of Umfreville, anti one different, from that 
of the true Minetares (with which it has been confounded), 
may be seen from the following comparison. 


English. 

Eall-Inloan 0 if 

l MriiEviLr.E. Ahnenin. 

Minetabe. 

eye 

nimnecsoon 

a ray thy a 

ishtali. 

knife 

war th 

wahata 

matzee. 

pipe 

pochouon 

einpssali 

eekeepee. 

tobacco 

cheesonon 

kitehtawan 

owpai. 

dog 

li li cither 

ahttah 

matshuga. 

fire 

u sit ter 

.. 

beerais. 

bow 

bart 

. -< — . 

bcerahhah. 

arrow 

utcee 

. . 

eetau. 

one 

karci 

.. 

lemoisso. 

two 

neece 

nethiyau 

noopah. 

three 

narce 

. . 

Tiara oe. 

four 

nean 

yahnayau 

topab. 








'mm 


yautune 

neteartuee 

nesartnce 

pars wartime 

anharbetwartuce 

raettaitnce 


to any recognized group, 
nities. 


English 

Ahnenin 

Shcshatapoosh 

Puss a m aqu vddy 

English 

Ahnenin 

Caddo 

Taculli 

Uehe 

English 

Ahnenin 

Esquimaux 


Knistenaux 

Ojibbeway 

Micmac 

Massachusetts 

Narragartscls 

I feta ware 

Miami 

Shaivnoc 

Omohaw 

Osage 

Quappa 

English 
Ahnenin 
Old Algmkin 
Massachusetts 


English 

Ahnenin 

Osage 

Natchez 


God. 

csis — sun. 
sliayshoursh. 
saisos. 
hair. 

betarnnita. 

baat. 

pitsa — head. 

pseotan —head. 

ear. 

etah. 

heutinga. 

tsheeutik. 

shudik. 

otowegu. 

ottonug. 

hadowugau. 

wehtoughh. 

wuttowwog. 

wittank. 

taw alkali. 

towakah. 

ncetali. 

naughta. 

not tali. 

nose. 

liusL 

yash. 

wutcli. 

mouth. 
ockya. • 
elmtigh. 
hoc he. 
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Minetare. 

.. 

ckeehoh. 

. . 

acamai. 

.. . 

chappo, 

. . 

nnpuppee. 


nowassappai. 

nctassa 

peeraga. 

hout being at 

present referable 

? numerous miscellaneous afn- 

English 

fingers. 

Ahnenin 

naha. 

0non dagos 

cninge. 

English 

blood . 

Ahnenin 

barts. 

Caddo 

baaho. 

English 

hand. 

Ahnenin 

ikiekau. 

Pawnee 

iksheeree. *• 

Muskoge 

inukke. 

Catawba 

eeksapeeab. 

Mohawk 

ooehsoochta. 

English. 

leg. 

Ahnenin 

nuualm. 

Sack and Fox 

nonannh. 

Caddo 

danuna — foot. 

English 

man. 

Ahnenin 

n eeh a to —wh ite 

man. 

— 

wataniahat — 
black ? man. 

Tuscarora 

aincchau. 

Nottoway 

onilia. 

Seneca 

uugouli. 

Wyandot 

aiugaliou. 

Mohawk 

oonguich. 

Dacota 

iveetschahskta. 

English 

girl. 

Ahnenin 

walitnh. 

Dacota 

weetsheeahnah. 

Yanclon 

weetchinclmno. 
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Osage 

English 

Ahnenin 

Kenay 

English « 

Ahnenin 

Quappa 

Uche 

English 

Ahnenin 

Algonkin 

Choctaw 

Qhikkasaw 

Muskoge 

English 

Ahnenin 

Winebago 

DacoUt 

fancion 

Mohawk 

Onundugo 

English 

Ahnenin 

Pass a m aq uod dy 
Abenaki 

English 

Ahnenin 

Quappa 

Osage 

Omahaw 

English 

Ahnenin 

Sheshatapoosh 

Abenaki 

Tuscdrora 

Noltaivay 

English 

Ahnenin 


weetachnong - 
daughter. 
wotongah — 
sister. 

/rife. 

etha. 

ssibo. 

water. 

nitsa. 

nih. 

tsacb. 

sun. 

osis. 

kesis. 

liashe. 

liusha. 

hah trie. 

rock. 

hannike. 

eenee. 

eeang. 

ce.ynng. 

oonoyali. 

ouaja. 

wood. 

boss. 

apass — tree. 
abassi — tree. 

bear. 
wiissa. 
wassali. 
was an ha. 
wassabai. 

dog. 

alittah. 

b neither. 

attnng. 

attie. 

tehee r 

cheer. 

elk. 

wussea. 


Miami 

Illinois 

English 
Ahnenin 
Mohawk * 
Onondagos 
Oneida 

.English 

Ahnenin 

Caddo 

English 

Ahnenin 

Blackfoot 

English 

Ahnenin 

Kenay 

English 

Ahnenin 

Mohawk 

Onondagos 

English 

Ahnenin 

Tchuktchi 

Choctaw 

English 

Ahnenin 

Mohawk 

Seneca 

English 

Ahnenin 

Osage 

English 

Ahnenin 

Abenaki 

Mohawk 

Onondagos 

Seneca 

English 

Ahnenin 

Passamaquaddy 


mu sit oh. — deer. 
mousoah— deer. 

bad. 

wahnatta. 

wa.hpateku. 

wahetbe. 

wahetka. 

good. 

etali. 

hahnt — hand¬ 
some. 

me, mine. 
nistow. 

niste — I. v 

you. 

ahnan. 

nan. 

to-day. 

wananaki. 

hiihhwariteh. 

neuckc. 

to-morrow. 
nacah. 
nnako. 
nnniok. 
on ah a. 

many. 

ukaka. 

awepmyakoo. 

kawkuago. 

drink , 
nali bin. 
nebnatoh. 

sleep. 

nuckcoots. 

liekasi. 

yihkootos. 

agotawi. 

wanubgoteli. 

two. 

neece. 

lies. 
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Abenaki 

niss. 

Ottawa 

nivvin. 

Massachusetts 

neese. 

Knistenaux 

nayo. 

j Narruganscls 

neesse. 

Old Algonkin 

uoyoo. 

Mohican 

neesoh. 

Shcshalapoosh 

naou. 

Mon tang 

nees. 

' Massachusetts 

yaw. 

v, -; rJ 

neeze. 

Narragansels 

yoh. 

Adaize 

nass. 


six. 

English 

three. 

English 

Ahnenin 

nekitukujan. 

Ahnenin 

narco. 

Knistenaux 

negotoalisik. 

Abenaki 

Narragansels 

riash. 

nisli. 

Ojibbeway 

gotoasso. 
nigouta was- 

English 

four. 


wois. 

Ahnenin 

nean. 

Ottawa 

ningolowaswi. 

— ■ , .1 ' 

y at may an. 

Abenaki 

negu dans. 

Ojibbeway 

newin. 

Mon long 

nacuttah. 
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The Black foot. — Of this language we lmve three vocabu¬ 
laries ; a short one by Umfreville, a short one in Mr. Cat¬ 
lings work, and the longer and more important one in Mr. 
Gallatin's manuscripts. The three vocabularies represent 
the same language. Its affinities are miscellaneous; more, 
however with the Algonkin tongues than with those of tlfe 
other recognized groups. 


English 
Blackfool 
^ Old Algonkin 
Ollawa 
Delaware 

Nanticoke 

Illinois 

Shawnoe 

Sauki 

Cherokee 

Woccoon 

English 

Blackfool 

Vpsaroka 

English. 

Blackfool 

Catawba 

English 

Blackfool 

BpSaroka 


woman. 

alikey a, 

iekweh. 

uqtie. 

ok h quell. 

kliqeu. 

acquahique. 

ickoe. 

equiwa. 

kwoyikih. 

ageyuiig. 

yecauau, 

boy. 

sncooxnahpa. 

skakkatte. 

girl. 

ah k a quo in. 
yaliwachahu. 

child, 

pokah. 

bakkatte. 


English 

Blackfool 

Seneca 

English 

Blackfool 

Esquimaux 

English 
Blackfool 
' Knistenaux 
Ojibbeway 

Ottawa 

Massachusetts 

Narragansels 

Illinois 

Sack and Fox 
Uchc 


father. 

onwa. 

haneo. 

husband. 

ohmali. 

oemah. 

daughter . 

netan. 

netannis. 

uindanis. 

nedannis. 

tariis. 

nut arm is. 

nittannis. 

tahana. 

tanes. 

ley liming. 


English brother. 

Black foot nausali. 

Passamaquoddy nesiwas, 
Abenaki nitsie. 
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English 
Black fool 
Knislenaux 
Ojibbemiy 

English 
Black-fool 
Mohawk 
. Seneca, 

Nottoway 

English 
Black fool 
Mohican 
Shawn oe 

English 
Black foot 
Osage 

English 
Black fool 
Knislenaux 
Ojibbervay 

Ottawa 

Sheshalapoosh 

Micmuc 

Abenaki 

Massachusetts 

Narragansels 

Mohican 

Delaware 

Miami 

Shanmoe 

Sack anti Fox 

Menomeni. 


English 
Black foot 
Knislenaux 
Ojibbervay 
Sheshalapoosh 

English 

Blackfool 

Mohican 


English 

head. 

Blackfool 

oto quoin. 

Old AkfOnkin 

oostiquan. 

Sheshalapoosh 

sfcoukoan. 

Ojibbervay 

oostegwon. 

Knislenaux 

istegwen. 

— 

ustequoin. 

English ^ 

nose. 

Blackfool 

okissis. 

Menomeni 

oocheensh. 

English 

neck . 

Black fob t 

ohkokiu. 

Miami 

kwaikaneh. 

Sack and Fox 

nekwaikaneh. 

English 

hand. 

Black foot 

okittalds. 

Esquimaux 

ivuteoka. 
tikkiek— fingers. 

English 

leg. 

Blackfool 

olicat. 

Ojibbervay 

okat. 

Knislenaux 

miskale. 

Sheshalapoosh 

neoscatch. 

Massachusetts 

muh k out. 

Menomeni 

oakauut. 

English 

feel. 

Blackfool 

oaksakah. 

Wyandot 

ochslieetau. 

Mohawk 

oochsheeta. 

Onondago 

oclisita. 

Seneca 

oochsheeta. 

Oneyda 

ochsheecht. 

Nottoway 

sooko — toes. 

English 

bone. 

Blackfool 

oh k inn all. 

Knislenaux 

oskann. 

Ojibbeway 

okun. 

Ottawa 

okunnurn. 

Miami 

ban ih. 

Massachusetts 

uskon. 

Narragansels 

wuskan. 

Shawiioc 

ocheunne. 

Sack and Fox 

okaneh. 

Menomeni 

ok mm m. 



kettle. 
eske. 
askick. 
akkeck. 

shoes. 
atsakin. 
ohtaquah. 
auh toy flaw o- 
hya. 

Otawgwag. 

bread. 

ksaquonats. 

tauquatih. 

taquauah. 

spring. 

motoo. 

paton. 

summer. 
napoos. 
nepin. 
lift chin, 
nipin. 
nipin. 
neepun. 
nipk. 
nipene* 
nopun. 
neepun. 
nepoon. 
nipen. 
nipeenueh. 
nepenoh. 
neepenwoh. 
neeaypeetiay- 
way wall. 

hail. 

saheo. 

sasaguu. 

sasaigan. 

shashaygau. 

fire. 

oaten. 

stauw. 




Hlackfoot 

ohhkeali. 

Ckikkasatv 

uekah. 

Altacapa 

ak. 

English 

ice. 

Blackpool 

sacoocootali. 

Esquimaux 

sikfcoo. 

Tchuktehi 

tshiktita. 

English 

earth. 

Blackpool 

ksahcoom. 

Knislcnaux 

askee. 

Ojibbeway 

ahkeo. 

Ottawa 

aki. 

Old Algonkin 

acltey. 

— 

ackw in. 

English 

take . 

Blackpool 

omah sekauie. 

Knistenaux 

sakiegun. 

Ojibbeway 

sahgiegun. 

Shawnee 

ms ka quo. 

English 

island. 

Blackpool 

mane. 

Upsaroka 

ininne — wetter. 

—— 

minnefceekah — 

— 

lake. 

imnnepeshu — 
island. 

Knislcnaux 

ministick. 

Ojibbeway 

minnis. 

Old Algonkin 

minis. 

Passamaquoddy 

lmmiqu. 

Abenaki 

men ah an. 

Mohican 

mnauhan. 

Delaware 

menokhtOy. 

-- 

men at ey. 

Miami 

raenahanweh. 

Menomcni 

meenayisli. 

English 

rock , stone. 

Blackpool 

oheootoke. 

Nottoway • 

ohhoutahk. 

English 

tree. 

Blackpool 

masetis. 

Ojibbeway 

inetik. 


Old Algonkin 

metiih. 

Sheshalapoosh 

mistookooali. 

Massachusetts 

mehtug. 

English 

grass. 

Blackpool 

nialitooyaase- 

Miami 

mctahkotuck. 

Qucippa 

in out ill. 

English 

leaf. 

Blackpool 

soyapoko. 

Massachusetts 

wunnepog. 

Narraganscts 

wunnepog. 

Mohican 

wunnepok. 

Miami 

metshipakwa. 

Sack and Fox 

tatapacoan. 

Menomcni 

alineepeeoakn* 

nah. 

English 

beaver. 

Blackpool 

kake stake. 

Esquimaux 

keeyeeak. 

English. 

wolf. 

Blackpool • 

nmlicooya. 

Esquimaux 

amaok. 

Knislcnaux 

myegun. 

Ojibbeway 

mieengun. 

'>— j : ; •’ 

toaygan. 

Old Algonkin 

mahingan. 

Massachusetts 

muckquoshm. 

Narraganscts 

muckqiiashin. 

Miami 

muhkwaiaueb. 

English 

bird. 

Blackpool 

pakesa. 

Massachusetts 

psukses. 

Narraganscts 

peasis. 

English 

m* 

Blackpool 

oh was. 

Taculli 

ogaze, 

Kenay 

kquasa. 

Cherokee 

powatse. 

Satis h 

ooseh. 

English 

goose. 

Blackpool 

emahkiya. 

Menomeni 

mckawk. 
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English 

partridge. 

Blackfool 

katokin. 

Nanlicoke 

kittcawndip- 

qua. 

English 

red. 

Blackfool 

inohisenum. 

Massachusetts 

misqueh. 

English 

yellow. 

Blackfool 

obtahko. 

Esquimaux 

toon go ok. * 

-• 

tsliongak. 

Knislemvx 

asawwow. 

Qjibbeway 

ozawa. 

— 

ojawa. 

Old Algonkm 

oozao. 

Sack and Fox 

ossawah. 

Menomeni 

oashahweeya 

English 

great. 

Blackfool 

olimoheoo.' 

Micmac 

meebkilk. 

Mohican 

niakauk. 

English 

small. 

Blackfoot 

enaheootse. 

Upsaroka 

ecat. 

English 

strong. 

Blackfool 

miskappe. 

Knistenaux 

mascawa. 

Ojibbetmy 

machecawa. 

Old dIgonkin 

masshkawa. 

Nanlicoke 

mi skiu. 

English 

war mi 

‘ Blackfool 

kazetotzu. 

Knistenaux 

kiebatai. 

— 

kisopayo. 

Ojibhcway 

kezhoyab. 

Ottawa 

kesbantta. 

Old Algonkm 

akisbattey. 

Dassamuquoddy 

kesipetai. 

Massachusetts 

kussutan. 

Narragansets 

kssetauwou. 

English 

1 . 

Blackfoot 

nisto. 

Chipewyan 

nflk 


Knistenaux 

Ojibhcway 

Old Algonkln 

Sheshalapoosh 

Micmac 

Illinois 

Ahnenin 

English 

Blackfoot 

Knistenaux 

Ojibhcway 

Old Afgonlcin 

Micmac 

Illinois 

English 
Black fool 
Upsaroka 
Nanlicoke 

English 
Blackfvo l 

Knistenaux 

Onondaga 

English 

Blackfoot 

Dacota 

English 
Black foot 
Upsaroka 

English 

Blackfool 

Upsaroka 

English 

Blackfool 

Knistenaux 

Ojibhcway 

Sheshalapoosh 

Illinois 

Menoineni 

English 

Blackfool 


STIISOCKAPHY \ 

nithn. 

neya. 

nocu, ntn. 

nil*. 

noele. 

nil. 

nira. 

nistow. 

Ikon. 

christo. 

kitha. 

keen, kin. 

ldr. 

kil. 

kira, 

this, that. 
kanakha. 
kinna. 
youkaima. 

to-day. 

anookehusi* 

quoix. 

anoutch. 

neuchke. 

yesterday. 
mahtomi. 
tanneehab. 

drink. 
semate. 
smimmik. # 

speak. 
apooyatz. 
hidow. :> 
sing. 
anihkit. 
nccummoon. 
nugaraoo. 
nekahmoo. 
nacamohok. 
neekaumec- 
noon. 
sleep. 
okat. 
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Onondaga 

Seneca 


yihkootos*. 
agotawi. 
w a null got eli. 


English 
Black foot 
Abenaki 


kill. 

enikke. 

nenirke. 


The Black foot numerals, as given by Mackenzie and IJm- 
freviile, slightly differ. The termination in -um runs through 
the numerals of Fitz-Hugh Sound, an Oregon language. 



Blackfoot of 

Blackfoot of 

Fitz-Huoh 

JuKOLISH. 

Umfrevilllj. 

Mackenzie. 

Bound. 

one 

tokesemn 

sa 

nimscum. 

Itvo 

nartokescum 

nahtoka 

malscum 

three 

noliokeseum 

nahhoka 

utas cum. 

four 

neswenm 

nasowo 

moozeum. 

five 

nesittwi 

nesitto 

thikaesenm. 

six 

nay 

nowwe 

kitliscum. 

seven 

kitsic 

akitseemn 

atloopooscum. 

eight 

name sw cum 

nalmissowe 

malknaskum. 

nine 

picksee 

pakeso 

uanooskim. 

ten 

keepey 

kepo 

highio. 

nekty, 

Tuscarora ; tiknee, Seneca; 

teghin, Oneida 

e, Nottoway; tekini, Otto. 



3. noghoh, Mohican; naklia, Delaware. 

5. nthsysta, Mohawk; sattou, Quappa; satta, Osage , Omn¬ 
ium* ; aata, Oilo; sahtsha, Mine tare. 

7. tzauks, KawUchen } Noosftalum. 

10 . kippio, Chimmesyan . 


The-Crow and Mandan Languages. — Of the important lan¬ 
guage of the Upsarokas or Crows the Archmologia Ameri¬ 
cana contains only thirty words. Of the Mandan we have, 
in the same work, nothing beyond the names of tbn chiefs. 
In Gallatin’s classification these tribes are dealt with as sub¬ 
divisions of the Minctare nation. Now the Minetarc are of 
the Sioux or Dacota family. 

between the Mandan vocabulary of Mr. Catlin and the Crow 
vocabulary of Gallatin’s MSS. there are the following words 
in common. The affinity seems less close than it is gener¬ 
ally stated to be:, still the two languages appear to be Sioux. 
This latter point may be seen in the second table. 


English. 

MANDAN. 

CltO\v, 

God 

mabhopenota 

sakahbooatta. 

sun 

menakha 

a’hhhiza. 

moon 

esto raenakha 

minnatatche. 

stars 

h'kaka 

C’kieu. 

rain 

h’kahoost 

liau nali. 
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English. 

Man dan. 

Ckow. 

snow 

copeaze 

makkoupab — 

river 

passahah 

ahesu. 

day 

ham pah 

maupah. 

night 

estogr 

oche. 

dark 

hampaheriskah 

chippiisheka. 

light 

edayhush 

thieshe. 

woman 

inch a 

. moyakatte. 

wife* 

inoorse 

mo ah. 

child 

sookh ornaha 

bakkatte. 

girl 

sookmeha 

meyakatte. 

hoy 

sooknnmohk 

shakkatte. 

head 

pan 

marshaa. 

legs 

doka 

buelioope. 

eyes 

estume 

meishta. 

mouth 

ea 

ea. 

nose 

pahoo 

bnppa. 

face 

estaji 

esa. 

ears 

nakoha 

up pa. • 

hand 

onka 

buschie. 

fingers 

o 11 k aha 

buschie. 

foot 

shee 

busche. 

hair 

hahhee 

masheah. 

canoe 

m ena.uk o 

maheshe. 

fish 

poh 

booah.- 

bear 

mahto 

duhpitsa. 

wolf 

haratta 

chata. 

dog 

mones waroota 

bisk a. 

bu/falo 

ptemday 

bislm. 

elk 

omepah 

eitchericazzsc. 

deer 

mahmaviacoo 

ohha. 

beaver 

warrappa 

biruppe* 

shoe 

hoompah 

hoornpe. 

bow 

warraenoopah 

bistulioeali. 

arrow 

mahha 

ahnailz. 

pipe 

ehiulka 

ompsa. 

tobacco 

mannas ha 

hop a. 

good 

shushu 

itsicka. 

bad 

k’hecush 

kubbeek. 

hot 

d sasosh 

ah re. 

cold 

yhinoehusli 

hoots lie re. 

1 

me 

be. 

thou 

ne 

do. 

he 

e 

na. 

we 

1100 

boro. 

they 

e on ali 

in ib all. 





English. Mandan. 


1 

mahliamiah 

2 

nojmpah 

3 

n am ary 

4 

tohha 

5 

kakhoo 

6 

kemah 

7 

koopah 

8 

tatneka 

9 

m ab pa 

10 

perug 

English 

Cod. 

Mandan 

mahhoppenota. 

Winebago 

maliabnah. 

Mineiare 

man hop a. 

Algonkin 

marutoo. 

English 

sun. 

Mandan 

menahka. 

Qmahaiv 

meencajai. 

Caddo 

rnanoh — light. 

English 

star. 

Mandan 

h’kaka. 

Quappa 

mihcacholi. 

Olio 

peokahbai. 

Omahaw 

mcecaai. 

Mineiare 

eekah. 

English 

day. 

Mandan 

hainpah eriskah. 

Winebago 

haunip. 

-■ 

kaumpeehah. 

Dacota 

an ip a. 

Yancton 

anngpa. 

Gauge 

kompaye. 

Olio 

liangwai. 

Omahaw 

ombali. 

Mineiare 

mahpaih. 

English 

woman. 

3Iandan 

meha. 

Yancton 

weeah. 

Omahaw 

waoo. 

Mineiare. 

meeyai. 

lo w a y 

mega. 

English 

child. 

Mandan 

sookkomaha. 
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Caow. 
amutcat. 
noomcat. 
namenaeat. 
shopecafc. 
chililioeat. 
abeamacat. 
sappoah. 
noompape. 
ahmuttappo. 
perak uk. 


Quappa 

schohjinka. 

Olto 

cheeehingai. 

Omahaw 

skingnshiuga. 

English 

head. 

Mandan 

pan. 

Dacota 

pah. 

Yancton 

pah. 

Quappa 

pahliih. 

Omahaw 

pah. 

English 

arms. 

Mandan 

arda. 

Mineiare 

arrough. 

Pawnee 

heeeeru. 

English 

leg. 

Mandan 

doka. 

Quappa 

jaccah. 

Osage 

sagaugh. 

English 

eyes. 

Mandan 

estunae. 

Dacola 

ishta. 

Yancton 

islitah. 

Quappa 

inschtn. 

Olio fc. 

islita. 

English 

mouth. 

Mandan 

ca. 

Sioux passim 

ea. 

English 

nose. 

Mandan 

pahon. 

Sioux passim 

pah. 

English 

face. 

Mandan 

estah. 

Dacota 

cetai. 
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Yancton 

ectai. 

English 

bow. 

Minetare 

etali. 

Mandan 

warraenoopah. 

English 

Mandan 

ears. 

nakolia. 

Minetare 

Tuscarora 

beeraliliak. 

awraw. 

Winebago 

nahehahwah- 

English 

arrow. 


hah. 

Mandan 

inalvha. 

Yancton 

nougkopa. 

Sioux 

mong, ma. 

Osage 

naught a. 

English 

shoe. 

English 

hands. 

Mandan 

liootnpnb. 

Mandan 

ouka. 

I/acota 

lmitipa. 

Nottoway 

nunkc. 

Quappa 

lionpek. 

Tuscarora 

ohelmch. 

Minetare 

op ah. 

Menomcni 

Miami 

oanah. 

enahkeo. 

English 

Mandan 

bad. 

k'liecush. 

English 

fingers. 

Dacota 

slieeclia. 

Mandan 

onkaliah. 

English 

cold. 

Onondago 

eniage. 

Mandan . 

shineekush. 

Wyandot 

eyingia. 

Winebago 

. seeneehee. 

Tchuktchi 

ainhanka. . 

Sioux 

snee. 

English 

foot. 

English 

no. 

Mandan 

shee. 

Mandan 

inegosli. 

Sioux 

sill. 

Tuscarora 

gwush. 

Pawnee 

asboo. 

English 

1 . 

Tuscarora 

uhsch. 

Mandan 

me. 

English 

hair. 

Dacota 

meeah. 

Mandan 

pahhee. 

Minetare 

meeee. 

Sioux 

paliee. 

Quappa 

vieh. 


Osage 

veca. 

English 

Mandan 

.Minetare 

fish. 

poh. 

boa. 

English’ 

Mandan 

thou. 

lie. 

Sioux 

lio, hough. 

Winebugo 

Dacota 

ncy. 

necah. 

English 

beaver. 

Minetare 

nehc. 

Mandan 

Minetare 

warn p pah. 
meerapa. 

English 

Mandan 

he. 

e. 

Otto 

rawaiy. 

Dacota 

eeali. 

English 

Mandan 

deer. 

mahmanaco. 

English 

we. 

Yancton 

tamindoca. 

Mandan 

noo. 

Winebago. 

neehwahkia- 

English 

house, 


weeno. 

Mandan 

ote. 

Onondago 

ni. 

Ioway 

tshe. 

Knistenaux 

neou. 
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Mandan 

imihhannah. 

Osage 

min che. 

Omahaw 

meeachchee. 

English 

two. 

Mandan 

nompah. 

Sioux 

nompa, noopa. 

Vche 

now ah. 

English 

three. 

Mandan 

n am ary. 

Mineiare 

namee. 

English 

f our. 

Mandan 

tohha. 

Sioux 

topali, tuah. 

English 

five. 

Mandan 

kaldioo. 


Mine tare 

cheelioh. 

Muskoye 

chaligkie. 

English 

six. 

Mandan 

k emah. 

Mine tare 

atfamai. 

English 

seven. 

Mandan 

koopah. 

Mineiare 

chappo. 

English 

eight. 

Mandan 

tatucka. 

Seneca 

tikkeugh. 

Mohawk 

sohtayhhko. 

English 

ten. 

Mandan 

perug. 

Minetare 

peragas. 


The Riccaree Language. — In Balbi and in the Mithridates, 
the Riccaree is stated to be a dialect of the Pawnee ; but 
no words are given of it: hence the evidence is inconclusive. 
Again, the term Pawnee is equivocal. There are tribes call¬ 
ed Pawnees on the river Platte, and tribes called Pawnees 
on the Red river of Texas. Of the last nation we have no 
vocabulary; they appear however to be different from the 
first, and are Pawnees falsely so called. 

Of the Riccaree we have but one vocabulary (Gatlin’s North 
American Indians, vol. iI.); it has the following words com¬ 
mon with the true Pawnee list of Say in the Archaeologia 
Americana, vol. ii. 


English. 

Pawnee. 

Eicahee. 

God 

thouwakat 

tewaroohteh. 

devil 

t s ah e ekshkako or ai w ah 

kakewaroohteh. 

sun 

shakoroo 

shaboona. 

lire 

tateetoo 

tekieeht. 

moon 

pa 

wetah. 

stars 

opeereet 

saea. 

rain 

tatsooroo 

tassoti. 

snow 

toosha 

tahh.au. 

day 

shakoorooeeshairet 

shacona. 

night 

eeraishnaitee 

ecnahgt.- 

light 

ahusheegat 

shako on ah. 

dark 

eeraishuaite 

tekatistat. . 

hoi 

toucctstoo 

towarist. 

cold 

taipeechee 

teepse. 
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Exc+lish. 

I’awnkk. 


yes 

nawa 

nec-coo la. 

no 

kakoft 

kaka. 

bear 

koorooksh 

kealiya. 

dog 

ashakish 

hob toll. 

bow 

teeragish 

naclie. 

arrow 

lcokshoo 

neeehe. 

hut 

akkaroo 

acare. 

woman 

tsapat 

sap at. 

boy * 

' pe e alike e 

wcenatcli. 

girl 

tchoraksh 

soonalitch. 

child 

peeron 

pera. 

head 

pakshu 

pahgh. 

ears 

atkaroo 

tickokite. 

eyes 

keereekoo 

elieereecoo. 

hair 

oshu 

pahi. 

hand 

iksheeree 

tehonare. 

fingers 

haspeet 

p snick. 

fool 

a shoo 

aligli. 

canoe 

lakohoroo 

1 alike oho on. 

river 

kattoosh 

salronneo. 

I 

ta 

nanto. 

1 

ask,oo 

as co. 

2 

peetkoo 

pitco. 

3 

touweet. 

toywvit. 

4 

shkuetish 

tcheetish. 

0 

shoeooksli 

tchoctislioo. 

fi 

sheekshabisli 

tcheetishpis. 

7 

pcotkooshooshabisli 

totdlapis. 

8 

tou w eetshabish 

tocliapisvvon 

9 

looksheereeva 

totekapisnah 

10 

lookslieeree 

nalien. 

20 

petouoo 

wetah. 

30 

luksh e ere e w etou oo 

sah wee. 

100 

sheekookshtaroo 

shontan. 


The special affinities of the Ricearee are not very decided. 
It is anything rather than an isolated language, and will, 
probably ? bo definitely placed when we obtain vocabularies 
of the Indian languages of Texas. 


English 

Ricearee 

Catawba 

English 

Ricearee 


evil spirit. Caddo 

kukewaroohtch. Salish 
yahwerojeh. Delaware 

Mohican 

sun. Esquimaux 

shokoona. Tchuklehi 


sake. 

skokoleel. 

giskukh. 

keaogh. 

sukkenuk. 

ishekenak. 



Caddo 

English 

Iiiccarec 

Esquimaux. 

Massachusetts 

English 

Riccarcc 

AHaeapa 

Natchez 

Mohawk 

Oneida 

English 

Riccarcc 

Atlaize 

Natchez 

Uche 

English 

Riccaree 

Onondagos • 

huvay 

Ugalenz 

Kenny 

English 

Riccarcc 

Allacapa 

English 
Riccarcc 
Man dan 
Sioux 

English 

Riccaree 
Nottoway 
Esquimaux 
JVinch ago 
Oneida 

English 

Riccarcc 

Sioux 

Massachusetts 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


stars. 

Choctaw 

eebuk. 

saca. 

Chiccasaw 

skoboch. 

tsokas. 

English 

eye. 

night. 

Riccarcc 

chcrreeco. 

enaght. 

Tuscarora 

ookawreh. 

oonooak.* 

Esquimaux 

eerruka. 

unjuk. 

nukon. 

English 

Riccaree 

fool. 

ahgh. 


<SL 


dark 

tekatistat. 
tugg — night. 
tooiva — night. 
tewliga liars, 
tetincalas. 

snow. 
tah h an. 
towat. 
kowa. 
stahae. 
fire. 

tekieeht. 

yotecka. 

take. 

takgak. * 
taze. 

cold. 
teepse. 
t samps. 

bad 

kah. 

k’hecusli. 

shcccha. 


efiiioek — son. 

yungli. 

head , hair. 
pahgh, palii. 
pah, pan. 
puhkuk. 


Choctaw 

Chiccasurv 

English 

Riccarcc 
Aland an 
Tuscarora 

English 

Riccarcc 

Seneca 

Tchuklchi 

English 

Riccaree 

Sioux 

English 

Riccaree 

Choctaw 

Chiccasaw 

English 

Riccarcc 

Mohawk 

Onondago 

Oneida 

Tuscarora 

English 

Riccaree 

Taculli 

Salish 

English 

Riccaree 

Adaize 

English 

Riccaree 

Chelimacha 


lya. 
cay a. 

arms. 
arrai. 
ai d a. 
orungj ai. 

hear . 

kealiya. # • 

yuewy. 

kainga. 

shoes. 

hoodie 

hongha. 

arrow. 
needie. 
oski noki. 
nucka. 

hut. 

acane. 

canucbsha. 

ganschsaje. 

kannoughsftu. 

yaukuhnugh. 

canoe. 

lalikoehoon. 

allachee. 

’tlea’yh. 

yes. 

npeeoola. 

cola. 

no. 

kaka. 

kahie. 
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Algonkin 

Kenaxj 

English 

Riccaree 

Algonkin 

English 

Riccaree 

Algonkin 

English" 

Riccaree 


jandol 
Mohawk 


kab. 

Ofwndayo 

skata. 

kukol. 

Seneca 

skaut. 

I. 

English 

two. 

nau to. 

Riccaree 

pitco. 

neon. 

Caddo ' 

behit. 

you. 

English 

four. 

kaglion. 

Riccaree 

tclieetish. 

keen. 

Allacapa 

tsets. 

one . 

English 

thirty. 

as co. 

Riccaree 

sahwee. 

scat, 
husk at. 

Cherokee 

tsawaskaw. 


The Creek and Choctaw Languages. — That the question as 
to the affinity between the Creek and the Choctaw langua¬ 
ges is a question of classification rather than of fact, may 
be seen from the Archreologia Americana, vol. ii. p. 405; 
where it is shown that out of.six hundred words, ninety- 
seven are common to the tw T 0 languages. 

The Caddo .—That this language, has affinities with the 
Mohawk, Seneca, and the Iroquois tongues in general, and 
that it has words common to the Muskoge, the Catawba, the 
Pawnee, and the Cherokee languages may be seen from the 
tables of the Archseologia Americana. The illustrations how¬ 
ever of these languages are to be drawn from a knowledge 
of the dialects of Texas and the Oregon districts, tracts of 
country whereon our information is preeminently insufficient. 

The Natchez. — This language has the following miscella¬ 
neous affinities, insufficient to give it a place in any defi¬ 
nite group, but sufficient to show that it is auything rather 
than an isolated language. 


English 

man. 

English 

girl 

Natchez 

tomkulipena. 

Natchez 

hohlenoo. 

Cuchimi 

tanima. 

Noosdalum 

islanie. 

Si. Xavier 

tamma. 

Squally a wish 

iblanie. 

Loretlo 

tamma. 

liawitchen 

islanie. 

St. Borgia 
Othomi 

taina. 

dame. 

English 

Natchez 

head. 

tomme rtpoo. 
pah. 

Shahaplan 

.hara a. 

Dacota 

English 

woman. 

Yumton 

pah. 

Natchez 

t a maid. 

Quappa 

paliih. 

Huasleca 

toinol. 

'Omahatv 

pah. 




Natchez 
Mix teen 

English 

Natchez 

Mexican 

English 

Natchez 

Huasleca 

English 

Natchez 

Poconchi 

Maya 

English 
Natchez 
■ Calapooiah 
Mexican 
Cora 

English 
Natchez 
St. Antonio 
k'au’Uche?/ 
Noosdalum 

English 
Natchez 
St. Antonio 
Calhlascou 
Caddo 

English 

Natchez 

Pima 

Cathlnscou 
English 
Natchez 
St. Juan Capis¬ 
trano 
Klike, tat 
Dacota 
Yartcion 
English 
Natchez 
Adaize 


or NORTH AM me IP A. 



hair 

ctene. 

dzini. 

eye. 

oktool. 

ikhtelolotli. 

nose. 

slmmats. 

zam. 

mouth 

hcche. 

chi. 

chi. 

tooth 

int. 

tinti. 

tentli — Up. 
tenita. 

moon, 
kwasip. 
tatsoopai. 
quassia — stars. 
q u as sin — stars. 

star. 
tookiil. 
tatchhnanilh. 
tukycha 11 a- 
pucha. 
tsokas. 
river. 
wol. 

vo — lake . 

emalli. 

hill. 

kivevnkoopsel. 

kahui. 

kali. 

kbyaykab. 

liaiaca. 

maize. 

hokko. 

ocasuck. 


English 

tree. 

Natchez 

tshoo. 

Choctaw 

it. to. 

Chikkasavj 

ittu. 

Muskoge 

ittah. 

English 

flesh. 

Natchez 

wiatso. 

A Igonkin 

IV LOSS. 

English 

fleer. 

Natchez 

tza. 

Winch ago 

. tclia. 

Qiinppa 

tah. 

Muskoge 

itzo. 

Caddo 

dah. 

English 

huff ah. 

Natchev 

wastauem. 

Uche 

wctonenvifene- 

knh. 

English 

fish. 

Natchez 

henn. 

Chhnmestjan 

hone kustumo- * 
ano —• salmon. 

Kliketal 

tkinnat. 

Shahaptan 

tkinnat. 

Mohawk 

ke^ link. 

Seneca 

kenyuck. 

Oneida 

knnjoon. 

Nottoway 

kaintu. 

Yancton 

holinng. 

English 

while. 

Natchez 

halmp. 

Shahaptan 

hipi. 

Aitacapa 

cobb. 

Old Angonkin 

wabi. 

Delaware 

wupo. 

Shawnee 

opoe. 

English 

black. 

Natchez 

tsokokop. 

Narraganscts 

sijckcsu. 

Long Island 

aliickayo. 

English 

bad. 

Natchez 

wattaks. 

Mohawk 

wahhatoknh. 
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Onondaga 

wahethe. 

Oneida 

wahetkn. 

English 

cold. 

Natchez 

tzitakopana. 

JCliketal 

tsoisah. 

Shahaplan 

tsoisah. 

English 

hot. 

Natchez * 

wahilooliie. 

Muskoge 

hahiye. 

Jltacapa 

alliu. 

English 

1 . 

Natchez 

tnkehab. 

Adaize 

hicatuck. 

Chelimacha 

uticheoa. 

English. 

Hum. 

Nalchfz 

nkkehah. 

Kliketal 

yuke. 

English 

arm. 

Natchez 

isb. 

Dacota 

ishto. 

Yancton 

isto. 

English 

blood. 

Natchez 

itsh. 

Choctaw 

issish. 

Chikkasaw 

issisli. 

English 

town. 

Natchez 

wait. 

Pawnee 

kwat. 

English 

house, 

Natchez 

hahit. 

Dacota 

tea. 

J ancloti 

teepee. 

Quappa 

tih. 

Osage 

tiah. 

Omahmu 

tee. 

Minetarc 

attoe. 

English 

friend. 

Natchez 

ketanesuh — my, 

Chelimacha 

keta. 

Euglish 

boat. 

Natchez 

kwagtolt. 


<SL 

ETHNOGBAPHY 


Ckimmesyan 

waigli — paddle , 

Caddo 

Laugh. 

English 

sky. 

Natchez 

nasookta. 

Ckimmesyan 

suchah. 

Ttanrjualch 

naase. 

Mas huge 

sootah. 

Choctaw 

shutik. 

English 

sun. 

Natchez 

wall. 

Noosdalum 

kokvveli. 

SquuUyamish 

thlokwahl. 

PoconChi 

quili. 

Yancton 

oouee. 

English 

night. 

Natchez 

toowa. 

Chelimacha 

timan. 

Attacdpa 

tegg. 

English 

summer. 

Natchez 

umehika. 

Billeehoola 

awmilk. 

English 

wmter. 

Natchez 

kwishitsheta- 

kop. 

Mohawk 

kooKilklmhhng- 

gheli. 

Oneida 

koashlakke. 

Tuscaroru. 

koosehhea. 

Nottoway 

gosliora. 

English 

thunder. 

Natchez 

pooloopooloo- 

lunluh. 

Chimmcsyun 

killapilleip. 

English 

snow. 

Natchez 

kowa. 

Billeehoola 

kai. 

English 

sea. 

Natchez 

kootshel. 

St. Diego 

khasilk. 

Choctaw 

oklmttah. 

English 

hear. 

Natchez 

tsokohp. 

UcJie 

ptsaka. 


English 

Natchez 

Esquimaux 

snake. 
w oil ah. 
malligooak. 

English 

Natchez 

Shahapt an 

run. 

kwiilneskook 

willnikit. 

English 

Natchez 

lichee 

Tuscarara 

bird. 

shankolt. 

psenna. 

tslienu. 

English 

Natchez 

Choctaw 

kill. 

appawe. 

•uhbe. 

English 

Natchez 

Muskoge 

cal. 

kimpo.sko. 

lmmbiisdia. 

English 

Natchez 

Adaizc. 

walk. 

naktik. 

enacoot. 


The Uchc, /Maize, &c.— See Arclucologia Americana, vol. 
ii. p. 306. For those languages, tables similar to those of 
the Matches have been drawn up, which indicate similar af¬ 
finities. The same can be done for the Chetimacha and 
Attacapa. 

New Californian Languages. —The dialects of this district 
form no exception to the statements as to the unity of the 
American languages, hi the Journal of the Geographical 
Society (part 2. vol. ii.) we find seven vocabularies for these 
parts. Between the language of the diocese of San Jimn 
Capistrano and that of San Gabriel, the affinity is palpable, 
anrl traces of a regular letter change are exhibited, viz. 
from l to r: 

Enulihit. Sam Juan Cai’Istrako. San Gabbikl 
moon mi oil muarr. 

water pal paara. 

salt engel ungurr. 

Between the remaining vocabularies, the resemblance by 
no means lies on the surface; still it is unquestionable. To 
those data for New California may be added the Sevcrnow 
and Bodega vocabularies in Baor’s Beilrdge &c. Those two 
last, to carry our comparison no further, have, amongst 
others, the following terms in common with the Esquimaux 
tongues: 


English 

white . 

English 

heard. 

Sever non? 

kalle 

Bodega 

yinmy. 

Esquimaux 

kowdlook, kow- 

Esquimaux 

. oomieh. 


lopk. 

Euglish 

sky. 

English 

hand. 

Sever non 1 

kalu. 

Bodega 

talu. 

Cadeaek 

ldlik. 

Esquimaux 

tadleek, dallck 

English 

moon. 


— arm. 

Sevcrnow 

kalazha. 



Kcnay 

golshagi 
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v 


Sl 


English 
Sever now 
Bodega 

Ug algae hmutsc 


water. 

aka. 

dnka. 

kai. 


English night. 

Bodega kayl. 

Ugahjachmutsc kliatL 


English 
Severn 07V 
Ugalyachmutsc 
Bodega « 
Fox Island . 


tnlasli. 

thlesh. 

kulla. 

klakh. 


English slur. 

Sevemow karri au. 

G recnlan d kaumc h —tn oon - 

English head. 


•St. Barbara miccha. 

Greenland niackoa. 


English day. 

Sever now madzlm. 

Cadeack matsiak •— son. 


English winter. 

Sevemow komna. 

Teh uk tell i uk intni. 


The concluding notices arc upon languages which have 
already been placed, but concerning which fresh evidence is 
neither 'superfluous nor misplaced. 

Sacks and Foxes. — Cumulative to evidence already current 
as to the tribes of the Sacks and' Foxes belonging to the 
Algonkin stock, it may bo stated that a few words collected 
by the author from the Sack chief lately in London were 
Algonkin, 

The Ojibbeivctys .—A fuller vocabulary, taken from the mouth 
of the interpreters of the Ojibbeway Indians lately exhibit¬ 
ed, identifies their language with that represented by the 
vocabularies of Long, Carver, and Mackenzie. 

The lawny. — Of the loway Indians. Mr. Gallatin, in 183d, 
writes as follows:—"They are said, though the fad is not 
"fully ascertained , to speak the same dialect/’ i. e. with tho 
Ottoes. Again, ho writes, "We have not that [the voca- 
* ? bulary] of the Ioways, but nineteen words supplied by Go- 
"vernor Cass seem to leave no doubt of its identity with the 
"Ottoes.” — Archgeolog. /inter, ii. 127, 128. Cass’s vocabulary 
is printed in p. 377. 

In 1843, however, a book was published in the loway 
language, bearing the following title page, "An Elementary 
"Book of the loway Language, with an English Translation, 
"by Wni. Hamilton and. S. M. Irvine, under the direction 
"of the B. F. Miss; of the Presbyterian Church: .1. B Roy, 
"Interpreter; loway and Sac Mission Press, Indian Territory, 
1843.” In this book the orthographical principles are by 
no means unexceptionable; they have the merit however of 
expressing simple single sounds by simple single letters; thus 
v = the a in fall; x = the u in tub; c== the ch in chest; f = 
th; g = ng; j = $h. Q however is preserved as a double 
sound — qu. From this alphabet it is inferred that the Io- 





way language possesses the rare sound of the English Hi. 
With the work in question 1 was favoured by Mr. Gatlin. 

Now it is only necessary to pick out from this little work 
the words selected by Balbi in his Atlas Ethnogra pliiqu e, 
and to compare them with the corresponding terms as given 
by the same author for the Sioux, the Winebago, the Otto, 
the Kohza, the Omahaw, the Minetare, and the Osage lan¬ 
guages, to be convinced the To why language belongs to the 
same class } coinciding more especially with the Otto. 


English 
low ( 11 / 
Wincbago 
Olio 

Afinetdre 


head. 
nanthu. 
mil is.-jo. 
naso. 
antn. 


Olio 

si. 

Monza 

s'ih. 

Qmahaw 

si. 

Minelare 

itsi. 

Osage 

see. 


English 

nose. 

lo w ay 

pa. 

Sioux 

paso. 

Wincbago 

•pah. 

Olio 

peso. 

Monza 

pah. 

Qmahaw 

pah. 

Minetctre 

apah. 

Sioux 

pah — head. 

Qmahaw 

pah — head. 

English 

month. 

lowcty 

e. 

Sioux 

oi. 

Wincbago 

i. 

Olio 

’ i. 

Monza 

yih,ih. 

Mine tare 

iiiptshappah. 

Qmahaw 

iliah. 

Osage 

eliangh. 

English 

hand. 

Ioivay 


Sioux 

■ nape. 

Wincbago 

nahpon. 

Olio 

nauc. 

Omahaw 

nombe. 

Osage 

no nib a. 

English 

feet. 

Ioivay 

the. . 

Sioux 

si ha. 

Wincbago 

si. 


English 

longue. 

Jo way 

rcethce. 

(Mo 

reze. 

SioUX 

tshedzhi. 

Monza 

yeezah. 

Minelare 

they si. 

English 

teeth. 

Ioivay 

he. 

Sioux 

hi. 

Wincbago 

hi. 

Otto 

hi. 

Monza 

hih. 

Qmahaw 

eh 

Mind are 

ii. 

English 

fire. 

lo w ay 

pic el ue. 

Sioux 

peta. 

Winebag a 

pytshi. 

Otto 

pede. 

Omahaw 

pede. 

Osage 

pajah. 

English 

water. 

Jo way 

ne, 

Sioux 

mini. 

Wincbago 

' ninali, nili. 

Otto 

ill. 

Omahaw 

* ni. 

Mimiare 

mini. 

Osage 

neah. 
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"English 


low ay 

Olio 

Sioux 


English 

Toway 

Sioux 

Winch ago 
Olio 
Konza 
Min eta, re, 
Osage 

English 
low ay 
Wine b ago 
Olio 

English 
Toway 
Sioux 
Winch ago 
Otto 
Kama 
_ Omahaw 
Minetare 
Osage 

English 
Toway 
Sioux 
Winch ago 
Otto 


one. 

eyimgkau 

youke. 

AvonchaAv. 

ouonnehaou. 
two. 

IlOWffi, 

ii op a. 

nonpa. 

nopi. 

none. 

nompali. 

no opalo 

nombaugli. 

three. 
tany e. 
talmi; 
tana. 

four. 

toAVse. 

top ah. 

tsliopi. 

tona. 

tohpah. 

toba. 

topah. 

tobali. 

five. 
thata. 
zapta. 
satsch. 
sat a. 


Konza 

Omahaw 

Osage 

English 
low ay 
Sioux 
Wine b ago 
Otto 
Konaz 
Ornahaw 
Osage 

English 

Toway 

Otto 

Minetare 

English 

Toway 

Otto 

Ornahaw 

English 

Toway 

Otto 

Konza 

Omahaw 

Osage 

English 

Ioway 

Winehago 

Olio 

Konza 

Omahaw 

Osage 



sahtali. 

satta. 

sattah. 

six. 

shaqsR. 

slink pc. '■ 

kohui. 

shaque. 

sbappeh. 

shappe. 

shappali. 

seven. 

shalmia. 

sbahemo. 

tshappo. 

eight. 

krserapane. 

krserabone. 

perabini. 

nine. 

ksangkae. 
slum lie. 
.sliankkoli, 
s ho 11k a. 
shankah. 

ten. 

kr rep ana. 

klicrapon. 

krebenoh. 

kerebrah. 

kreberA. 

krabrah. 


With the book in question Cass’s vocabulary coincides* 


Hamilton and Irvine. Cass. 


fire 

preclue 

peclge. 

water 

ne 

ni. 

one 

eyungkaj 

iengki 

two 

noAVse 

noe. 

three 

tanye 

talmi. 

four 

tow re 

toe. 


uw,sr^ 




Hamilton and Irvine. 

Cass. 

five 

thata 

satahng. 

six 

sliagce 

sliangwe. 

seven 

Hhalnna 

slialunong. 

eight 

kra^rmpano 

kreliebni. 

nine 

ksahgkse 

shan ge. 

ten 

kroe panes 

krebnnh. 



ON A SHORT VOCABULARY OF THE 
LOIR TIEUX LANGUAGE. 


BY J. A. IS13IHTER. 

HEAD 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

JANUARY 25TH i860. 

This notice, being communicated by myself, and making 
part of the subject illustrated by both the papers that pre¬ 
cede and the papers that follow, is here inserted. 

The Digothe, or Loueheux, is the language of the North 
American Indians of the lower part of the river Mackenzie, 
a locality round which languages belonging to three differ¬ 
ent classes are spoken — the Eskimo ,- the Athabaskan, and 
the Koluch (Kolosh) of Russian America. 

To which of these classes the Loueheux belongs, has hi¬ 
therto been unascertained. It is learned with equal ease by 
both the Eskimo and Athabascan interpreters ; at the same 
time an interpreter is necessary. 

The following short vocabulary, however, shows that its 
more probable affinities are in another direction, i. e. with 
the languages of Russian America, especially with the Ke- 
nay of Cook’s Inlet; with which, whilst the pronouns agree, 
the remaining words differ no more than is usual with lists 
equally imperfect, even in languages where the connexion 


is uncloubted. 

English. Louche it x. Kenay. 

white man manali-gool-ait. 

Indian.... . tenghio* . teena = man. 

Eskimo . uak-li igl>- 

wind . etsee. 

' headwind . newatsee. 

fair'wind . jeatsoc. 

water .: tchonf. tlimi-agalgus. 


* Xlio g is sounded hard, j As the French n in bon. 






misr/t. 



UT VOCAHULAltY OF THE LOUCHEUX LANGUAGE. 


JSL 


• Ewolisii. 

f.oronErx. 

Ken ay. 

sun . 

shcthje. 

channoo. 

moon . 

shet-sill.... 

tlakannuo. 

stars . 

kmuwliaet . 

s.sin 

meat . 

boh ..... 

kiitskonna. 

deer . 

et-kan. 


head . 

umitz.. 

nissagge 

arm . 

tclucgen . 

skoua. 

. 

tsothan. 


edat . 

chi ogee. 


blanket . 

tfithee. 


knife . 

fort . 

flay . 

jotss. 

kissaki. 

yes ,. 

eh. 


no . 

illiiek-wlia. 


far . 

noe-jalt. 


near . 

ncak-wha. 


sfroftg .. 

nehaintali. 


cold . 

kntoitleo ... 

ktckclmz. 

long . 

kawa. 


enough . 

eke-ho, okatarainyo. 


eat . 

India. 


drink . 

cliidet-leh. 


come . 

chatchoo. 


go away . 

oenio. 


/.. 

see . 

su. 

thou . 

nin .. 

nan. 

(nuj) father . 

(#«) tsay .. 

stukta. 

(my) son . 

M jay . 

ssi- ja. 


NOTE S. 


The notices upon the American languages at the British Association 
between the date of the last paper but one and the next were : 

That tho Betlmlv of Newton ltd land was American rather than Eskimo 
— Report for 1847. Transactions of the Section p. 115. 

That the Shyonne numerals were AJgonkiu - Report for 1817. Trans¬ 
actions of Sections p. 323. 

That neither , 

The Moskito, nor 

Tlie Botocudo language were isolated. — Ibid, 
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OX THE LANGUAGES OF NEW 
CALIFORNIA. 

* 

READ 

BEFORE THE PHILOfOGICAL SOCIETY, 

MAY 13th 1853. 

Tlic languages of the south-western districts of the Ore¬ 
gon territory arc conveniently studied in the admirable vo¬ 
lume upon the Philology of the United States Exploring 
Expedition, by Mr Hale. Herein we find that the frontier 
between that territory and California is most probably formed 
by the Saintskla, Umkwa, and Lutuami languages, the Saint- 
skla being spoken on the sea-coast, the Urnkwa lying to 
the east of it, and the,Lutnami east of the Umkwa. Ail three, 
in the present state of our knowledge, belong to different 
philological divisions. It is unnecessary to add, that each 
tongue covers but a small geographical area. 

The Paduca area extends in a south-eastern direction in 
such a manner as to lap round the greater part of California 
and New Mexico, to enclose both of those areas, and to 
prolong itself into Texas; and that so far southwards as 
almost to reach the Gulf of Mexico. Hence, except at the 
south and the north-west, the Californian languages (and 
indeed the New Mexican as well) are cut off and isolated 
from the other tongues of America by means of this remar¬ 
kable extension of the Padueas. The Paduca tongues dip 
into each of these countries as well as lap round them, ft 
is convenient to begin with a Paduca language. 

The Wihinast is, perhaps, an Oregon rather than a Cali¬ 
fornian language; though at the same time it is probably com¬ 
mon to the two countries. It can be shown to be raduca 
by its vocabulary in Mr. Hale’s work, the Shoshoni being 
the language to which it comes nearest; indeed Mr. Galla¬ 
tin calls the Wihinast the Western Shoshoni. Due cast of 
the Wihinast come the Ronak Indians, currently believed 
to be Paduca, but still requiring the evidence of a vocabu¬ 
lary to prove them so, 







The true Shoshoni succeed; and these are, probably, Ore¬ 
gon rather than Californian. At any rate, their language 
halls within the study of the former country. But the Uta 
Lake is truly a part of the groat Californian basin, and the 
Uta language is known to us from a vocabulary, and known 
to be Paduca: 


English. 

UTA 

OoMANCHf 

sun . 

. tap . 

... taliarp. 

moon . 

. malitots . 

... mush. 

star . 

. rjuahlantz . 

... taarch. 

man . 

. tooonpayah. 

... tooavishchce. 

woman . 

. iiaija.li . 

... wyapee. 

boy .. 

. ah pats. 

... tooanickpee. 

girl . 

. mahmats. 

... Wyapee choc. 

head . 

. tuts ... 

... paaph. 

forehead .... 

. imittock . 

... - 

face .. 

. kooelp. 

... koveh. 

eye . 

. putty si loo . 

... naehicli. 

nose .. 

. mahvetah . 

... mo ope e. 

mouth . 

. timp. 

.. teppa. 

teeth . 

, tong. 

... tahnee* 

tongue .. 

. ah oh ... 

... ahako. 

chin . 

. liannockcpicll ... 

...- 

ear ... . 

, nink . 

... nahark. 

hair . 

suooh . 

.. parpec* 

neck . 

kolph . 

... toyoefe. 

arm . 

pooir . 

.. mowa. 

hand . 

masseer . 

.. mowa. 

breast . 

my .. 

.. toko. 

foot . 

uamp . 

.. nahap. 

horse . 

kalivah . 

.. teheyar. 

serpent . 

toew eroe .. 

.. noheer. 

dog . 

sal ire ot.s . 

.. shard ee. 

cat . 

moosah . 


fire . 

coon . 

.. koona. 

food . 

oof .. 

..- 

mater . 

pah . 

.. paliar. 


The Uta being thus shown to be Paduca, the evidence in 
favour of other tribes in their neighbourhood being Paduca 
also is improved. Thus — 


* Reports of the Secretary of War, -with Reconnaissances of route 
from San Antonio to El Paso. Washington-, 1850. (Appendix IS.) 

f .From a Nanni Vocabulary, by It. S. Neighbour; Schoolcraft’s His¬ 
tory, &e., Pt. ii. 


































































The Diggers are generally placed in the same category 
with the JBooaks, ancl sometimes considered as Bonaks under 
another name. 


The Sampiches, lying south of the Uta, are similarly con¬ 
sidered Eta. Special vocabularies, however, are wanting. 

The Uta carry us from the circumference of the great basin 
to an angle formed by the western watershed of the Rio 
Grande and tl*i rivers Colorado and Gila 5 and the language 
that comes next is that of the Havahps. Of these, the Je- 
eorillas of .New Mexico are a branch. We have vocabu¬ 
laries of each of these dialects tabulated with that of the 
Uta and collected by the same inquirer. 

Mr. Hale, in the "Philology 55 of the United States Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition, showed that the Tlatskanai and Urnkwa 
were outlying languages of the great Athabaskan family. 

It has since been shown by Professor Turner that certain 
Apatch languages are in the same interesting and important 
class, of which Apatch languages the Navaho and Jecoriila 
are two. 

Now follows a population which has stimulated the atten¬ 
tion and excited the wonder of ethnologists — the Moqui. 
The Moqui arc they who, occupants of some of the more 
favoured parts of the country between the Gila and Colorado, 
have so often been contrasted with the rucler tribes around 
them — : the Navaho and Uta in particular. The Moqui, too, 
are they whose ethnological relations have been looked for 
in the direction of Mexico and the semi-civilized Indians of 
Central America. Large towns, regular streets, stone build¬ 
ings, white skins, and European beards have all been at¬ 
tributed to these mysterious Moqui. They seem, however, 
to be simply Indians whose civilization is that of the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico. The same table that gives us the 
Uta and Navaho vocabularies, gives us a Moqui one also. 
In this, about eight words in twenty-one are Uta. 

Languages allied to the Uta, the Navaho, and the Moqui, 
may or may not fill up nine-tenths of what an Indian would 
cali the Doah, or a Portuguese the Entre Rios, i. e. the 
parts between the two rivers Gila and Colorado. Great as 
has been the activity of the American surveyors, the ex¬ 
ploration is still incomplete. This makes it convenient to 
pass at once to the head of the Gulf of California. A fresh 
language now presents itself, spoken at the head of the pe¬ 
ninsula (or Acte) of s Hd California. The vocabulary that 
has longest represented this tongue is that of the Mission 
of Saint Diego on the Pacific; but the language itself, ex- 




tended across the head of the Acte , reaches the mouth of 
the Colorado, and is prolonged,’ to some distance at least, 
beyond the junction of the Gila. 


Of the JDieguno language — for such seems to be the 
Spanish name for it — Dr. Coulter lias given one vocabulary, 
and Lieut. Whipple (U. S. A.) another. The first is to be 
found in the Journal of the Geographical Society, the second 
is the second part of Schoolcraft’s "History, Ac. of Indian 
Tribes.” A short but unique vocabulary of Lieutenant 
Emory, of the language of the Cocoraaricopas Indians, was 
known to Gallatin. This is closely allied to the Dieguno. 

A Paternoster in Moiras belongs to the Mission of San 
Diego. It has not been collated with the vocabularies, which 
are, probably, too scanty to give definite results; there is no 
reason, however, to doubt its accuracy: — 

- ISagua anall arnai tacaguuch naguanetuuxp mamainulpo 
cayuca amaibo, mamatam meyayam canaao araat amaibo 
quexuic echasau naguagui hanacachon n-aguin nipil meneque 
pachls echeyuchap ohagua quexuic naguaich hacaquaihpo 
nameckaraee anipuchttch - guelichculapo. jNacuiuch-pambo- 
cucldieh-ciuatpo-hamat. Kapuija. 

A third branch, however, of this division, constituted by 
a language called the Cuchaii, of which a specimen is given 
by-Lieut. Whipple (vide supra), is still nearer to the latter 
ot’ those two forma of speech. 

There can be but little doubt that a combination of sounds 
expressed by the letters Chi in the Dieguno tongue, repre¬ 
sents the sound of the Mexican tl\ a sound of which the 
distribution has long drawn the attention of investigators. 
Common in the languages of Mexican, common in the lan¬ 
guages of the northern parts of Oregon, sought for amongst 
the languages of Siberia, it here appears — whatever may 
be its value as a characteristic — as Californian. The 
names of the Indians whose language is represented by the 
specimens just given arc not ascertained with absolute ex¬ 
actitude. Mofras mentions the Yunias and Amaquaquas. 

The Mission of San Luis Rcy etc Francia (to be distin¬ 
guished from that of San Luis Obispo) comes next as we 
proceed northwards.. 

Between 33%° and 3 i a new language makes its ap¬ 
pearance. This is represented by four vocabularies, two of 
which take the designation from the name of the tribe, and 
two from the Mission in which it is spoken. Thus, the 
Netela language of the United States Exploring Expedition 
is the samo as the San Juan Capistrano of Dr. Coulter, 
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d the Sac Gabriel of Dr. Coulter the same as the Kij 
of the United States Exploring Expedition. 

The exact relation of these two languages to each other 
is somewhat uncertain. They are certainly languages of 
the same group, if not dialects of the same language. In 
the case of r and l, a regular letter-change exists between 
them. Thus Dr. Coulter's tables give us 


English. * 

&AS Oawitei.. 

»San Juan (J 

moon . 

.. rnitarr . 


7uakr . 

.. paara . 

. pal. 

earth . 

.. ungkhur ... 

. ekliol. 

salt . 

. migurr. 

. fittgel. 

hot . 

.. oro . 



whilst in the United States Exploring Expedition, we find 


English. 

Ku. 

Nf.t-rt.a. 

moon . 

. moar. 


star . 

. .snot. 


water . 

. bar . 


bear . 

. hurnar . 



Of these forms of speech the San Gabriel or Kij is the more 
northern; the San Juan Capistrano or Netela being the near¬ 
est to the Dieguno localities. The difference between the 
two groups is pretty palpable. The San Gabriel and San 
Juan numerals of Mofras represent the Ketela-Kij language. 

it is remarked in Gallatin’s paper that there were certain 
coincidences between the Notela and the Shoshoni. There 
is no doubt as to the existence of a certain amount of like¬ 
ness between the two languages. 

Jujubit, Oaqullas, and Bibapot are the names of San Ga¬ 
briel tribes mentioned by Mofras. The Paternoster of the 
three last-named missions are as follows: — 

Longue- tic la Mission de San Gabriel. — Y Yonac y yogin 
tucu pugnaisa sujucoy motuanian inasarmi ma^in tuenpra 
mainland mtusme lnilfeosar y ya tucupar jiman bxi y yone 
masaxmi mitema coy aboxmi y yo mamainatar momojafeh milli 
y yakina abonac y yo no y yo ocaihuo coy jaxmea main itan 
momosaich coy jama juexmo huememes aich. Amen. Jesus. 

Langue de la Mission de San Juan Capistrano. — Ghana ech 
tupaiia ave onench , otune a cuachin, chame om reino, libi 
yb chosonec esna tupana chain nechetepe, micate tom eba 
chaom, pepsum yg cai oaycliamo y i juiugcalme cai ech. 
Dopupnn opco chame chum oyote. Amen. Jesus. 

Langue de la Mission de San Luiz Reif de Francia. — Cham 
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Jr^M/meg tu panga auc onan mo quiz cham to qai lia 
''oxia^clie nag orarcina li vi hiche ca noc yba heg ga y vi an 
qui ga topanga. Cham na cholane mini cha pan pitu mag 
ma jan polii cala cai qui cha me holloto gai tom chama o 
gui chag cay ne die cal me tus so Hi olo calrao alia linoc 
cliarae chain cho sivo. Amen. Jesus. 

The following is the Paternoster of tho Mission of San 
Fernando. It is taken from Mofras:— 

Y yorac yona taray tuciipuma sagoucb motoanian rnajarmi 
moin main mono rnuisml miojor y iactucupar. Pan yyogin 
gimiarnerin ni ajar mi mi fema coy 6 ogorna yio mamarimy 
mii, yiarma ogonug y yona, y yo ocaynen coijarmca main 
ytomo mojay coiyama huernu. Parima. 

The Mission oi San Fernando lies between that of San 
Gabriel and Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara’s channel (be¬ 
tween 34° and 34 l / 2 ° N. L.) runs between the mainland and 
.some small islands. From these parts we have two voca¬ 
bularies, Itevcly’s and Dr. Coulters. The former is known 
to me only through tho Mithridatcs, and has only three 
words that can be compared with the other: •— 

English. Revbly’s. Coultbh’s. 

one . paca . paka. 

two. 

three inapja . 

The Mission of Santa ines lies between that of Santa Bar¬ 
bara and that of San Luis Obispo, in 35 2 / 3 N. L.: which 
last supplies a vocabulary, one of Dr. Coulter's: — 


Revbly’s. 

paca . 

excb . shko/to. 

. jaesekh. 


English. 

San Luis Obispo. 

Santa . 

water . 

to . 

oh. 

stone . 

tkeup . 

kkeup. 

three . 

mislia . 

masekh. 

bow . 

takha . 

akha. 

salt . 

tepu. 

tipi. 


This is tho amount of likeness between the two forms of 
speech — greater than that between the Netela and Dieguno, 
but less than that between the Netela and Kij. 

Dr. Coulter gives us a vocabulary for the Mission of San 
Antonio, and the United States Exploring Expedition one 
from San Miguel, the latter being very short: 

English. San Mill hi.. English. San Miguel. 

man . luaijoai, logua. mother npai. 

woman tlehe. son . paser, pasel. 

father . tata. daughter paser, pasel.: 

20 





















head . to-buko. nose . te-n-ento. 

hair . tc-asakho. eyes . t-r-ugeuto. 

ears . te-n-tkliico. mouth . t-r-eliko (lak-uni, St. Rapk.) 

With the San Antonio it has six words in common, of 
which two coincide: c . g. in San Antonio man = -luah, mother 
= epJo. Besides which, the combination lr, and the pre¬ 
ponderance oLJnitials in /, are common to the two vocabu¬ 
laries. San Antonio is spoken about SG’/j 0 N. L. The nu¬ 
merals, too, are very si miliar, since the ki~ and ka- in 
the San Antonio numeration for one t two, seems non-radical: — 


English. San Miguel. 8an Antonio. 

one . told. ki-tol. 

two . kugsu . ka-kiahe. 

three . tlubahi . khip’hai. 

four . kesa .. kislia. 

five ... oldrato . ultraoh. 

six .... paiate. pain el. 

seven .. tepa.te’h. 

eight .. sratel . shaancl. 

nine ... tedi-tmp. teta-tsoi. 

ten . trap a.. tsoeli. 


It is safe to say that these two vocabularies represent one 
and the same language. 

About fifty miles to the north-west of St. Miguel lies La 
Soledad, for which we have a short vocabulary of Mr. 
Bale’s: — 


English. La Soledad. 

man . lirac. 

woman 'shmisdime. 

father . ni-ka-pa. 

mother ni-ka-na, 

son . ni-ki-nish. 

daughter ni-ka 


English. La Soledad. 

head . tsop. 

hair . worokli. 

ears . otslib. 

nose . us (cos, Cast am). 

eyes . hiin (bin, Tulatui). 

mouth . liai. 


Tiie word niku , which alone denotes daughter , makes the 
power of the syllable ka doubtful. Nevertheless, it is pro¬ 
bably non-radical. In ni-kz-msh, as opposed to nbktf-ncr, 
we have an apparent accommodation ( umlaut ); a phenomenon 
not wholly strange to the American form of speech. 

Is this the only language of* these parts ? Probably not. 
The numerals of language from this Mission are given by 
Mofras, and the difference between them and those of Mr. 
Hale is as follows: — 
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. two . oultes . utslie. 

three ..... kappes . kap-kha, 

four . oultezim. ut.jit, 

five . 1 . Ifaliizon . paritash. 

sir . hali-skakeni . imimiksha. 

seven .: kapka-mai .. udukslm. . 

eight . oultcm-mai .. taitemi. 

nine. . pnkke.*. watso. 

ten ... tam-chnkt . matsoso. 

There is some affinity, but it is not so close as one in an¬ 
other quarter; i. e. one with the Achastli and Ruslen. 

Between 36° and 37 (> N. L. lies the town of Monterey. 
For this neighbourhood we have the Ruslen east , and tlie 
Eslen west., the latter being called also Ecclemachs. Bour- 
goiiig and Be La Marion are the authorities for the scanty 
vocabularies of these two forms of speech , to which is ad¬ 
ded one of the Achastli. The Achastli, the Ruslen, and 
the Soledad of Mofras seem to represent one and the same 
language. The converse, however, does not hold good, i. e. 
the Soledad of Hale is not the Eslenes of Bourgoing and 
the Ecclemachs of De La Manon. This gives us four lan¬ 
guages for these* parts: — 

1 . The one represented by the San Miguel and San An¬ 
tonio vocabulary. 

2 . The one represented by the Soledad of Hale. 

3. The one represented by the Soledad of Mofras, the 
Achastli of De La Manon, and the Ruslen of Bourgoing. 

4. The one represented by the Eslen of Bourgoing and the 
Ecclemachs of Be La Manon, and also by a vocabulary yet 
to bo noticed, viz. that of the Mission of Carmel of Mofras. 


English. Carmel. Eslen. SonfcDAO (of Mofras ). Rlslv.n. 

tcnkala .enjala. 

oiiltes.ultis. 

jkappes .kappes. 

oultizim.uJtizim. 

haliizon .... Imli-izu. 

halisliakem linli-shakem. 
k ap kamai kaplum i ai-sliak cm. 
o u It o nmai u 11umai shak cm. 

pakkc.packe. 

tamchakt tamchait. 

20 * 


one pek.pek. 

two oulhaj.ulliaj . 

three koulep.julep .*.... 

four kamakous jamajiis .. 

five pemakala pemajala . 

six pegu a tan ai pegiuitanoi. 

seven knlukulanai julajualaiiei . 

eight kounailepla julep jualanei 
nine kakouslanaiJam a jayjualan ei 
ten tomoila .tomoila 
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now approach the parts of California which are best 
known the Bay of San Francisco in 38° N. L. For these 
parts the Mission of Dolores gives us the names of the fol¬ 
lowing populations: — t. Ahwastcs. 2. Olhones (Oostanos 
or Coastmen). 3. Altahruos. 4. Ronjonans. 5. Tulomos. , 

For the same parts we have vocabularies of four langua¬ 
ges which are almost certainly mutually unintelligible. 
Two are fy^jn Baer's B dir age; they were collected during 
the time of the Russian settlement at Ross. One represents 
the language of certain Indians called Olamentkc , the other 
that of certain Indians called Khivakhkimayu. The other two 
are from the second part of Schoolcraft. One is headed 06s- 
tano = the language of the Indians of the coast; the other 
Cushna. The language represented by the Cushna vocabu¬ 
lary can be traced as far inland as the Lower Sacramiento. 
Here we find the Bushw//;*/ for Pujuni), the Sec mini, the 
Yas mini) the Yaleswww, the hi emshaw, the Kiski, the Huk, 
and the Yukae tribes'; whose languages; or dialects; arc 
represented by three short vocabularies, collected by Mr. 
Dana, viz. the Pujuni, tlie Sekuinne, and the Tsamak. 

The following extract shows the extent to which these 
three forms of speech agree and differ: — 


English. 

man . 

woman . 

child . 

daughter ... 

head . 

hair . 

ear .:. 

eye . 

nose ...... 

mouth . 

neck . 

arm . 

hand . 

fingers . 

leg . 

foot . 

ioe .. 

house ........ 

how . 

arrow . 

shoes .. 

beads ........ 


Pujuni. 

* SlOKUMNE. 

Tsamak. 

(;.imc . 


. mailik. 

kele. 

.... kele. 

. kuh\ 

—. 



.. 

.... eti . 

_ 

t^lltQUl. 

... isol. 

. tqult<gil. 

oi. 

.. . ouo. 

. oi. 

onf>. 


. orro. 

watca. 

.... il. 

. hil. 

henka. 

.... sunn . 

— 

mol6 . 


— ' * 

t.okotdk . 

... kui .. 

. kulut. 

ma . 


. kalut. 

t<japai. 

.... ma . 

. tainsult or tamtqbt. 

tyikikup . 

... hiti . 

. teikikupj 

pai . 


. bimpi. 

katwp . 

.... pai . 

. pai. 

* »p . 


, -- 

lie . 


- — 

nl m mi i 



T •- _ _ 


soIwin 


__ 

... liawut.. 

-r- 
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sun .... 

day .... 

night 

fire, .... 

water 

river... 

stone 

tree * . 

grapes 

deer . 

bird . 

fish . 

salmon 

name 

good . 

bad ..... 

old . 

new . 

sweet 

sour . 

hasten 

run . 

walk . 

swim 

talk . 

sing . 

dance 

one . 

two . 

three 

four . 

five .... 
six ..... 
seven 
eight 

nine . 

ten ..... 


PirjUNi, 

liibi. 

oko. 

-oko. 


W •;... 

mom I, mop 
IcikoDk . 

o . 

h?* . 

wil . 


mai 


link 


tsltol .. 
iyc . 

;. 

wiwina 


ti... 

too no .. 

shupiii. 

poll cl .. 

mustic. 

tini, o (sic ). 

tap ui . 

petshei . 

matslmm,. 

tsliapanaka. 


Sf.kumnb. Tsamak. 


oko. . 

eki ..... 

1 »° . 

sa . 9a. 

mop. momi. 

mumdi.. munti. 

o... . 

tsa . . 

mnti . 

knt . kilt. 

tsit .. . 

pala.... - 

in ai. .■ 

iano. .. 

wenne... huk* 

. maidik 

hawil .. 

bo. .. . 

siuliik . —— 

oho . . 

iowa . 

gewa . . 

wiye . . 


emin . 

tsol ... . 

paio.. . 

wikto. . 

pen. . 

sapui . . 

tsi ..- 

mank . . 

tini, a (sic)..... - 

pens! (V) sic. 

tap an (?) sic. -- 

mutsnm .. . 

aduk . . 




On the Kassima River, a tributary of the S-acrainiento, 
about eighty miles from its mouth lives a tribe whose lan¬ 
guage is called the Talatui , and is represented by a voca¬ 
bulary of Mr. Dana’s. It- belongs, as Gallatin has suggested, 
to the same class with the language of San Raphael, as gi¬ 
ven in a vocabulary of Mr. Hale’s: — 
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English. 

T a lathi. 

»S.\>c Eapii; 

man . 

. save . 

... laiimritiva. 

woman . 

esuu . 

... kulaish. 

father . 

. ' tata . 

... api. 

daughter . 

. tele . 

... ai. 

head . 

. ti kit . 

... mo In. 

ear . 

. alok . 

... alokh. 

'7/^. 

. \vilai ... 

... shuta. 

nose . 

. uk . 

... hake. 

•mouth . 

. hubo .. 

... lakum. 

hand . 

. iku . 

... akue. 

foot . 

. stibei. 

... koio. 

sun . 

. hi ... 

... hi. 

day .. 

. hi uinu . 

... hi. 

night . 

. kfi-wil . 

... nuthiyuln. 

fire . 

. iv ike . 

... ivaik. 

water . 

. Aik . 

... kiik. 

stone .,. 

. saw a .. 

... lupoii. 

bird . 

. lime, ti . 

... kakali.s. 

house . 

. kodja . 

... kQ Hay a. 

one . 

. kenale . 

... kenai. 

two . 

ogo - k< > .. 

... oza. 




three . 

. leli- ko. 

... ialu- ka. 

four . 

oi^.u-ko . 

... wiag. 

five . 

kassa-ko . 

... keuekus. 

s ix . 

• ternebo . 

... patirak. 

seven . 

kanikuk (V) sic ... 

.. semlawi. 

eight . 

kauinda. 

.. wusuyn. 

nine . 

ooi. 

.. umaiuisk. 

ten . 

ekuye . 

.. kitsbish. 


North of San Francisco, at least along the coast, we have 
no vocabularies of any language undoubtedly and exclusive¬ 
ly Californian. Thus, the Lutuami, the Shasti and Palaik 
are, in all probability, common to California and Oregon. 
Of each of these languages Mr. Hale lias given us a voca¬ 
bulary. The Lutuami live on the headwaters of the river 
arid lake Tlamatl, or Clamet, conterminous on the south¬ 
east with the Palaiks, and on the south-west with the Shasti. 
The affinity between the Palaik and Lutuami seems to be 
somewhat greater than that between the Lutuami and Shasti. 

And now we have gone round California; for, contermi¬ 
nous , on the east, with the Lutuami and Shasti are the Wi¬ 
ll mast and Paduca with whom wc began, and it is only by 
the comparatively narrow strip of country occupied by the 
three tribes just enumerated that the great Paduca area is 
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\^^>SSrt^d/from the Pacific. How far the Slmsti ami Palaik 
in the direction of the head-waters of the Sacra- 
miento is uncertain. A separate language, however, seems 
to he represented by a vocabulary, collected by Mr. Dana 
from the Indians who lie about 250 miles from its mouth. From 
the Lutuami, the Slrnsti, the Palaik, and Jakon, northwards, 
and from the Pujuni, Talntui arid other dialects lower down 
the river, it seems distinct. It is just more like the Jakon 
than any other form of speech equally distant. Neither is 
it Shoshoni: — 


Ench.. IT. Sack. 

sun . was. 

fire . pOi 

water imvim. luorni Puj.Tsam. 

mop Sek. 

hair . to-mo-i. 

eye . tri-mut. 

arm . keole. 

finger . tsemnt. taint cut 

hand 7 'mm. 

leg . tole. kolo Taint. 

foot . ktamoso. 

knee- . liuiuk. 

deer . nop, 

mlmnn . monok. 


Enof,. U. 8a cnt. 

nose . tsono. tusina Jakon. 

surna Sek. 

mouth . kal. khai Jakon. hai 

Soledad. 

chin . kentiknt. 

forehead tei. 

knife .kelekele. 

iron . kelekele. 

grape ..uyulu. 

rush . tso. 

eat .. ba, has. 

see . wila. 

go . hara. 


Slight as is this preponderance of affinity with the Jakon, 
it is not to be ignored altogether. The displacements be¬ 
tween the two areas Lave been considerable and though the 
names of as- many as five intermediate tribes are known, 
we have no specimens of their languages. These tribes are — 

1 . The Kau&f between the rivers*Uinkwa and (damot, and 
consequently not far from the head-waters of the Sacra- 
miento. 

2 . 3. The Tsai el and Killiwashat, on the Umkwa. 

4. The Saintskla between these and the Jakon, the Jakon 
being between the Tkitskanai and Umkwa. 

Now as these last are Athabaskan, there must have been 
displacement. But there are further proofs. North of the 
isolated and apparently intrusive Tlatskanai lie' the Nsie- 
tshawas — isolated and apparently intrusive also; since they 
belong to the great Atiuy stock of Frazer's River. 

The Jakon, then, and the Indians of the Upper Sacra- 
miento may belong to the same stock — a stock which 
will be continuous in its area in case intermediate tribes 
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referable to it, and interrupted in its area if they do 
Vt any rate, the direction of the Jakons is important. 

The following Paternosters from Mofras, referable to the 
parts about San Francisco, require fixing. They can pro¬ 
bably be distributed among the languages ascribed to that 
district — not, however, by the present writer: — 

Langue de la Mission de Santa Clara. — x\ppa maerdne 
md saura saraahtiga eleepuhmem' imragat, sacan maerene 
mensaraah assnevy nouman onrun macari pircca nurna ban 
saraahjga poluraa maerene souhaii naltis anat macrene neena, 
ia annanet maerene meena, ia annanet macrene macrec equetr 
maccari nouinbasi macro annan, non marote jessember ma¬ 
crene in eekoue tamouniri innam tattahne, icatrarca oriiet 
macrene equets naeearitkoun och X Jesus. 

Lang tie de la. Mission dc Sonia Ines. — Dios caquicoeo upale- 
quen alapa, quiaenicho opte; pnquininigng. qnique eeeuet 
upalacs huatalmc itimisshup canechc alapa. tTlamuhu. ilahu- 
lalisahue. Picsiyug equepe ginsucutaniyug uquiyagmagin, 
cauechcquique qnisagin sueutanagun utiyagmaviyug peux 
hoyug quie utie lex uleehop santequiyung ilautechop. Amen. 
Jesus. 

Langue de la Vallee de Los Tnlares. — Appa macquen erig- 
nirao, tasunimac emracat, jinn in eccey macquen unisinmac 
macqucn quitti dnd soteyma erinigmo: sumimac macquen 
hainjanm jinnan guara ayei; sun nun maqueri quit ti enesti- 
numac ayacma: aquectsem unisimtac nininti equetmini: jun- 
nfi macquen equetmini era men. 

Langue Gniluco dc la Mission de Sun Francisco. — Alla-igame 
nmtryocuse mi zahua om mi yahuatail cha usqui etra shon 
imir tzecali Ziam pac onjinta mul zhalige Nasovate chelegua 
mul znatzoitze tzecali ziematan zchtitiiJaa chalehua mesqui 
pihuatzite yteima omahua. Eraqui. Jesus. 

Langue Chocouge?n du Bio del Sacramento. — Api maco su 
lileco ma ndnas mi aues oinai macono mi taucuchs oydpa 
mi tauco chaquenit opu neyatto chequenit opu liletto. Tu 
maco muyo genum ji naya macono sucuji sulia macono ma- 
cocte, chaue mat opu ma suli mayaco. Maeoi yangia ume 
omutto, ulcmi macono omu incapo. Nette esa Jesus. 

Langue Joukiausme de la Mission de San Raphael. — Api 
maco sa liieto mandnas ini dues onia mdeono michauka oiopa 
mitauka ebakenit opu negata chakcnit opu liieto, tumako 
muye quenunjo naya macono sucuji sulia maedno masojtc 
ehake mat opu ma suli mayaco maco yangia ume omut uleini 
macono omu in capo. Netenti Jesus. 
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The numerals given by Mofras are as follows 


Eni; i,. 

Pan Luis 
(Obispo). 

San Juan 
Capistrano: 

San Gabtukt.. 

one . 

tchoumou. 

soupouhe. 

poukoit. 

Irvo . 

eschiou ..... 

houah . 

guepe. 

pagi. 

three . 

micha . 

paai. 

four . 

paksi . 

houasah . 

quiitclm. 

five . 

tizeoui.. 

maha . 

makai. 

six ..... 

kftoukouia 

pomkalilo 

pabai. 

seven . 

ksotiamiche 

choncliotii 

quaclVacabia. 

eight 

scorno . 

ouasa-kabia 

qucquaclia. 

nine . 

scomno-tehi 

ouasa-raaha 

rnajai-cavia. 

ten .. 

touymile. 

ouikinmaha 

•quejemajai. 



ADDENDUM. — (Oct 14, 1853.) 

* 

Since the previous paper was read, f 'Observations on some* 
of the Indian dialects of Northern California, by G. Gibbs/’ 
have appeared in the 3rd Part of Schoolcraft (published 
1853) {vide np. 420—445). 

The vocabularies, which are given in a tabulated form, 
are for tbe following twelve languages: — 

l. Tchokoyem. 2. Copeh. 3, Kulanapo. 4. Yukai. 5. 
Choweshak. 6. Batemclakaiee. 7. Weeyot. 8. Wishok. 
0 . Weitspek. 10. Iloopah. 11. Tahlewah. 12. Ehnek. 

Besides which three others have heen collected, but do 
not appear in print, viz.: — 

1. The Watsa-he-wa,' spoken by one of the bands of the 
Shasti family. 

2 . The Howteteoh. 

3. The Nabittse. 

Of these the Tchokoyem = the Chocwyem of the Sacra- 
miento. and the Joukiousme or San Raphael of. Mofras; also 
Gallatin's San Raphael, and (more or less) the Talatui. 

The Copeh is something (though less) like the short Up¬ 
per Sacramiento specimen of the preceding paper. 

The Yukai is, perhaps, less like the Pujuni, Sekume, and 
Tsamak vocabularies than the Copeh is to the Upper Sa¬ 
cramiento. Still, it probably belongs to the same class, 
since it will be seen that the Milk and Yukai languages arc 
members of the group that Mr. Dana's lists represent. The 
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JCnlanapo has a clear preponderance of affinities with the 
Yukae. 

The (Jhoweshak and Batemdakaiee are allied. So are — 
The VVeeyot and the Wisliok; in each of which the sound 
expressed by ll’ occurs. These along with the "VVeitspek 
take m as the possessive prefix to the parts of the human 
body, and have other points of similarity. 


Ekoush. "Wkevot. VVlHHOSK. 

hair . pah’tl. paht’J. 

foot . welhlvtl. wehlihl. 


The Hoopah is more interesting than any. The names 
of the parts of the human body, when compared with the 
Navaho and Jecorilla, are as follows: — 


English. 

Hoopah. 

head . 

.... okheh . 

forehead . 


face . 


eye .. 


nose .. 

hunt elm ... 

teeth . 


tongue . 

.... east ha . 

ear . 

.... hotcheweh 

hair . 


i neck . 


arm . 

... hoithlani .. 

hand ..... 

.... hollali . 


Xavaho. Jkcorii.i.a, 


hut*sc .. 

.... it-se. 

hut-tali . 

.... pin-nay. 

Inm-ne. 

.... - 

htirmah. 

.... pindah. 

hutchin. 

.... witchcss. 

howgo . 

... ogho. 

liotso.. 

... easahte. 

hutdiah. 

.... wickyali. 

liotso. 

... itsc. 

huckquuss. 


butcon . 

... witse. 

lmllah . 

... wislali. 


Hero the initial combination of h and some other letter is 
(after the manner of so many American tongues) the pos¬ 
sessive pronoun'—• alike in both the Navaho and Hoopah; 
many of the roots being also alike. Now the Navaho and 
Jccorilla are Athabaskan, and the Hoopah is probably Atlia- 
baskan also. 

The Tahlewah and Ehnek are but little like each other, 
and little like any other language. 

Although not connected with the languages of California, 
there is a specimen in the volume before us of a form of 
speech which has been already noticed in these Transactions, 
and which is by no means clearly defined. In the 28th 
Number, a vocabulary of the Ahncnin language is shown to 
be the same as that of the Fall-Indians of Umfreville. In 
Gallatin this Ahncnin vocabulary is quoted as Arapaho , or 
Alsina. Now it is specially stated that these Arapaho or 
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Isma Indians are those who are also (though inconveniently 
or erroneously) called the Graft Venires, the Biy 'Betties and 
the Minilares' of the Prairie— ail names for the Indians 
about the Falls of the Saskachewan, and consequently of 
Indians far north. 

But this was only one of the populations named Arapaho. 
Other Arapahos are found on the head-waters of the rlatte 
and Arkansas. Who were these? Gallatin connected them 
at once with those of the Saskachewan—but it is doubt¬ 
ful whether he went on better grounds than the name. A 
vocabulary was wanted. 

The volume in question supplies one — collected by Mr. 
J. S. Smith. It shows that the two Arapahos are realiy 
members of one and the.same class — in language as well 
as in name. 

Upon the name itself more light requires to be thrown. 
Tn an alphabetical list of Indian populations in the same 
volume with the vocabulary, from winch we learn that the 
new specimen is one of the sou/hern (and not the northern ) 
Arapaho, it is stated that, the word means "pricked” or 
"tattooed” In what language? Perhaps in that of the Ara-, 
paho themselves; perhaps in that of the Sioux—since it 
is a population of the Sioux class which is in contact with 
both the Arapahos, 

Again— if the name be. native, which of the two divisions 
uses it? the northern or the southern? or both? If both 
use it, how comes the synonym Ahnenin? How, too, comes 
the form Atshm V Is it a typographical error? The present 
writer used the same MS. with Gallatin and found the name 
to be Ahnenin .. 

To throw the two Arapahos into ono and the same class 
is only one step in our classification. Can they be referred 
to any wider and more general division? A ohyenne voca¬ 
bulary is to be found in the same table; and Schoolcraft 
remarks that the two languages are allied. So they are. 
Now reasons have been given for placing the Shyenne in 
the great Algonkin class (Philolog . Trans., and Transactions 
of the American FAhnoloyical Society , vol. ii. p. cxi.). 

• There arc similar affinities with the BlackfooL Now, in 
the 'paper of these Transactions already referred to, it is 
stated that the affinities of the Blackfoot "are miscellaneous; 
more, however, with the Algonkin tongues than with those'* 
of any recognized groupGallatin takes the same view 
( Transactions of American KihnoL Soc. vol. ii. p. exiii.). 


! No; ‘28. vol, ii. p, 34, Jan. 24, 1845, 
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x'his gives as recent addition's to the class in question, the 
Blackfoot — the Shyenne — the Arapaho. 

The southern Arapaho are immigrants, rather than indi- 
s/entr, in their present localities. So are the Shyennes, with 
whom they are conterminous. 

The original locality of the southern Arapahos was on the 
Saskaofiewan; that of the Shyennes on the Red River. 
Hence, the affinity between their tongues represents an af¬ 
finity arising out of their relations anterior to their migra¬ 
tion southward. 
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ON CERTAIN ADDITIONS TO THE ETH¬ 
NOGRAPHICAL PHILOLOGY OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA, WITH REMARKS UPON THE 
SO-CALLED ASTEK CONQUEST 
OF MEXICO. 

IlEA D 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 12, 1854. 

In Central America we have two points for which our 
philological data have lately received additions, viz. the parts 
about the Lake Nicaragua and the Isthmus of Darien. 

For the parts about the Lake of Nicaragua, the chief 
authority is Mr. Squier; a writer with whom wo differ in 
certain points, but, nevertheless, a writer who has given us 
both materials and results of great value. The languages 
represented, for the first time, by his vocabularies are four 
in number, of which three are wholly new, whilst one gives 
us a phenomenon scarcely less important than an absolutely 
fresh form of speech; viz. the proof of the occurrence of a 
known language in a new, though not unsuspected, locality. 

To these four a fifth may be added; but, as that is one 
already illustrated by the researches of Henderson, Cotheal 
and others, it does not.conic under the category of new mate¬ 
rial. This language is that of the 

Indiana of die Mosquito coast, — Respecting these Mr. Squier 
commits himself to the doctrine that they arc yiorc or less 
Carib. They may be this in physiognomy. They may also 
be so in respect to their civilization, or want of civilization; 
and perhaps this is all that is meant, the words of our author 
being, that “upon the low alluvions, and amongst the dense 
dank forests of the Atlantic coast, there exist a few scanty, 
wandering tribes, maintaining a precarious existence by 
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hunting and fishing, with little or no agriculture, destitute 
of civil organization, with a debased religion, and generally 
corresponding’ with the Oaribs of the islands, to whom they 
sustain close affinities. A portion of their descendants, still 
further debased by the introduction of negro blood, may still 
be found in the wretched Moseos or Mosquitos. The few 
and scattered Melehoras, on the river St. Juan, are certainly 
of Carib stoeET, and it is more than provable that the same 
is true of the Wooiwas, Kamas, Toacas, and Poyas, and also 
of the other tribes on the Atlantic coast, further to the south¬ 
ward, towards Chiriqui Lagoon, and collectively denominated 
Bravos/' — Central America and Nicaragua , ii. pp. 308-300. 

Nevertheless, as has been already stated, the language is 
other than Carib. It is other than Carib, whether we look 
to the Moskito or the Woolwa vocabularies. It is other than 
Carib, and admitted by Mr. Squier to be so. The previous 
extract has given us his opinion; what follows supports it 
by his reasons. “I have said that the Indians of the Atlan¬ 
tic coast of Nicaragua, the Moseos and others, were probably 
of Carib stock. This opinion is founded not only upon the 
express statements of Herrara, who says that ‘the Carib 
tongue was much spoken in Nicaragua/ but also upon their 
general appearance, habits and inodes of life. Their language 
does not appear to have any direct relationship with that of 
the Southern Oaribs, but is, probably, the same, or a dialect 
of the same with that spoken around what is now called 
Chiriqui Lagoon, near the Isthmus of Panama, and which 
was originally called Chiribiri or Chraibici, from which comes 
Gomera's Caribici, or Carib.” In a note we learn that “thir¬ 
teen leagues from the Gulf of Nicova, Oviedo speaks of a 
village called Carabizi, where the same language was spoken 
as at Chiriqui, v &c. 

Of the Melchora we have no specimens. For each and 
every tribe, extant or extinct, of the Indians about the Chiri¬ 
qui Lagoon we want them also. The known vocabularies, 
however, for the parts nearest that locality are other than 
Carib. 

Let us, however, look further, and we shall find good 
reasons for believing that, certain populations of the parts in 
question are called, by the Spaniards of their neighbour¬ 
hood, Oaribs, much in the same way that they, along with 
nine-tenths of the other aborigines of America, are called 
Indians by us. “The region of Oh an tales/' writes Mr. Squier, 
“was visited by my friend Mr. Julius FrocVbel, in the summer 
of this year (1851). lie penetrated to the head-waters of 
the Iiio Mieo, Escondido, or Blue-fields, where lie found the 
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^ 5 ' tu be agriculturalists, partially civilized, and gener 

ly. .^peaking the Spanish language. They are called Oaribs 
by : tEeir Spanish neighbours/' &c. But their language, of 
which Mr. Froebcl collected a ..vocabulary, published by Mr. 
Squier, is, like the rest, other than Carib . 

It may, then, safely be said, that the Carib character of 
the Moskito Indians, &c. wants confirmation. 

Nicaragua. A real addition to. our knowledge is supplied 
by M. Squier concerning the Nicaraguans. The statement 
of Oviedo as to the tribes between the Lake of Nicaragua 
and thfe Pacific, along with the occupants of the islands in 
the lake itself, being Mexican rather, than indigenous, he 
confirms. He may be said to prove it; since he brings 
specimens of the language ( Niquiran , as he calls it), which 
is as truly Mexican as the language of Sydney or New York 
is English. 

The Mexican character of the Nicaraguan language is a 
definite addition to ethnographical philology. It may now 
be considered as settled, that one of the languages of the 
parts under notice is intrusive, and foreign to its present 
locality. 

The remaining vocabularies represent four indigenous forms 
of speech; these (three of them of Mr. Squicr’s own earliest 
publication, and one known before) being — 

1 . The Chorotegan or Diriari of Squier—This was collect¬ 
ed by the author from the Indians of Masaya, on the north¬ 
ern frontier of the Niquiran, Nicaraguan, Mexican or Astck 
area. 


2. The Nagrandan of Squier — This was collected by the 
author from the Indians of Subtiaba, in the plain of Leon, 
to the north of the Niquiran or Mexican area. 

3. The Chontales, or Woolwa, of Froebcl; Ohontal being 
the name of the district, Woolwa, of the tribe. 

4. The Mosquito (or Waikna) of the coast. 

To these four indigenous tongues (the Mexican of Nica¬ 
ragua being dealt with as a foreign tongue), what have we 
to say in the w r ay of classification? 

It is safe to say that the Nagrandan, Dirian, and Woolwa, 
are more like each other than they are to the Mosca, Mos¬ 
quito, or Waikna. And this is important, $inee, when 
Froebel collected the Woolwa vocabulary, he found a tradi¬ 
tion of their having come originally from the shores of Lake 
Managua; this being a portion of the Dirian and Nagrandan 
area. If so, the classification would be,— 

a . Dirian, Nagrandan, and Ohontal, or Woolwa (Wuhva) 

b. Mosquito, or Waikna. 
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The value of these two divisions is, of course, uncertain; 
and, in the present state of our knowledge, it would be pre¬ 
mature to define it. Equally uncertain is the value of the 
subdivisions of the first class. All that can be said is, that 
out of four mutually unintelligible tongues, three seem rather 
more allied to each other than the fourth. 

Besides the vocabulary of the Nagrandan of Mr. Squier, 
there is a grammatical sketch by Col. Francesco Diaz Zapata. 

Veragua — We pass now from the researches of Mr. Squier 
in Nicaragua to those of Mr. 13. ftcomann, Naturalist to the 
Herald, for the Isthmus of Panama. The statement of Colonel 
Galindo, in the Journal of the Geographical Society, that 
the native Indian languages of Honduras, Nicaragua, San 
Salvador, and Costarica, had been replaced by the Spanish, 
has too implicitly been adopted; by no one, however, more 
so than the present writer. The same applies to Veragua. 

Here, Dr. Seemann has supplied: — 

1. The Savaneric, from the northernmost part of Veragua. 

2 . The Bayano, from the river Chepo. 

3 . The Cholo, widely spread in Now Grenada. This is 
the same as Dr. Cullen’s Yule. 

Specimens of the San Bias, or Manzanillo Indians, are still 
desiderated, it being specially stated that the number of 
tribes is not less than four, and the four languages belong¬ 
ing to them as different. 

All that can at present be said of the specimens before 
us is, that they have miscellaneous, but no exact and delinite 
affinities. 

Mexicans of Nicaragua. From the notice of these additions 
to our data for Central America in the way of raw material, 
we proceed to certain speculations suggested by the presence 
of tlie Mexicans of Nicaragua in a locality so far south of 
the city of Mexico as the banks and islands of the lake of 
that name. 

First as to their designation. It is not Astek (or Asleca) y 
as was that of the allied tribes of Mexico. Was it native, 
or was it only the name which their-neighbours gave thenar 
Was it a word like Deutsch (applied to the population of 
Westphalia, Oldenburg, the Rhine districts, &c.), or a word 
like German and Allemand? Upon this point no opinion is 
hazarded. 

Respecting, however, the word Astek (As tec a) itself, the 
present writer commits himself to the doctrine that it was 
no native name at all, and thal it was a word belonging to 
the Maya , and foreign to the Mexican, class of languages. 
It was as foreign to the latter as Welsh is to the language 
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tish Principality; as German or Allemagne to the 
Low Dutch forms of speech; as barbarus to the 
languages in contact with the Latin and Greek, but not them- 
\ selves either one or the other. 

On the other hand, it was a Maya word, in the way that 
Welsh and German are English, and in the way that Allc- 
marul is a French one. 

It was a word belonging to the country into which the 
Mexicans intruded, and to the populations upon which they 
encroached. These called their invaders Asteca , just as the 
j Scotch Gael calls an Englishman, a Saxon. 

a. The form is Maya, the termination -eca being common 
whereever any form of the Maya speech is to be found. 

b. It is too like the word Huasteca to be accidental. Now, 
IJuastcca is tlie name of a language spoken in the parts about 

I Tampico; a language separated in respect to its geographi¬ 
cal position from the other branches of the Maya family, (for 
which Guatemala and Yucatan are the chief' localities) but 
not separated (as is indicated in the MUhridates ) from these . 

( same Maya tongues philologically. Hence Huasteca is a Maya * 
word; and what Huasteca is, Asteca is likely to be. 

The isolation of the Huasteca branch of the Maya family 
indicates invasion, encroachment, conquest, displacement; 
the invaders, &c. being the Mexicans, called by themselves 
by some name hitherto undetermined, but by the older oc- 
* eupants of the country, Aslek. 

It is believed, too, though this is more or less of an obiter 
dictum , that nine-tenths of the so-called Mexican civilization, 
as indicated by its architecture, &c., was Maya, i. e. was re¬ 
ferable to the old occupants rather than to the new invaders; 
standing in the same relation to that of the Mexicans, strictly ‘ 
speaking, as that of Italy did to that of the Goths and Lom¬ 
bards. 

Whence came these invaders? The evidence of the phonetic 
part of the language points to the parts about Quadra and 
Vancouver’s Island, and to the populations of the Upper 
Oregon — populations like the Chinuk, the Salish, the Atna, 
&c. Here, for the first time, we meet with languages where 
the peculiar phonesis of the Mexican language, the preponde¬ 
rance of the sound expressed by reappears. For all the 
intermediate parts, with one or two exceptions, the character 
of the phonesis is Maya, t. e . soft, vocalic, and marked by the 
absence of those harsh elements that characterize the Mexi¬ 
can, the Chinuk, and the Atna equally. The extent to which 
the glossarial evidence agrees with the phonetic has yet to 
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bo investigated, the doctrine here indicated being a sugges¬ 
tion rather than aught else. 

So is the doctrine that both the Nicaraguan and Mexican 
invasions were maritime. Strange as this may sound in the 
case of an ordinary American population, it should not do 
so in the case of a population deduced from the Chitiuk 
and Salish areas and from the archipelago to the north of 
Quadra’s ancPVancouver’s island. * However, it is not the 
fact itself that is of so much value. The principle involved 
in its investigation is weightier. This is, that the distribution 
of an allied population, along a coast, and at intervals , is prirnd 
facie evidence of the ocean having been the path along which 
they moved. 


NOTE (1850). 

For exceptions to the doctrine here suggested see Notes on the last 
paper. 
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HONOURABLE CAPTAIN EITZKOY’S ON 
THE ISTHMUS OP PANAMA, 


PUBLISHED 


IN THE TEA NS A CTION B OF THE ROYAL 
G EOG R A PH 10 A L SO CI ET Y. 

NOVEMBER 25 . 1850 . 


On the Language of Central America . 


In Yucatan the structure and details of the language are 
sufficiently known, and so are the ethnological affinities of the 
tribes who speak it. This language is the Maya tongue, and 
its immediate relations are with the dialects of Guatemala. It 
is also allied to the Huasteca spoken so far N. as the Textan 
frontier, and separated from the other Maya tongues by dialects 
of the Totonaca and Mexican. This remarkable relationship was 
known to the writers of the Mithridates. 

In South America the language begins to be known when we 
reach the equator; e. g. at Quito the Inca language of the Peruvian 
begins, and extends as far south as the frontier of Chili. 

So much for the extreme points; between which the whole 
intermediate space is very nearly a terra incognita. 

In Honduras, according to Colonel Galindo, the Indians are ex¬ 
tinct; and as no specimen of their language has been preserved 
from the time of their existence as a people, that state is a blank 
in philology. 

So also are San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Eica; in all 
of which there are native Indians , but native Indians who speak 
Spanish. Whether this implies the absolute extinction of the 
native tongue is uncertain: it is only certain that no specimens 
of it are kuown. 

The Indian of the Moskito coast is known; and that through 
both vocabularies and grammars. It is a remarkably unaffiliated 
language—more so than any one that I have ever compared. 
Still, it has a few miscellaneous affinities; just enough to save it 
from absolute isolation. When we remember that the dialects with 
which it was conterminous are lost, this is not remarkable. Pro- 
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dy it represents a large class, t. e . that which comprise 
^Hhmguages of Central America not allied to the Maya, and the 
languages of New Grenada. 

Between the Moskito country and Quito there are only two 
vocabularies in' the Mithridates, neither of which extends far be¬ 
yond the numerals. One is that of the dialects of Veragua called 
Darien, and fleeted by 'Wafer; the otlier tlie numerals of the 
famous Muysca language of the plateau of Santa Fd do Bogota. 
With these exceptions, the whole philology of New Grenada is 
unknown, although the old missionaries counted the mutually un¬ 
intelligible tongues by tlie dozen or score. More than one modern 
author — the present writer amongst others — has gone so far as 
to state that all the Indian languages of New Grenada are extinct. 

Such is not the case. The following vocabulary, which in any 
other part of the w r orld would bo a scanty one, is for the parts in 
question of more than average value. It is one with which 1 have 
been kindly favoured by Dr. Cullen, and which represents the 
langunge or the Cholo Indians inhabiting part, of the Isthmus of 
Darien^ east of the river Chuquanaqua, which is watered by the 
river Pava and its branches in and about lat. 8° 15' N., and long. 
77° 20' W.:— 


English. 

Choi.o. 

English. 

Cholo. 

Water 

pay to 

Leon, i.e. large 


Fire 

lu boor 

tiger 

inulmd pooroo 

Sun 

pcsea 

Kiver 

thO 

Moon 

hedecho 

liiver Tuyra 

logv room u 

Tree 

pachru 

Large man 

mocktmi dctislra 

Leaves 

ch unk a 

Little man 

moc/und zachc 

House 

dhe 

An iguana 

ipbga 

Man 

mocht'na 

Lizard 

horke 

Woman 

nmena 

Snake 

lam a 

Child 

wOrddcke 

Turkey, wild 

zdmo 

Thunder 

pa 

Parrot, 

carre 

Canoe, or) 


Guacharacabird 

bulleebuUec 

Chin go / 

hahodrooma 

Guaca bird 

pavora 

Tiger, i.c. jaguar 

imCimti 

Lazimba 

loosce 


The tide is rising 
The tide is falling 
Where are you going 
Whence do yon conic 
Let us go 
Let us go bathe 


tobiroooor 

eribudo 

amonya 

zamabima zebuloo 

v:onda 

won do cuide 


The extent to which they differ from the languages of Vene¬ 
zuela and Colombia may be seen from the following tables of the 
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to Dr. Cullen’s list, and tlie equally short ones of 
of the Orinoco : — 



English 

water 

English 

moon 

Cholo 

payto 

Cholo 

hedccho 

Quichua 

unit 

Quichua 

quilla 

Omagua 

uni 

Omagua 

yase 

Salivi 

cagua 

Arawak 

cattehee 

May pure 

ucru 

Yarura 

goppe 

Ottomaea 

ia 

Betoi 

tco-ro 

Betoi 

ocudh 

Maypure 

chejctpi 

Yarura. 

uvi 

Salivi 

vexio 

Dari on 

(lu l ah 

Darien 

nie 

Carib 

luuna 

Zanniea 

ketokhi 

English 

fire 

English 

man 

Cholo 

itiboor 

Cholo 

mohina 

Quichua 

nina 

Quichua 

ecari 

Omagua 

lata 

— 

rttna 

Salivi 

egusta 

Salivi 

eocco 

May pure 

catli 

Maypure 

cajarrachini 

Ottomaea 

nit a 

mo 

Betoi 

futui 

Ottomaea 

andera 

Yarura 

coride 

Yatura 

pumt} 

Carib 

onato 

Muysca 

muysca 



— 

cha 

English 

sun 

Carib 

oquiri 

Cholo 

pesea 



Quichua 

inti 

English 

woman 

Omagua 

huarassi 

Cholo 

wuena 

Salivi 

name sec heciico 

Quichua 

huarmi 

Maypure 

chic 

Maypure 

Untold 

Betoi 

tcd'Umasoi 

Yarura 

ibi 

Yarura 

do 

-- 

ain 

Muysca 

su a 

Betoi 

r6 

Carib 

veiou 

Ottomaea 

dhdtta 


i 


j 

) 


NOTE. 


Exceptions to the statement concerning the. Now (Grenada, I,ho San 
Salvador, and the Moskito languages will bo found in the Notes upon 
the next paper. 
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ON Til ETLANGli AGES OF NORTHERN, 
WESTERN, AND CENTRA!/ 
AMERICA. 

READ MAY 9 T H. I8jG. 


The present paper is a supplement to two well-known con¬ 
tributions to America philology by the late A. Gallatin. The 
first was published in the second volume of the Archreolqgia 
Americana, and gives a systematic view of the languages 
spoken within the then boundaries of the United States; these 
being the River Sabine and the Rocky Mountains, Texas 
being then Mexican, and, a fortiori , New Mexico and Cali¬ 
fornia; Oregon, also, being common property between the 
Americans and ourselves. The second is a commentary, in 
the second volume of the Transactions of the American Eth¬ 
nological Society, upon the multifarious mass of philological 
data collected by Mr. Hale, during the United States Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition, to which lie acted as official and pro¬ 
fessional philologue; onlv, however, so far as they applied 
to the American parts of Oregon. The groups of this latter 
paper — the paper of the Transactions as opposed to that 
of the Arclueologia — so far as they are separate from those 
of the former, are — 

J. The Kitunaha. 

2. The Tsihaili-Selish. 

3. The Sahaptin. 

4. The Waiilatpu. 

5. The Tsimik or Chinook 
<i. The Kalapuya. 

To which add the Arrapaho, a language of Kansas, con¬ 
cerning which information had been obtained since 1828, 
the date of the first paper. Of course, some of these fa¬ 
milies extended beyond the frontiers of the United States, 
so that any notice of them as American carried with it so 


7. Tlic Jakon. 

8. The Lutnami. 

9. The Shasti. 

10. The Palaik. 

11. The Slioshoni or Snake In¬ 

dians’ 
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•\ much information respecting them to the investigators of 
thephBofogy of the Canadas, the Hudson's Bay Territory, 
or Mexico. 

Again — three languages, the Eskimo, and Kenai, and 
Takulli, though not spoken within the limits of the United 
States, were illustrated. Hence, upon more than one of the 
groups of the papers in question there still remains some¬ 
thing to be said; however much the special and proper sub¬ 
ject of the present dissertation may be the languages that 
lay beyond the pale of Gallatin's researches. 

The first groups of tongues thus noticed for the second 
time are — 

I. The Iroquois, and 

II. The Sioux. I have little to say respecting these fa¬ 
milies except that they appear to belong to some higher class, 
— a class which, without being raised to any inordinate 
value, may eventually include not only these two now dis¬ 
tinct families, but also the Catawba, Wbccoon, Cherokee, 
Choctah , and (perhaps) Caddo groups, — perhaps also the 
Pawni and its ally the Biccaree. 

III. The Algonkin Group. — The present form of this 
group differs from that which appears in the Arclneologia 
Americana, by exhibiting larger dimensions. Nothing that 
was then placed within has since been subtracted from it; 
indeed, subtractions from any class of Gallatin’s making 
arc well-nigh impossible. In respect to additions, the case 
stands differently. 

Addition of no slight importance have been made to the 
Algonkin group. The earliest was that of — 

The Bethuck . — The Bethuek is the native language of 
Newfoundland. In 1846, the collation of a Bethuck voca¬ 
bulary enabled me to state that the language of the extinct, 
or doubtfully extant, aborigines of that island was akin to 
those of the ordinary American Indians rather than to the 
Eskimo; further investigation showing that, of the ordinary 
American languages, it was Algonkin rather than aught else. 

A sample of the evidence of this is to be found in the 
following table; a table formed, not upon the collation of 
the whole MS., but only upon the more important words 
contained in it. 


English , son. 

Bethuck, mageraguis. 

(Tee, eqitms. 

Ojibbeway, ningwim j_ 

- negwis i my son. 


Ottawa, kwis. 

Micmac, unqucce. 

Pass ama quo cl dy, n'hos. 

Narragansetts, nummuckiesc - 
myson. 
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claw tiro , quissau = his son. Micmac , mootoowcen. 


Ciami , akwissima. 

—— , nngmssah. 
Shawnoe , koisso. 

Sack & Fox ncckwessa. 
Monomeni, nekcesh. 


Abenaki, nootarvce . 

English , smoko. 
Bethuck , bassdik. 
Abenaki, eitoodake. 



English , girl. A 
Bethuck, mmseesh . 

Cree, squama. 

Oj ibb eway, ekmaizais. 

Ottawa, aquesens. 

Old Algonkin, ickwessen. 
Shesliatapoosli, squashish. 
Passamaquoddy, pelsguasis. 
Narragansetts., squasese. 
Montatig, squass es. 

Sack & Fox, slcwessah. 

Ore, emmsis sa child. 
Sheahatapoosh, awash = child. 

English , mouth. 

Bethuck, mamadlhun. 

Is anticoke, mettoon. 
Massachusetts, muttoon , 
Narragansetts, wutloon . 
Penobscot, mtuloon. 

Acadcan, melon . 

Micmac, toon. 

Abenaki v ootooji. 

Englisfy , nose. 

Bethuck, gheen. 

Miami, keouane. 


English , oil. 

Bethuck, emet. 

Micmac, memaye. 

Ab en aki, pemmee. 

English , sun. 

Bethuck, kniSe . 

Cree, &c. , kisis. 

Abenaki, kesvs. 

Mohican, kesogh. 

I) e la ware, gish ukh. 

Illinois , kisipol. 

Shawnoe, kesalhwa . 

Sack & Fox, kejessoah. 
Menomeni, kmjsho. 

Passamaqtioddy, kisos === moon. 
Abenaki, kisus ~ moon. 
Illinois, kisis — moon. 

Cree, kesecow == day. 

Ojibbeway, kifik— day and light, 
Ottawa, kijik= ditto. 

Abenaki, kiseoukou = ditto. 
Delaware, gieshku === ditto. 
Illinois, kisik =. ditto. 

Shawnoe, keeshqua ditto/ 

Sack & Fox, keeshekeh ==s ditto. 


English , teeth. 
Bethuck , boebodza. 
Micmac, ncebeet . 
Abenaki , ncebeet. 

English , hand. 
Bethuck , rnaemed. 
Micmac , pactcen. 
Abenaki , mpateen, 

English , ear. 

Bethuck , mootchmian . 


English , fire. 

Bethuck , boobeeshawt 
Cree, esquUU , scoulay. 

Oj ibb eway, ishkodai , skootnc . 
Ottawa, ashkote. 

Old Algoukin, skootay. 
SheshatapQO.sb, schootay. 
Passamaquoddy, skSet. 
Abenaki, skoulai. 
Massachusetts , squitta. 
Narragansetts, squtta. 
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w:^ hite< 
Petimek, wobee . 


Cree, wnbisca. 

-, wapishkawo. 

Ojibbeway, wmvbishkcitv. 

-, watvbizze. 

Old Algonkin, tv a hi. 
Sheshatapoosh, wahpou. 
Micmac, ouuberj , wabeck. 

Monritaineer, wapsiou. 
Passamaquoddy, tvapitjo. 
Abenaki, ivaubighenwr. 

-, tvanbegan. 

Massachusetts, rvompi. 
Narragansetts, ivompesu. 
Mohican, miupaaeck. 

Montaug, tvampayo. 

D el aware, rvape , wapsu , wapsit. 
Nanticoke, wauppauyu. 

Miami, wapekinggck. 

Shaw no e, opee. 

Sack & Fox, wapeskayah. 
Menomeni, rvaubisk kecmth. 


English , black. 

Betli tick, mandzey. 

Ojibbeway, mukkudaitva. 
Ottawa, mackateh. 
Narragansetts, mowcsu. 
Massachusetts, mooi. 

English , house. 

Bethuck, meeootik. 
Narragansetts, welu. 

English , shoe, 

Bethuck, moscn. 

Abenaki, mkessen . 

English , snow 7 . 

Bethuck, kaasussabook , 
Cree, sasagun = hail. 
Ojibbeway, saisaigan. 
Sheskatapoosh, shctshnijgan. 


English , speak. 

Bethuck, ic root hack. 
Taculli, yaltuek . 

Cree, alhemetakcouse. 
Wyandot, atiikea. 

English , yes. 

Bethuck , yeathun. 
Cree, ahhah. 
Passamaquoddy, netek, 

English , no. 

Bethuck, newin. 

Cree, namaw. 
Ojibbeway , k a wine. 
Ottaw a, kauween. 

English , hatchet. 
Bethuck, dthoonnnyen , 
Taculli, thy hie. 

English , knife. 
Bethuck, eentaeen. 
Micmac, uagan. 

English , bad. 

Bethuck, muddy. 

Cree , myaton. 
Ojibbeway, manadud. 

- , mudji. 

Ottawa, inaiche. 
Micmac, matoualkr. 
Massachusetts, matche. 
Narragansetts. matchit . 
Mohican, matchit. 

Montaug , mattaieayah. 
Montftug, muttadceaco. 
I ) rd a ware, makhtitsu. 

Nanticoke, mdtlikl 
Sack & Fox, mote hie. 
- , mat chat hie. 


The Shycnne . — A second addition of the Algonkin class 
was that of the Shyenne language — a language suspected 
to be Algonkin at tlio publication of the Arch&eologia Ame- 
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cana. In a treaty made between the United States and 
the Shyenne Indians in 1825 , the names of the chiefs who 
signed were Sioux, or significant in the Sioux language. It 
was not unreasonable to consider this a prim d-facie evidence 
of the Shyenne tongue itself being Sioux. Nevertheless, 
there were some decided statements in the way of external 
evidence in another direction. There was the special evi¬ 
dence of a gentleman well-acquainted with the fact, that the 
names of tlm treaty, so significant in the Sioux language, 
were only translations from the proper Shyenne, there ha¬ 
ving been no Shyenne interpreter at the drawing-up of the 
document. What then was the true Shyenne? A vocabu¬ 
lary of Lieut. Abert’s settled this. The numerals of this 
were published earlier than the other words, and on these 
the present w riter remarked that they were Algonkin (Re¬ 
port of the British Association for the Advancement of Sci¬ 
ence, 1847, — Transactions of the Sections, p. 123). Mean¬ 
while, the full vocabulary, which was in the hands of Gal¬ 
latin, and collated by him, gave the contemplated result: 
— "Out of forty-seven Shyenne words for wnieh we have 
equivalents in other languages, there are thirteen which are 
indubitably Algonkin, and twenty-five which have affinities 
more or less remote with some of the languages of that 
family.” (Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, 
vol. ii. p. cxi. 1848.) 


The Black foot. —- In the same volume (p. cxiii), and by 
the same author, we find a table showing the BJackfoot to 
be Algonkin; a fact that must now be generally recognized, 
having been confirmed by later data. The probability of 
this affinity was surmised in a paper in the 28th Number of 
the Proceedings of the present Society. 

The Arrapaho. — This is the name of a tribe in Kansas; 
occupant of a district in immediate contact with the Shyenne 
country. 

But the Shyennes are no - indigene to Kansas. Neither 
are the Arrapahos. The so-called Fall Indians, of whose 
language w r e have long had a very short trader’s vocabulary 
in Umfrevilie, are named from their occupancy which is on 
the Falls of the Saskatchewan. The Nebethewa, or Crees, 
of their neighbourhood call them so; so that it is a Cree 
term of which the English is a translation. Another name 
(English also) is Big-belly, in French Grot-venire. This has 
given rise to some confusion. Gros-ventre is a name also 
given to the Minetari of the Yellow-stone River; whence 
the name Minetari itself has, most improperly, been applied 
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Jhou^ not, perhaps, very often or by good authorities) to p 
ro Fall Indians. 

The Minctari Gros-venlres belong to the Sioux family. 
Not so the Gros-vmires of tho Falls. Adelung remarked 
that some of their words had an affinity with the Algonkin, 
or as lie called it, Ohippeway-Delaware, family, e. g. tho 
names for tobacco , arrow, four, and ten. 

Umfrevillefe vocabulary was too short for anything but 
the most general purposes and the most cautious of sugges¬ 
tions. It was, how r ever, for a long time the only one. known. 
The next to it, in the order of time, was one in MS., be¬ 
longing to Gallatin, but which was seen by Dr. Prichard 
and collated by the present writer, his remarks upon it being 
published in the 134th Number of the Proceedings of this 
Society. They were simply to the effect that the language 
had certain miscellaneous affinities. An Arrapaho vocabu¬ 
lary in Schoolcraft tells us something more than this; viz. 
not only that it is, decidedly, the game language as the 
Fall Indian of Umfrevillo, but that it has definite and pre¬ 
ponderating affinities with the Shy on no, and, through it, with 
the great Algonkin class in general. 


:§L 


English, 
scalp 
longue ... 

tooth . 

heard ... 

hand . 

blood . 

sinew ... 
heart ... 
mouth ... 

girl ... 

husband 

son .. 

daughter 

one. . 

two . 

three.. . 

four . 

fiv e . 

site . 

seven .... 

eight . 

nine . 

ten .. 


Shyknne. 
Hint uke. 
vetunuo* 
veisike. 
meats a. 
maharts. 
make, 
anti kah. 
estah. 
martlie. 
xsa. 
nah. 
u ah. 
mibteh. 
nuke. 
negutb. 
nalic. 
nave, 
noane, 
liahsalo. 
n iso to . 
nalmoto. 
soto. 
niahtoto. 


Amt At* a no. 

mithash . 

natlmn . 

veathtuh. 

vasesanon . 

muhehetun. 

bake .. 

anita . 

battah. 

nettec. 

ijssaha. 

nash ..... 

uaah .. 

nahtuhnah „ 

ehasya.* 

tieig .... 

lias... 

yea.ne. 

yortliun . 

nitaliter ........ . 

nisorter . 

uahsortor . 

siautah . 

mahtahtah . 
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English. Arrapajio. 

man . enanetah ..... 

father , my ..... nasonnah. 

mother, my . nan ah .. 

husband, my nash . 

son, my . naah. 
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daughter, my* 

br other , my . 

sister, my . 

Indian ... 

eye ... 

mouth . 

tongue . 

tooth ... 

beard . ..... 

back . 

hand ... 

foot . 


nahtalmah . 

nasfisthsah. 

naecahtfiiah . 

enenitah . 

uiiwliislii . 

netti...... 

natlnm .. 

yeathtah ...... 

vaHOsanon. 

ncrkorbah...... 

machetun. 

nauthauitah • 


Other A loon kin Languages. 
enainneew, Menorn. &c. 
no saw, Mia mi. 
neke.ah , Menorn. 
nah, Shyennc. 
nali, Shyenne. 
mkwithah , Shawnee. 
n etawn ah, Miam i. 
nesawsah, Miami. 
nekoshaymank, Menorn. 
ah wainhukai, Delaware. 
maishkaysliaik, Menom. 
may tone, Menom. 
wilano, Delaware . 
wi pit, Delaware . 
wit, on alii, Delaware. 
pawkawm ein a, Miami. 
olatshi, Shawnee. 
ozit, Delaware. 


bone .. 


.. ohkonne, Menom. 

heart . 


... may tab, Menom. 

blood . 

. bahe . 

... mainhki, Menom. 

sinew . 

. anita. 

.. ohtali, Menom. 

flesh..... .. 

. wonniinyah ... 

.. wconsama, Miami. 

skin . 


.. xais, Delaware . 

.. otainahe, Delaware. 

town . 


door . 


.. kwawntame, Miami. 

sun . 


.. kayshell, Menom. 

star . 

. ahtli ah . 

... allangwh, Delaware. 

da y . 


... kisliko, Delaware. 

autumn....:.... 

. tahuni . 

.. talikoxko, Delaware. 


wind . 

fire . 

water . 

ice . 

mountain 

hoi ... 

he . 


assissi ... 
ishsbitta- 
nuteh .... 
wahhu ... 

alibi .. 

hast ah ... 
enun..’ 


that (in) . Itiimah .... 

who .. nnnahab 

no .. chinnani 

eat .. mennisi.... 

drink . bannah ... 

kill .. nauaint ... 


kaislixing, Delaware. 
ishkotawi, Menom. 
nape, Miami. 
main quoin, Menom. 
wahehrwi, Shawnee. 
ksita, Shawnee. 
enaw, Miami. 
waynanh, Menom . 
ayuaih, Menom . 
ahwalinay, Menom. 
kawn, Menom . 
niitiskm, Menom. 
may naan, Menom. 
os^-nainhnay, Menom. 
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mgli Sound forms in -skum. — There is still a possible 
addition to the Algonkin group; though it is probable that 
it cannot be added to it without raising the value of the 
class. The exact value and interpretation of the following 
fact has yet to be made out. I lay it, however, before the 
reader. The language for the parts about Fitzhugh Sound 
seems to belong to a class which will appear in the Sequel 
under the name Hailtsa or Haeetsuk. The numerals, how¬ 
ever, have this peculiarity, viz. they end in the syllable 
1 -him. And this is what, in one specimen, at least., two of 
the Blaekfoot terms do. 


English , two. 

Fitzhugh Sound, malskum. 
llailtsuk, maluk. 

Blaekfoot, narUdce-shum. 


English , three. 

Fitzhugh Sound, u/a-shnm. 
llailtsuk, yuluk. 

B1 ackfb o t, n a h oke skim . 


What, however, if this syllable -skum be other than true 
Blaekfoot; i. c. what if the numerals were taken from the 
mouth of a Hailtsa Indian? The possibility of this must be 
borne in mind. With this remark upon the similarity of end- 
ing between one specimen of Blaekfoot numerals and the 
Hailtsa dialect of Fitzhugh Sound, we may take leave of the 
Algonkin class of tongues and pass on to — 

IV. Thk Athabaskan Group. — The vast size of the area 
over which the Athabaskan tongues have spread themselves, 
has commanded less attention than it deserves. It should 
command attention if it were only for the fact of its touching 
both the Oceans—the Atlantic on the one side, the Pacific 
on the other. But this is not all. With the exception of the 
Eskimo, the Athabaskan forms of speech are the most north¬ 
ern of the New World; nay, as the Eskimos are, by no 
moans, universally recognized as American, the Athabas¬ 
kan area is, in the eyes of many, absolutely and actually 
the most northorn portion of America— the most northern 
portion of America considered etlinoWieally or philologically, 
the Eskimo country being ‘considered Asiatic. To say that 
the Athabaskan area extends from ocean to ocean, is to say 
that, as a matter of course, it extends to both sides of the 
ltocky Mountains. It is also to say that the Athabaskan 
family is common to both British and Russian America. 

For the northern Athabaskans, the main body of the family, 
the philological details were, until lately, eminently scanty 
and insufficient. There was, indeed, an imperfect substitute 
for them in the statements of several highly trustworthy 
authors as to certain tribes who spoke a language allied to 
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merits, however, which required the confirmation of voca¬ 
bularies. These have now been procured; if not to the full 
extent of all the details of the family , to an extent quite 
sufficient for the purposes of the philologue. They" show 
that the most western branch of the stock, the Chepewyan 
proper, or thslanguage of what Dobbs called the Northern 
Indians, is closely akin to that of the Dog-ribs, the Hare 
(or Slave) and the Beaver Indians, and that the Dahodinni, 
called from their warlike habits the Mauvais Monde, are hut 
slightly separated from them. Farther west a change takes 
place, but not one of much importance. Interpreters are 
understood with greater difficulty, but still understood. 

The Sikani and Snssi tongues are known by specimens 
of considerable length and value, and these languages, lying 
as far south as the drainage of the Saskatshewan, and aa 
far west as the Rocky Mountains, are, and have been for 
some years, known as Athabaskan. 

Then came the Takulli of New Caledonia, of whose lan¬ 
guage there was an old sample procured by Harmon. This 
was the Nagail, or Chin Indian of Mackenzie, or nearly so. 
Now, Nag ail I hold to be the same word as Takull-i , whilst 
Chin is Tshin = Dinne = Tiuri = Aina c=r Knai = Man. The 
Takulli division falls into no less than eleven (?) minor sec¬ 
tions; all of which hut one end in this root, viz. -tin. 

1. The Tan-//a, or Talko-#w. 

(?) 2. The Tsilko-//« or Chilko-//;?, perhaps the same word 
in a different dialect. 


3. The Nasko-^m. 

4. The ihctlio-tfw. 
5* The Tsatsno-^m. 
6. The Nulaau-tfrc. 


8. The Natliau-/?/*. 

9. The Nikozliau-rtw. 

10. The TatshiaiW/w, and 

11. The Babin Indians. 


7. The Ntaauo-/m. 

Sir John Richardson, from vocabularies procured by him 
during his last expedition, the value of which is greatly en¬ 
hanced by his ethnological chapter on the characteristics of 
the populations which supplied them, has shown, what was 
before but suspected, that the Loucheux Indians of Macken¬ 
zie River are Atliabaskan; a most important addition to our 
knowledge. Now, the Loucheux are a tribe known under 
maijy names; under that of the Quarrellers, under that of 
the Sou inters, under that of the Thycothe and Digothi. Sir 
John Richardson calls them Kutshin, a name which wc shall 
find in several compounds, just as wo found the root -(in 
in the several sections of the Takulli, and as we shall find 
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pariiicur; 


5ed form (limit among the eastern Athabascans. The 
tribes of the Kutshin division, occupants of either 


the eastern frontier of Russian America, or the north-wes¬ 
tern parts of the Hudson's Bay Territory, arc (according to 
the same authority) as follows: 

1. The Artez -kuishi = Hard people. 

2. The Tshii-/rwA*/«‘rt=3 Water people. 

3. The Tatzei-&M/s/« = Rampart people; falling into four 
bands. 

4. The Teyatse- kitlshi — . People of the shelter. 

5. The Vanta-Aw&A/ = People of the lakes. 

6. The Neyetse-A’tt&/w = People of the open country. 

7. The TIagga-silla == Little dogs. 

Lhis brings us to the /{may. Word for word Kenay is 
Knai =s Trial, a modified form of the now familiar root l-n~~ 
man , a root which has yet to appear and reappear under 
various new, and sometimes unfamiliar and unexpected, forms. 
A Kenay vocabulary has long been known, it appears in 
Lisiansky tabulated with the Kadiak, Sitkan, and Unalaskan 
of the Aleutian Islands. It was supplied by the occupants 
of Cook’s Inlet. Were these Athabaskan? The present 
writer owes to Mr. Isbistcr the suggestion that they were 
Loucheux, and to the same authority he was indebted for 
the use of a very short Loucheux vocabulary. Having com¬ 
pared this with Lisiansky’s, lie placed both languages in 
the same category—rightly in respect to the main point, 
wrongly in respect to a subordinate. lie determined the 
place of the Loucheux (Kutshin as he would now call them) 
by that of the Kenay, and made both Kolush. He would 
now reverse the process and make both Athabaskan, as Sir 
John Richardson lias also suggested. 

To proceed — three vocabularies in Baer’s Btiitrage are in 
tlie same category with the Kenay, viz.— 

1. The Aha, —• This is our old friend t-u again, the form 
Trial and others occurring. It deserves notice, because, un¬ 
less noticed, it may create confusion. As more populations 
than one may call themselves man, a word like Aina may 
appear and re-appear as often as there is a dialect which 
so renders the Latin word homo. Hence, there may not only 
be more Ainas than one, but there actually arc more than 
one. This is a point to which we shall again revert. At 
present it is enough that the Atnas under notice are occu¬ 
pants of the mouth of the Copper River, Indians of Russian 
America and Athabaskan.’ 

2. The KoUshani. — As t-n = man , so does i'-l/sh == stran¬ 
ger , guest , enemy , friend ; and mala tin mutandis , the criticism 
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hat applied to Aina applies to words- like KolUhan , Golzan , 
and Kolush. There may be more than one population so 
called. 

3. The Ugalents or Ugalyackh-mutsi. — This is the name of 

few families near Mount St. Elias. Now — 

The Aina at the mouth of the Copper River, the Koltshani 
higher up the stream, and the Ugalents, are all held by the 
present writer to be Atliabaskan — not, indeed, so decidedly 
as the BeaverHndians, the Dog-ribs, or the Proper Cliepe- 
wyuiis, but still Atliabaskan. They aro not Eskimo, though 
they have Eskimo affinities. They are not Kolush, though 
they have Kolush affinities. They are by no means isolated, 
and as little are they to be made into a class by themselves. 
At the same time, it should be added that by including these 
we raise the value of the class. t 

For all the languages hitherto mentioned wc have speci¬ 
mens. For some, however, of ? lhc populations whose names 
appear in the maps, within the Atliabaskan area, we have 
yet to satisfy ourselves with the testimony of writers, or to 
rely on inference. In some cases, too, wo have the same 
population under different names. This is the case when 
wc have a native designation as well as a French or Eng¬ 
lish one — e. g. Louchcux, Squinters, Kutshin. This, too, 
is the case when we have, besides the native name (or in¬ 
stead of it), the name by which a tribe is called by its neigh¬ 
bours. Without giving any minute criticism, I will briefly 
state that all the Indians of the Atliabaskan area whose na¬ 
mes end in -dinni are Atliabaskan; viz. — 

1. The See-issaw-///>i;«’= Rising-sun-^??. 

2. The Tau-t8aw r oW*/?/« = Birch-rind-^?/.' 

3. The. Thlingeha-d/im/ = Dog-rib-»ra». 

4. The Etsh-tawut-tfwm Thickwood-m^. 

5. The Ambah tawut-<jfmwz — Mountain-sheep-w<?». 

6. The Tsillaw-awdiit-«fe>Mf — Rushwood-wtfra. 

Lastly—Carries, Slave-Indians, Yellow-knives, Copper- 
Indians, and Strong-bows are synonyms for some of the 
tribes already mentioned. The ifan?-Indians are called 
Kancho . The Nehanni and some other populations of less 
importance are also, to almost a certainly, Atliabaskan with 
the tongues in its neighbourhood, we shall find that it is 
broadly and definitely separated from them in proportion as 
we move from west to east. In Russian America, the Es¬ 
kimo, Sitkan, and Athabaskan tongues graduate into each 
other. In the same parts the Athabaskan forms of speech 
differ most from each other. On the other hand, to the east 
of the Rocky Mountains, the Dog-ribs, the Hares, and the 
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^ans are cut off by lines equally trenchant from the 
kl&mos to the north, and from the Algonkins to the south. 
I infer from this that the diffusion of the language over those 
parts is comparatively recent; in other words, that the Atha¬ 
baskan family has moved, from west to east rather than from 
east to west. 

Of the proper Athabaskan, i. e. of the Athabaskan in the 
original sense of the word, the southern boundary, begin¬ 
ning at Fort Churchill, on Hudson s Bay, follows (there or 
thereabouts) ithe course of the Missinippi; to the north of 
which lie the Chepewyans who are Athabaskan, to the south 
of which lie the Crees, or Knistenaux, who are Algonkin. 
Westward come the Blaekfuet (Algonkin) and the Sussees 
(Athabaskan), the former to the north, the latter to the south, 
until the Rocky Mountains are reached. The Takulli suc¬ 
ceed— occupants of New Caledonia; to the south of whom 
lie Kutani and Atnas. The Takulli area nowhere touches 
the ocean, from, which its western frontier is separated to 
the south of 55° north latitude by some unplaced languages; 
to the north of 55°, by the Sitkeen — but only as far as the 
Rocky Mountains; unless’, indeed, some faint Algonkin cha¬ 
racteristics lead future inquirers to extend the Algonkin 
area, westwards, which is not improbable. The value of the 
class, however, if this be done, will have to.be raised. 

The most southern of the Athabaskans are the Sussees, in 
north latitude 51°—there or thereabouts. But the Sussees, 
far south as they lie, are only the most southern Athabas¬ 
kans cn masse. "There are outliers of the stock as far south 
as the southern parts of Oregon. More than this, there are 
Athabaskans in California, New Mexico, and Sonora. 

Few discoveries respecting the distribution of languages 
are more interesting than one made by Mr. Hale, to the 
effect that the Umkwa, Kwaliokwa, and Tlatskanai dialects 
of a district so far south as the River Columbia, and the 
upper portion of the Umkwa river (further south still) were, 
outlying members of the Athabaskan stock , a stock pre¬ 
eminently northern—not to say Arctic—in its main area. 

Yet the dialects just named were shown by a subsequent 
discovery of Professor Turner’s, to be only penultimate ra¬ 
mifications of their stock; inasmuch as further south and 
farther south still, iu California, New Mexico, Sob ora, and 
even Chihuhua, as far south as 30° north latitude, Athabas- 
kan forms of speech were to he found; the Navaho of flta 
and New Mexico, the Jecorilla of New Mexico, and the 
Apateh of New Mexico, California, and Sonora, being- Atha¬ 
baskan. The Hoopah of California is also Athabaskan. 
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Tlie first of the populations to the south of the Athabas- 
kan area, who, lying on, or to the west of, the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, are other than A Igonkin, are — 

V. The Kitiinaha. —The Kitunaha, Cutani, Cootanie or 
Flatbow area is long rather than broad, and it follows the 
line of the Rocky Mountains between 52 u and 48° north lati¬ 
tude. How definitely it is devided by the main ridge from 
that of the Rkwkfoots I am unable to say, but as a general 
rule, the Kutani lie west, the Blacld'oots east; the former 
being Indians of New Caledonia and Oregon, the latter of 
the Hudson's Bay Territory and the United States. On the 
west the Kutani country is bounded by that of the Shushap 
and Selisli Atnas, on the north by the Sussee, Sikanni, and 
Nagail Athabaskans, on the south (I think) by some of the 
Upsaroka or Crow tribes. Ail these relations are remark¬ 
able, and so is the geographical position of the area. It is 
in a mountain-range; and, as such, in a district likely to be 
an ancient occupancy. The languages with which the Kutani 
lies in contact are referable to four different families — 
the Athabaskan, the Aina, the Algonkin, and the Sioux; 
the last two of which, the Blackfoot (Algonkin) and the Crow 
(Sioux), are both extreme forms, i. e. forms sufficiently un¬ 
like the other members of these respective groups to have 
had their true position long overlooked; forms, too, sufficiently 
peculiar to justify the philologue in raising them to the rank 
of separate divisions. It suffices, however, for the present 
to say, that the Kutani language is bounded by four tongues 
differing in respect to the class to which they belong and 
from each other, and different from the Kutani itself. 

The Kutani, then, differs notably from the tongues with 
which it is in geographical contact; though, like all the lan¬ 
guages of America, it has numerous miscellaneous affinities. 
In respect to its phonesis it agrees with the North Oregon 
languages. The similarity in name to the Loucheux, whom 
Richardson calls Kutshin , deserves notice. Upon the whole,^ 
few languages deserve attention more than the one under 
notice. 

VI. The Atna Group. — West of the Kutanis and south 
of the Takulli Athabaskans lie the northernmost members 
of a great family which extends as far south as the Sabap- 
tin frontier, the Saliaptin being a family of Southern, or 
American, Oregon. kSucIi being the case, the great group 
no\v under notice came under the cognizance of the two 
American phiiologues, whose important labours have already 
been noticed, by whom it has been denominated Tsihaili- 
Solish. It contains the Shushwap, Selisb, Skitsnish (or Occur 
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fie) Piskwans, Nusdalum, Kawitchen, Skwali, Chechili, 
Kowelits, and JS’sietshawus forms of speech. 

In regard to the Atna I have a statement of my own to 
correct, or at any rate to modify. Tri a paper, read before 
the Ethnological Society, on the Languages of the Oregon 
Territory (Dec. 11, 1844), J pronounced that an Atria voca¬ 
bulary found in Mackenzie’s Travels, though different from 
the Atna of the Copper River, belonged to the same group. 
The group , however, to which the Atna of the Copper River 
belongs is the Athabaskan. 

The Tsihaili-Selish languages reach the sea in the parts 
to the south of the mouth of Frazer’s River, i. e. the parts 
opposite Vancouver's Island; perhaps they touch it further 
to the north also; perhaps, too, some of the Takulli forms 
of the speech further north still reach the sea. The current 
statements, however, are to the effect, that to the south of 
the parts opposite Sitka, and to the north of the parts oppo¬ 
site Vancouver’s Island, the two families in question are 
separated from the Pacific by a narrow strip of separate 
language —separate and but imperfectly known. These arc, 
beginning from the.north— 

VII. The Hath ah Guo up op Languages. —Spoken by*" 
the Skittegats, Massetts, Kuinshahas, and Ivygauie of Queen 
Charlotte s Islands and the Prince of Wales Archipelago. It.s 
area lies immediately to that of the south of the so-called 
Kolush languages. 

VIII. The CpBMMENYAN.— Spoken along the sea-coast and 
islands of north latitude 55°. 

IX. The Billeciiula. — Spoken at the mouth of Salmon 
River; a language to which I have shown, elsewhere, that 
a vocabulary from Mackenzie's Travels of the dialect spoken 
at Friendly Village was referable. 

X. TiieHailtsa. — The Hailtsa contains the dialects of 
the sea^coast between Hawkcsbnry Island and Broughton’s 
Archipelago, also those of the northern part of Vancouver’s 
Island. 

In Gallatin, the Cliommesyan, Billeciiula, and Hailtsa are 
all thrown in a group called Naas . The Billeciiula numerals 
are, certainly, the same as the Hailtsa ; the remainder of 
the vocabulary being unlike, though not altogether destitute 
of coincidences. The OTiemmesyan is more outlying still. 

I do not, however, in thus separating these three languages, 
absolutely deny the validity of the Naas family. 1 only 
imagine that if it really contain languages so different as 
the Chemtnesyan and Hailtsa, it may also certein the Hai- 
dfth and other groups, e. g. the one that comes next, or — 
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' The Wakash of Quadra and Vancouver’s Island. 

' •:S!^South of the Wakash area come, over and above the south¬ 
ern members of the Atna family and the Oregon outliers 
of the Athabaskan, the following groups, of value hitherto 
unascertained. 

A. The Tshinuk, or Chinuk; 

R. The Kalapuya; 

C. The Jakjfiji; — ail agreeing in the harshness of their 
phone sis, and (so doing) contrasted with — 

IX The Sahaptin, and 
E. The Shoshoni. 

The Sahaptin is separated by Gallatin from the Waiilatpu 
containing the Oayiis or Molele form of speech. The present 
writer throws them both into the same group. The numer¬ 
als, the words wherein it must be admitted that the two 
languages agree the most closely, are in — 


English. 

Sahaptin. 

Cayus. 

one . 


.. nd. 

two . 


.. lepl-in. 

three . 


.. mat-nin. 

six .. 

.... oi-lak . 

.. noi-na. 

seven . 


.. noi-lip. 

eight . 


.. noi-mat. 


The meaning of the of and noi in these words requires in¬ 
vestigation. It is not five; the Sahaptin and Caylis for five 
being pakhat (S.) and lawii (C.). Nor yet is it hand (as 
the word for five often is), the word for hand being epih and 
apah. It ought, however, theoretically to be something of 
the kind, inasmuch as 

0i ~lak and noi- na ==?-}- X 
Oz-napt and not- 1 ip ===== V + 2. 

Oz-matat and noi r inat = ? -f- 3. 

Of the Shoshoni more will bo said in the sequel. At pre¬ 
sent it is enough to stale that the Shoshoni and Sahaptin 
languages are as remarkable for the apparent ease and sim¬ 
plicity of their phonesis as the Jakon, Kalapuya, and Tshi¬ 
nuk are for the opposite qualities. It may also be added 
that the Shoshoni tongues will often be called by the more 
general name of Paduea. 

South of the Cay us, Waiilatpu, and Wibinast, or Western 
Shoshonis, come the languages which are common to Oregon 
and 

California. 

For three of these we have vocabularies (Mr. Halo’s): —~- 
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l. (a.) The Lutumani; (£.) the Palatr; (c.) the Shasti. 
— There may he other forms of speech common to the two. 
countries, hut these three are the only ones known to 
us by specimens. The Lutuami, Shasti, and Pahiik are 
thrown by Gallatin into three separate classes. They are, 
without doubt, mutually unintelligible. Nevertheless they 
cannot be very widely separated. 


Man = in Lutuami hishu-atsus , in Palaik =: yatui. Qu. atsits == 
yatui. 

Woman = Lutuami tar-itsi, Palaik — unite w-ilsen. Qu. ilsi—itsen. 

In Palaik, Son = yau-ilsa, Daughter — lumau-ilsa. 

Head — Palaik lah. In Lutuomi lak = hair. Qu. mak = head in 
Shasti, makh = hair , Shasti. 

Ear = Lutuami mumoutsh , Pahiik hu-mumuais. 

Mouth = au Shasti, ap Palaik. 

Tooth = itsau Shasti, ilsi Palaik. 

Sun x= tsoare Shasti ; tsul Palaik = sun and moon. In Lutuami l sol 


= star. 


Fire = Shasti ima ~ Palaik malts. The termination -/-common 
in Palaik, — ipili =3 tongue , kelala = shoes , nschela^sky, &c. 

Water = Shasti atsa , Palaik as. *■ 

Snow == Lutuami kais , Shasti hae. 

Earth Lutuami kaelu , Palaik kclu, Shasti tarak, This is the 
second time we have had a Shasti r for a Palaik Z — tsoare 
= tsul. 


Bear ~~ lokunks Lutuami, lokhoa , Palaik. 

Bird =. Lutuami laluk, Shasti tararakh. 

1 = Lutuami no. Qu. is this the n iu n-as = head and n-ap = 
for which latter word the Shasti is ap-ka ? 


NUMKltALS. 


English. Sha3ti. I’alaik. 

one . tshiaraii . umis. 

two . hoka . 4 . kaki. 

Neither are there wanting affinities to the Sahaptin and 
Cayiis languages, allied to each other. Thus — 


Ear = mumutsh Lutuami = ku-mumuats Pahiik = mutsaui Sahap¬ 
tin. tsack Shasti == taksh Cayiis. 

Mouth === sham Lutuami — shum-kalcsh Cayiis = him Sahaptin. 
Tongue, — pawns Lutuami === pawish Sahaptin = push Cay us. 

Tooth = tut Lutuami = til Sahaptin. 

Foot — alaves Shasti — = akhua Sahaptin. 

Blood = ahati Palaik — kiket Sahaptin. 

Fire = loloks Lutuami = ihiksha Sahaptin. 

One = natshik Lutuami = naks Sahaptin = na Oayiis. 

Two — lapit Lutuami = lapit Sahaptin = leptin Cayiis. 
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Lutuami seems some wit at tlie most. Sa hap tin of the 
three, and this is what we expect from its geographical 
position, it being conterminous with the Molel6 (or Cayus) 
and the allied Waiiiatpu. It is also conterminous with the 
Wihinast Shoehorn, or Paduca, as is the Palaik. Both Pa- 
laik and Lutuami (along with the Shasti) have Shoshoni af¬ 
finities. 


ENGLISH. ShOSHONI. 

nose . moui = iami, Palaik. 

mouth ..... timpa — slmm , Lutuami. 

ear . hi aka — isak, Shasti. 

sun . taya sap as, Lutuami. 

>rater pa= ampo, Lutuami. 

I . ni — no, Lutuami. 

thou .. i = i, Lutuami. 

he . oo == hot, Lutuami. 

one . sliimntsi = tshiamuu , Sluisti; umis, Palaik. 


The chief language in contact with the Shasti is the in¬ 
trusive Athabaskan of the Umkwa and Tlatskanai tribes. 
Hence the nearest languages with which it should bo com¬ 
pared are the Jakon and Kalapuya, from which it is geo¬ 
graphically separated. For this reason we do not expect 
any great amount of coincidence. We find however the 
following — 


Enolihh. Jakon. 

head . tklilokia = lab , Palaik , 

Star . ikhlnlt. ~ tkhol, Lutuami. 

night . kaclie = apkha, Shasti. 

blood ..... pouts = poits, Lutuami. 
one . kkum — tsliiamu, Palaik. 


Of three languages spokeif in the north of California-and 
mentioned in Schoolcraft, by name, though not given in 
specimens, — (1) the Watsahewa, (2) the Howtctech, and 
(3) the Nabiltse, the first is said to be that of the Shasti 
bauds; 

Of the Howtetech I can say nothing; 

O The Kabiltse is, probably, the language of the Tototune; 
at least Pogue's Iiiver is its locality, and the Rascal Indians 
is an English name for the Tototune. 

South of the Shasti and Lutuami areas we find — 

IT. The Ehnik. 

III. The Tahlewaii. 

The latter vocabulary is short, and taken from a Seragoin 
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Indian , i. e. from an Indian to whom it was not the 
tongue. YY r e are warned of this — the inference being that 
the Tahlewah vocabulary is Jess trustworthy than the others. 


English. 

Ehnek. 

Tahlewah. 

man . 

nhwunsh . 

pohlusan’h. 

boy . 

anak’hoclia . 

kerrlm. 

girl . 

yehnipahoitch 

kernflil. 

Indian . 

alirah. 

astowah. 

head . 

akhoutshhoutsh 

astintali. 

beard . 

merruhw . 

semerrlinerrh. 

neck . 

sihn . 

schoniti. 

face . 

alive. 

wetawaluh. 

longue . 

npri . 

so’h. 

teeth . 

wu’li. 

shtf. 

foot . 

lissi . 

st ah. 

one . 

issali. 

titskoh. 

two . 

achhok . 

kitchnik. 

three . 

keurakh . 

kltchriah. 

four . 

pcohs . 

tshahanik. 

five . 

tiraliho . 

schwallah. 

ten . 

trah . 

swcllah. 


The junction of the Rivers Klamatl and Trinity gives us 
the locality for — 

IV. The Languages akin to the Weitstek. — The 
Weitspek itself is spoken at the junction, but its dialects of 
the Weyot and Wishosk "extend far into Humboldt County, 
where they are, probably, the prevailing forms of speech, 
being used on the Mad River, and the parts about Capo 
Mendocino. 

The Weyot and Wishosk are mere dialects of the same 
language. From the Weitspek they differ much more than 
they do from each other. It is in the names of the parts 
of the body where the chief resemblances lie. 

V. The Mendocino (V) Gkoup. This ds the nemo sug¬ 
gested for the Choweshctk , Batemdaikai, Kulanapo , Yukai , and 
hlwciklamayu forms of speech collectively. 

1 7 2. The Choweshak and Batemdaikai are spoken on 
Eel River, and in the direction of the southern branches of 
the Weitspek group, with which they have affinities. 

3, 4, 5. The Kulanapo is spoken about Clear Lake, tho 
Yukai on Russian River These forms of speech, closely 
allied to each other, are also allied to the so-called Northern 
Indians of Baer's Beitrage, Northern meaning to the north 
of tho settlement of Ross. The particular tribe of which 
wc have a vocabulary called themselves KJiwakhlamayu. 
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English* 

Kiiwakulasiayu. 

Krr.ANAPG. 

head . 

khommo . 

kaiyab. 

hair . 

shuka .. 

musuh. 

eye .. 

. iiu. 

ni. 

ear . 

slmma .. 

shimah. 

nose . 

phi . 

labahbo. 

mouth . 

aa. 

katsideh. 


oo. 

yaob. 

tongue . 

aba ... 

•bal. 

hand 

psba.. 

biyali. 

fool . 

sakki . 

kahmali. 

sun . 

ada . 

lab. 

English. 

Wkitspek. 

Kitlanapo. 

moon . 

kalazba . 

luelali. 

star . 

kamoi . 

uiyalihob. 

k’hoh. 

fire' . 

ok ho. 

water . 

aka ..!. 

k’hah. 

one . 

ku. 

kliahlih. 

two . 

koo . 

kots. 

three . 

subo. 

homcka. 

four . 

mar a. 

d oh 

fine . 

tysha . 

lei unah. 

s ix . 

lara . 

tsadi. 


<SL 


The following shows tlie difference between the Weitspek 
and Kulanapo; one belonging to the northern, the other to 
the southern division of their respective groups. 


English. 

Wbitsfek. 

Kulanapo. 

man .... 

pagelik.. 


■woman . 

wiritsuk .. 

... dab. 

hoy . 

liohksh. 


girl . 

wai mnksli .. 


head . 

tegueh . 


hair ...a. 

leptaitl. 

spell gull . 


ear . 

... shiinah. 

eye . 

my lib . 


nose . 

met pi ....'. 


mouth . 

inihlutl. 


longue . 

mehpl’h . 

... bal. 

teeth . 

inerpetl . 


beard . 

inch perch. 

naelislielf . 

... katsulsu. 

arm . 

... tsuali. 

hand . 

tsewush . 

... hivyali. 

foot . 

m et.sk e. 

... kahmali. 

blood . ..» 

liapp’l . 

... balilaik. 
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Weitspkk. 

• Kulanapo. 

sun .. 

wanoushleh . 

lab. 

moon . 

ketnewalir . 

luelah. 

star .. 

fiaugets. 

uiyahoh. 

.. 

tehnop.. 

dahmul. 

dark . 

ketutski . 

pc till. 

(ire .. 

mats. 

k’hnh. 

water ..... 

paha.l..... 

k’hah. 

/. 

nek . 

hah. 

thou . 

kohl. 

ma. 

one . 

spinekoli. 

k’hahlih. 

two . 

riuehr . 

kots. 

three . 

naksa . 

homeka. 

four . 

tohhunne. 

del. 

five . 

mahrotiun. 

lehmali. 

six . 

hohtcho . 

tsadi. 

seven . 

tchcwurr . 

kulahots. 

eight . 

k’hehwuh. 

kokodohl. 

nine ... 

lcerr. 

hadarolshum. 

ten .. 

werfhlehw erh 

hadorutlek. 
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In the Kulanapo language yacal ma napo = all the cities. 
Here napo — Napa, the name of one of the counties to the* 
north of the Bay of San Francisco and to the south of Clear 
Lake. 

We may now turn to the drainage of the Sacramento and 
the parts south of the Shasti area. Hero we shall find three 
vocabularies, of which the chief is called — 

VI. The Copeii. — How far this will eventually turn out 
to be a convenient name for the group (or how far the group 
itself will be real), Is uncertain. A vocabulary in Gallatin 
from the Upper Sacramento, and one from Mag Readings 
(in the south of Shasti county) in Schoolcraft, belong to the 
group. 

Mag Readings is on the upper third of the Sacramento — 
there or thereabouts. 


English. 

Copjsh. 

M. R. Indian. 

U. Sack. 

man . ... 

pehtluk. 

winnoke .. 

-— 

woman ... 

inuhlteh. 

dokke . 

. --— • 

head ... 

bulik 

|jok . 

_ 

*/mir ... 

tiih ... 

tomi . 

tomoi. 

tifmut. 

tsono. 

kal. 

m . 

nose . 

sail . 

chuti. 

kiunik . 

kohl . 


mouth . 

... . . . 

teeth .... 

siili .. 

chehsaki . 

shi 


beard,.. .. 

khetcheki. 

_ _ 
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\*"vv .■^5^'ENai.ian. CorBir. 

arm . saklah 

hand 
foot 
blood 
sun.... 
wind 
rain 
snow 
fire 
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M. B. Indian. 


TJ. Sack. 

. .. kcolc, 

seitth.. sliim . tsemut (fingers). 

mai’h. mat . ktainoso. 

salik ... chedik .*- 

sunk .. tuku . sas. 

toudi. kleylii . .. 

yohro . luhollo . . 

*TohI . yola .. —— 

poh . pan . po. 

water..... .... rnekm . mem... mem. 

earth . kirrh. kosh.... . 

In the paper of No. 134 the import of a slight amount 
of likenes between jthc Upper Sacramento vocabulary and 
the Jakon is overvalued. The real preponderance of the 
affinities of the group taken in mass is that which its geo¬ 
graphical position induces us to expect a priori. With the 
Shasti, &c. the Copeh has the following words in common: — 


English. Coteh. Shasti , etc. 


head . bulvk. uiak, S. 

hair . teih . tiyi, P. 

teeth . siih . itsa , P. 

ear . malit. m«-mntsh‘, L. 

eye . sah. asu, P. 

foot . mat . pats, L. 

sun . sunk . tsul, P. 

‘thou .. mih. maij S. 


and, probably, others. 

The Copeh is spoken at the head of Putos Creek. 

Observe that the Copeh for water is mem, as it is in the 
languages of the next group, which we may provisionally 
call — 

VII. The Pujuni. — Concerning this we have a notice 
in Hale, based upon information given by Captain Suter to 
Mr. Dana. It was to the effect that, about eighty or a 
hundred miles from its mouth, the river Sacramento formed 
a division between two languages, one using momi, the other 
kik === water . 

The Pujuni, &c. say momi; as did the speakers of the Copeh. 

For the group we have the (<*) Pujuni. ( b ) Secumne, and 
(c) Tsamak specimens of Hale, as also the Cushna vocabu¬ 
lary, from the county Yuba, of Schoolcraft; the Cushna 
numerals, as well as other words, being nearly the same as 
the Secumne, e. g. 
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four . tsi . tfiui-m. 

five . niauk m&rku-w (mahkum?). 

So are several other words besides } as — 


head . 

.... tsol. 


hair . 



ear . 


... bono. 

eye . 

.... il. 


sun . 




VTTL The Moquelumne Group. — Hale’s vocabulary of 
the Talatui belongs to the group for which the name Mo- 
quelumne is proposed, a Moquefuume Hill (in Calaveras 
county) and a Moquelumne Tiiver being found within the 
area over which the languages belonging to it arc spoken. 
Again, the names of the tribes that speak them end largely 
in -mne, — Chupimne, &c. As far south as Tuol-;/*»»£ county 
the language belongs to this division, as may be seen from 
the following table; the Talatui being from Hale, the Tuo¬ 
lumne from Schoolcraft; the Tuolumne Indians being on the 
Tuolumne Jtiver, and Cornelius being* their great chief, with 
six subordinates under him, each at the head of a different 
ranchora containing from fifty to two hundred individuals. 
Of those six members of what we may call the Cornelian 
captaincy, five speak the language represented by the vo¬ 
cabulary: viz. 

1. The Mmnaltachi. 

2. The Mullateco. 

3. The Apangasi. 

1. The Lapappu. 

5. The Siyanto or Typoxi. 

The sixth band is that of the Aplaches (V Apaches), under 
Hawhaw, residing further in the mountains. 


English. 

Tuolumnb. 

Talatui. 

head . 

howmah. 

... tikot.. 

hair . 

eSok ... 

... niunu. 

ear . 

tolko . 

... alok. 

eye . . 

hunt oh _ 

... wiki 

nose . 

Ilf to . 

... nk (?). 

mouth . 

ahw iik . 

... liube (?). 

sky . 

wutslia . 

... wityuk. 
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English. Tuolumne. Talatui. 

sun . keamhak . hi. 

day . hemaali. liiiiinu. 

night . kowwillah ..... kawil. 

darkness pozattah. liunaba. 

fire . . wiikah . wike. 

water . kikali. kik. 

stma . lowwak. sawa. 

As far west as the sea-coast languages of the Moquelumne 
group are spoken. Thus — 

A short vocabulary of the San Rafael is Moquelumne. 

So are the Sonoma dialects, as represented by the Tsho- 
koyem vocabulary and the Chocouyem and Yonkiousmc Pa¬ 
ternosters. 

So is the Olamen/ke of Ko,stromitonov in Baer’s Beitr&ge. 

So much for the forms of speech to the north of the Gulf 
of San Francisco. On the south the philology is somewhat 
more obscure. The Paternosters for the Mission de Santa 
Clara and the Vallee de los Tulares of Mofras seem to belong 
to the same language. Then there is, in the same author, 
one of the Langiie Guiloco de la Mission de San Francisco. 
These 1 make Moquelumne provisionally. 1 also make a pro¬ 
visional division for a vocabulary called — 

IX. The Costano. — The tribes under the supervision of 
the Mission of Dolores were five in number; the Ahwastcs, 
the Olhones, or Costanos of the coast, the Romonans, the 
Tulomos, and the Altatmos. The vocabulary of which the 
following is an extract was taken from Pedro Alcantara, 
who was a boy when the Mission was founded, A. I). 1776. 
He was of the Rornonan tribe. 


English. 

Costano. 

Tshokoyem. 

man . 

imhen . 

tai -esse. 

woman . 

ratichma . 

kuleli-mtf. 

boy . 

shinlsmuk. 

yokeh {small) 

girl . 

katra........ 

koyali. 

head . 

ide. 

rnoloh. 

ear . 

tuorus .. 

alilohk. 

eye . 

ratlin. 

shut. 

nose ... 

us .. 

huk. 

mouth . 

werper.. 

kipgup. 

tongue . 

tassek . 

lehntip. 

tooth . 

sift .•••••— 

kuht. 

neck .. 

lani .. 

lielekkc. 

foot . 

kolo ... 

koyok. 
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/English. 

Costano. 

Tshokoyem. 

Wood . 

.. payan . 

. kichawli. 

sky . 

.. reneino. 

. lihlih. 

sun . 

.. ishmen . 

. hih. 

moon . 

.. kolma . 

. pululuk. 

star . 

.. agweh . 

. hittish. 

day . 

.. puhe (light) 

Hahnah. 

nighO . 

.. moor (dark) 

k aw ul. 

(ire . 

.. roretaon . 

wikili. 

water ... 

.. sii .. 

kilik. 

river . 

.. orush. 

polah. 

stone . 

.. erek. 

lop eh. 

I . 

.. kahnah. 

kahili. 

thou . 

.. mene. 

mih. 

he . 

.. wahche. 

ikkoh. 

they . 

.. nekumsah. 

niukkam. 

all. . 

.. kete . 

niukkam. 

who . 

.. mato. 

. mahnti. 

eat . 

.. ahmush. 

yohlomusih. 

drink . 

.. owahto. 

ushu. 

run . 

.. akarntoha. 

kihehiah. 

see . 

.. atempirnah 

ellili. 
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This shows that it differs notably from the Tshokoyem; 
tlio personal pronouns, however, being alike. Again, the 
word for man = l-aman-thja in the San liafael. On the other 
hand, it has certain Cushna affinities. 

Upon the whole, however, the affinities seem to run in 
the direction of the languages of the next group, especially 
in that of the Kuslen : — 


I = kah-nah , Cost. = ka = mine , Kuslen. 

Thou = me-ne, Cost. = mi = thine , Kuslen. 

Sun = ishmen , Cost. = ishmen = light , Iiuslen. 

Water = sii , Cost. c== 2 n/, Iiuslen. 

f?) Boy = shlnishmuk , Cost. = enshinsh , Iiuslen. 

(?) £?>/ = 4afr«, Cost. = kaana , Iiuslen. 

Lest these last three coincidences seem far-fetched, it 
should be remembered that the phonesis in these languages 
is very difficult, and that the Kuslen orthography is Spanish, 
the Costano being English. Add to this, there is every ap¬ 
pearance, in the San Miguel and other vocabularies, of the 
r being something more than the r in brandy &e. every ap¬ 
pearance of its being some guttural or palatal, which may, 
by a variation of orthography, bo spelt by l. 

Finally, I remark that the -ma in the Costano ralich-ma 
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= woman, is, probably, the ~me in the Soled ad mue (— man) 
and shurish-me (= woman) , and the amk (ank) of the Ruslen 
mugmj-amk ( = man) and lairayam-ank (— woman ); (?) 
latraya = raiich. Nevertheless, for the present I. place the 
Costano by itself, as a transitional form of speech to the 
languages spoken north, east, and south of the Bay of San 
Francisco. 

X. The Mwrtposa Languages.-— In the north of Mari¬ 
posa county, and not far south of the Tuolumne area, the 
language seems changed, and the Coconoons is spoken by 
some bands on the Mercede River, under a chief named 
Nuella. They are said to be the remnants of three distinct 
bands each, with its own distinct language. 


English. 

Coconoons. 

Tulare. 

.head . 

. oto ... 

. utiio. 

hair . 

. tolas. 

. celis. 

ear . 

. took. 

, took.. 

nose . 

. the dick . 

tuneck. 

mouth . 

. sammack. 

shemmak. 

tongue . 

. talc o tek . 

talk at. 

tooth . 

. talee . 

talee. 

sun .. 

. suyoti . 

oop. 

moon . 

. offauni. 

taalimemna. 

star . 

, tchiotas . 

sahel. 

day . 

. hinl . 

talioli :i: . 

fire . 

, sottol . 

oss cl. 

water .. 

. illeck . 

illicit. 


XI. The Salinas Group. —This is a name which I pro¬ 
pose for a group of considerable compass; and one which 
contains more than one mutually unintelligible form of speech. 
It is taken from the river Salinas, the drainage of which 
lies in the counties of Monterey and Sail Luis Obispo. The 
southern boundary of Santa Cruz lies but a little to the north 
of its mouth. 

The Gioloco may possibly belong to this group, notwith¬ 
standing its reference to the Mission of San Francisco. The 
alia , and mul- (in ww/-ryocus4), may —the aliay and i-mit-a 
{sky) of the Eslen. 

The Ruslen has already been mentioned, and that in res¬ 
pect to its relations to the Costano. It belongs to this group. 

So does the Soledad of Mofras; which, though it differs 
from that of Hale in the last half of the numerals, seems 
to represent the same language. 


* Same word as taech---light in Coconoons; in Pima tui. 
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Seecfo the Eslen and Carmel forms of speech; allied to one an¬ 
other somewhat more closely than to the Jiuslen and Sole dad. 

So do the San Antonio and San Miguel forms of speech. 

The -Ruslen, Eslen, San Antonio and San Miguel are, pro¬ 
bably, four mutually unintelligible languages. 

The Salinas languages are succeeded to the south by the 
forms of speech of — 

XII. The Santa Barbara Group — containing the Santa 
Barbara, Santa Inez, and San Luis Obispo languages. 

XIII. The Capistrano Group. — Capistrano is a name 
suggested by that of the Mission of San Juan Capistrano. 
The group, I think, falls into two divisions: — 

1. The Tropcr Capistrano , or Netcla , of San Luis Bey and 
San Juan Capistrano. 

2. The San Gabriel , or Kij , of San Gabriel and San Fer¬ 


nando. 

XIV. The Yuma languages. — At the junction of the 
Gila and Colorado stands Fort Yuma, in the district of the 
Yuma Indians. They occupy each side of the Colorado, 
both above and below its junction with the Gila. How far 
they extend northwards is unknown, probably more than „ 
100 miles’. They are also called Cuchans , and aro a fierce 
predatory nation, encroaching equally on tribes of their own 
language and on aliens. 

From these Yuma Indians I take the name for the group 
now under notice. It contains, besides the Yuma Proper, 
the Dieguno of San Diego and the Coco-maricopa. 

The Coco-maricopa Indians are joint-occupants of certain 
villages on the Gila; the population with which they are 
associated being Pima* Alike in other respects, the Pima 
and Coco-marieona Indians differ in language, as may be 
seen from the following table, confirmatory of the testimony 
of numerous trustworthy authorities to the same effect. 


English. Pima. Cut; ran. 

man . hath. epatsh 


woman 

Indian. 

head . 

hair . 

ear . 

nose . 

mouth . 


halm . sinyak . 

lump . motepaie . . 

i ecoutsucherowo 
and 

umwclthoocouo 

ptmuk. oetclic- . 

ptnahauk smythl . 

tahnk -— .. 

eliinits. . .. 


COOOMARICOPA. DlEOUNO* 

( ftycutcht. 
I eptttch. 
seniact . sun. 


apatcli 


estar. 

hiletar. 

hu. 

all. 
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Pima. Cuciian. Cocomajitoopa. Dieguno. 


tongue . neuen ..... ep niche. . . . — 

tooth ptahnu aredoeke . — — . . 

heard . chinyo. yahboineh. . . — - 

hand . mahahtk eesalcke. issalis. selh. 

foot . tetaght emctckslipaskipyii ainctckc. hamulyay. 

sky . ptclnrwik amina .. . . . 

sun . talis....-flu., nyatcli . . . - — .. . 

moon ..... malisa. liuthlya. . . . 

star . non. klupwalaie...*. . . . 

snow . chiali . halup. —- . — * 

fire . tahi. aawoh . house. . 

water . suntik. aha..... haache . klia. 

J.. . ah an . nyat . . . tiyali. 

he . yeutah. habritzk.. . . '—- 

one . yuraako sin ,... sanrlek . hina. 

two .. kuak . havick .. Iiaveka . hawue. 

three ..... vaik. hanmk . hamoka .* . hamuk. 

four . kiik. chap op . champapa ..... chap op. 

five . puitas. scrap. sarap. snap. 


San Diego lies in 32*72 0 north latitude, a point at which 
the philology diverges —in one direction into Old Califor¬ 
nia, in another into Sonora. 1 first follow it in the direc¬ 
tion of 


Old California. 

San Diego, as has* just been stated, lies in 32north 
latitude. Now it is stated in the Mithridates that the most 
northern of the Proper Old Californian tongues, the Cochimi, 
is spoken as far north as 33°. If so, the Dieguno may he 
Old Californian as well as New; which I think it is; belie¬ 
ving, at the same time, that Cochimi and Cuchan are the 
same words. Again, in the following Paternoster the word 
for sky = ammui in the Cuchan vocabulary. 

Cochimi of San Xavier. 
father sky . 

Pennayu makenamba, yaa ambayujui miyk mo ; 

name men confess and love all 

Buhu mombojua tamma gkomenda hi nogodono demuejueg gkajim ; 

and sky earth 

Pcmmyula bogodoiio gkajim, gui hi ambayujup maba yaa keainete 
favour 

decuinyi mo pnegin; 
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guiliigui 

hi pagkajim; 

this day day 

Tamada yaa ibo tejueg quiluguiqui pernijich 3 mou ibo yamio 
pucgiii; 

and man evil 

Guild tamma yaa gambucgjula kepujui ambinyijua peimayala 
dedaudugujua, giiilugui pagkajim; 

and although and 

Guilii yaa tagamucghi liui ambinyijua hi doomo puBuegjua, he 
doomo pogonnnyirn; 

and earth bless 

Tagamuegjua guilii nsiiuahel keawmet e deeuinyimo, guihi yaa 
evil 

liui arabinyi yaa gambuegpea pagkauclugum. 

Lastly, in 33° north latitude, the language of* San Luis 
El Rey, which is Yuma, is succeeded by that of San Luis 
Obispo , which is Capistrano. 

I conclude, then, that the Yuma language belongs to the 
southern parts of New and tfio northern part of Old California. 

Of recent notices of any of the languages of Old Cali¬ 
fornia, eo nomine, I know none. In the Mithridates the in 
formation is pre-eminently scanty. 

According to the only work which 1 have examined at 
first-hand, the NachrUhlen von (fer Americanise hen llatbinsel 
Californkn (Mannheim, 1772; in the Mithridates, 1773), the 
anonymous author of which was a Jesuit missionary in the 
middle parts of the Peninsula, the languages of Old Cali¬ 
fornia were — 

1. The Waikur , spoken in several dialects. 

2. The UshUi. 

3. The Layamon 

4. The Cochimiy north, and 

5. The Pericu, at the southern extremity of the peninsula, 
(i. A probably new form of speech used by some tribes 

visited by Linck. 

This is what we learn from what wo call the Mann¬ 
heim account; the way in which the author expresses him¬ 
self being not exactly in the form just exhibited, but to the 
effect that, besides the Waikur with its dialects, there were 
five others. 

The Waikur Proper, the language which the author under 

* For an exception to this statement see the Remarks at the end of 
the Volume. (1850.) 
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sky earth 

Faa m blihula mujua am bay up mo dedahijua, a met c no 
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that h’c knew sufficiently for his purposes as a missionary, 
is the language of the middle part of the peninsula.' Plow 
far the Utshiti, and Layamon were dialects of it, how farthey 
were separate substantive languages, is not very clearly ex¬ 
pressed. The writer had Utshis, and Utshipujes, and At- 
schimes in his mission, "thoroughly distinct tribes —laiiler 
verschicdenc VOt&tlein.” Nevertheless he always speaks as if 
the Waikur tongue was sufficient for his purposes. On the 
other hand, the Utshiti is especially mentioned as a separate 
language. Adelung makes it a form of the Waikur; as he 
does the Layamon, and also the Cora and A ripe. Then 
there comes a population called Ika, probably the Pieos or 
Ficos of Bagert, another authority for these parts. Arc 
these, the sixth population of the Mannheim account, the 
unknown tribes visited by Linck V 1 think not. They are 
mentioned in another part of the book as known. 

To the names already mentioned 

1. Ika, 3. utshipuje, 


4. Atsehiine 


2. Utshi 


add 


5. Paurus, 

6. Teak was, 

7. Teenguabebes, 


9. Mitsheriku-tamais, 

10. Mitsheriku-teams 

11. Mitshcriku-ruanajeres, 


S. Angiik wares, 

and you have a list of the tribes with which a missionary 
for those parts of California where the Waikur languages 
prevailed, came in contact. Altogether they gave no more 
than some 500 individuals, so miserably scanty was the po¬ 
pulation. 

The occupancies of these lay chiefly within the Cockimi 
area, which reached as far south as the parts about Loretto 
in 20° north latitude; the Loretto language being the La¬ 
yamon. This at least is the inference from the very short 
table of the Mithridates , which, however little it may tell 
us in other respects, at least informs us that the San Xavier, 
San Borgia, and Loretto forms of speech were nearer akin 
to each other than to the Waikur. 

English. St. Xavier. S. Borgia. Loretto. Waikur. 

sky . ambayujub ambeink . teroreka-datemha. 

earth . amet . amate-guang . . (hitemba, 

fire . usi. nsfii . . 

man . tiimma . tama. taumia. fi. 

father kakka. iham. koneda 

son . uisaliam . . . tshanu. 
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>--Tfie short compositions of Hervas (given in the Mithri- 
dates) show the same. 

The Waikur. — This is the language of what 1 have 
called the Mannheim account, namely the anonymous work 
of a Jesuit missionary of the Waikur country published at 
Mannheim. 

It gives us the following specimens — Waikur and Ger¬ 
man : 

Kcpo-dare tckerckadatcrnbi dai; 
itnser Valor yebvgcne Erd du hist; 

ei -1 i ak a tu i ke - p u - m e; 

dick o dan erke/pirn alle merden ; 
tshakArrakc-pu-me ti tschie; 

loben alle merden Lout und; 
ecuu gracia-ri acitm.e care tekerekadatesmbi tschie; 

dein gratia a (lass hahen merden nnr gebogene Erd und; 

eiri jeharvakemi ti pu janpe datemba 

dir o dass gehorsamen merden Menschen alle heer Erd, 
pae ei jobarrakfire aim a kca, * 
tine dir gehorsamen droben sei/nd; 
k ope cun 1m. kope ken jatiipe untairi ; 

miser Spcis tens gebe dieser tag; 

cate knits eli a rake toi tschie ke.pec.mi atacamara 
tins verzehe du und miser Boses; 
pa^ kuitscliarrakero cate tschie cavape atukiara keperujake; 
nne verzehen nnr auch die Buses tins than; 

cate tikakambii toi tschie; 
tins helfe du uml; 

cuvumcrii cate ue atnkiara; 

nollen merden Nieht wir ebvas Boses; 

kope kakunja pe atacara tschie. Amen. 

mis . besckulze von Bdsen and. Amen. 

The compound tekereka-datembi = bent land = sky == heaven. 

To this very pcnpltrastie Paternoster wo may add the 
following fragments of the Waikur conjugation: — 




ego lu'do, 

Ei , 


lit lit dis. 

Tutihi I 

oifib 

amukirore == 

Hie ludit. 
nos ludimus. 

Poto 


vos ludilis. 

Tnedva 


illi hid uni. 
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^rmkirime = 
Ainukiri tei = hide. 
Amukiri tu = Indite .. 

B6-ri 
Ei-ri 
Tutiiu ri 
Cate-ri 
I*ete-ri 
Tuc;i va-ri 


ludere. 


amukiririkarikara =• 


/ wish I 
Thou dec. 
He dec. 
We <S£c. 
Ye Jtc. 
They &c. 


had not played. 


Of the Pericu spoken at the south extremity of the penin¬ 
sula, I know no specimens. 

We now turn to that part of the Yuma area which lies 
along the course of the Gila, and more especially the parts 
along the Ooeomaricopa villages, of which oue portion of 
the occupants speak a language belonging to the Y'uma, the 
other one belonging to the Pima class. 

This latter leads us to the languages of the northern pro¬ 
vinces of Mexico — 


Sonora and Sinaloa. 


For these two provinces, the languages for which we have 
specimons fall into live divisions: — 

1. The Pima. 

2. The Hiaqui. 

3. The Tubar. 

4. The Tarauumaka. 

5. Tiie Con a. 

That the Pima group contains the Pima Proper, the Opata, 
and the Eudeve, may be seen from the Mithridatcs. That 
the language of the Papagos, or Papago-eotam, is also Pima, 
rests upon good external evidence. Whether the speech of 
the Ciris, and population of the island of Tiburon and the 
parts opposite, be also Pima, is at present uncertain; though 
not likely to be so long, inasmuch as 1 believe that Mr. 
Bartlett, the Boundary Commissioner, is about to publish 
samples, not only of this, but of the other languages of 
Sonora. 

West of the Pima lies the Tarahuinara, and south of it 
the Hiaqui, succeeded by the Tubar and Cora of Sinaloa. 
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. x . _ Pima. The words 

by appearing in more than one of them, command 
our attention and suggest the likelihood of a closer relation¬ 
ship than is indicated in the Mithridates, or* elsewhere, are 
in italics. 


Opata. 


* Tamo mas /c^n/acacliigua cocame ; 

Amo tegua santo a; 

Amo reino tame maete; 

Hinadeia iguati ter e-pa tenia teguiacachiveri; 

Ohiama tamo guaco veu tamo mac ; 

Guatame neaverc tamo cai naideni aca api tame neavere /cwioopagua; 
Gua cai tame taotitudare; 

Cai naideni chiguadu — Apifca cachia. 

Hiaqui. 

/fem-ackai teve-c apo cate came; 

Che-chevatm yoyorvva; 

Itou piepsana cm yaorabua; 

Km harepo in buyapo annua arnante (levecapo?) veeapo annua beni; 
Machuveiiow-buareu ye m it am umicix-ltom ; 

Esoc alulutiria ca-aljiton-anecau itepo soe alulutiria ebeni it am 
veherim; 

Gai tom biitia huenacitclii cativiri betana; 

Am an *7om-yeretua. 

Ttjbar. 

iie-canar /c^rnuiicarichua catemal; 

Jmit frY/mnarac milituraba teochiqualac; 

Fmit lmegmica carinite bacachin-assifaguin ; 

Jmit avamunarir ecliu nanagualac imo cuigan amo nachic ftYjmuc- 
caricheri; 

He cokuatarit, essemer taniguarit, iahbe mtcain; 
lie tatacoli ikiri atzomua ikirirain tie bacachin calc laiegma naf e- 
gua cantem; 

Gaisa tie nosam hacataiaco.li; 

Bacachin ackiro muotzerac ite. 


Tar AHUM Alt A. 

Tumi no no, mama regtd guami gatiki; 
Tami noineruje rau regua; 

Telimea rekijena; 


* Tin's conveys an inadequate notion. Busehmann 1ms thrown the Cora 
and Tarahmmira (connected by Adelung) into the same class with the 
Tope guana and Yaqtie, represented by the Caliia.— See Note (1850). 





xanu nutntuge hipeba; 

7 'ami guecanje tami guikeiiki, rnatame habschibo reguega taini 
guecanje putse tami guikejameke ; 

Ke ta tami satuje; 

Telegatigemeko mechka hula. Amen. 


Coit A. 


Ta y ao pp o tap al lo a pc tli eb o ; 

Cheiihuaca eiia teaguarira; 

Chemealiuabeni tahemi (to ns) eiia chianaca; 

Clioaquasfce.ni eiia jevira iye (as) chianaeatapoan tup tip tapalioa; 
Eii ta harnuit (bread) cu to litiima talietze rej rujeve ihic (to-day) 
ta taa; 

Iliuitaumraca ta xanacan tetup itcahmo tataliuataimi titaxana- 

cante; 

Ta vaobrc leatcai liavubereni x a rm cat het/.e lmabachreaea tecai 
tahemi rutahuaga teh .cu one. 

Clie-enliuatahua. 

With these end our data*, hut not our lists of dialects; 
the names Maya, Guazave. Keria, Sicuraba, Xixime, Topia, 
Tepeguana, and Acaxee all being, either in TIervas, or else¬ 
where, as applied to the different forms of speech of Sonora 
ami Sinaloa; to which may be added the Tahu, the Tacasca, 
and the Acasca, which is probably the same word as Acaxee, 
as Huimi is the same as Yuma, and Zaque as Hiaqui. Of 
the Guazave a particular dialect is named as the Ahome. 
Add also the Zoe and Huitcole, probably the same as the Unite. 

That some of these unrepresented forms of speech belong 
to the same class with the Pima, Hiaqui, &c,, is nearly 
certain. Plow many, however, do so is another question; it 
may be that alt are in the same predicament: it may be 
only a few. 

The languages of 

Mechoacan. 

These are — 

1. The Pikinda. 

2. The Takasoa. 

3. The Otomi. 

The last will be considered at once, and dismissed. More 
bus been written on the Otomi than any other* language of 
these parts; the proper Mexican not excepted. It was ol>- 


:: For a notice of Malta ring a see Ludwig: who mentions an Arte and 
Dictionary, I have seen no specimens of it. (1850). 
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by Naxera that it was monosyllabic rather than poly- 
synthetic f as ao many of the American languages are, with 
somewhat doubtful propriety, denominated. A Mexican 
language, with a Chinese characteristic, could scarcely fail 
to suggest comparisons. Hence, the first operation on the 
Otomi was to disconnect it from the languages of the New, 
and to connect it with those of the Old World. With his 
accustomed caution, Gallatin satisfies himself with stating 
what others have said, his own opinion evidently being that 
the relation to the Chinese was one of analogy rather than 
affinity. 

Doubtless this is the sounder view; and one confirmed 
by three series of comparisons made by the present writer. 

'The first shows that the Otomi, as compared with the mo¬ 
nosyllabic languages of Asia, m masse, has several words 
in common. But the second qualifies our inferences, by 
showing that the Maya, a language more distant from China 
than the Otomi, and, by means inordinately monosyllabic in 
its structure, has, there or thereabouts, as many. The third 
forbids any separation of the Otomi from the other langua¬ 
ges of America, by showing- that it. has the ordinary amount 
of miscellaneous affinities. 

In respect to the Chinese, &c., the real - question is not 
whether it has so many affinities with the Otomi, but whether 
it has more affinities with the Otomi than with the Maya or any 
other American language; a matter which we must not in¬ 
vestigate without remembering that some .difference in fa¬ 
vour of the Otomi is to be expected, inasmuch as two lan¬ 
guages with short or mono syllabic words will, from the very 
fact of tfie shortness and simplicity of their constituent ele¬ 
ments, have more words alike than two polysyllabic forms 
of speech. 

The fact, however, which most affects the place of the 
Otomi language is the monosyllabic character of other Ame¬ 
rican languages, e. g. the Atmibaskan and the Attacapa. 

As these are likely to be the. subject of some, future in¬ 
vestigation, I lay the Otomi, for the present, out of consi¬ 
deration; limiting myself to the expression of an opinion, to 
the effect that its philological affinities are not very different 
from what its geographical position suggests.^ 

Of the* Pirinda and Tarasea we have grammars, or rather 
grammatical sketches; abstracts of which, by Gallatin, may 
be found in his Notes on the Semi-civilized .Nations of 
Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America, in the first volume 


* Only of the Tarnsca (1850). 
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of the Transactions of the American Ethnological Society. 
The following are from the Mithridates. 



PiRiN l>a Pat f.kn o ste r. 


Cabutumtaki ke exjeehori pininte; 

Niboteachatii tncathi aitiihuteallu; 

Tantoki hacacovi niiubutea pininte ; 

Tarejaki nirij^vnta manicatii ninujami propininte; 

Boturimegui danitnuce tupacovi elui; 

Exgemundicovi boturichochii, kicatii pracavovi kueentuimmdijo 
boturiehoehijo; 

Niantexechichovi ntmkueentuvi iumvochoeliii; 


Moripachitovi cuinenzimo tegni. 
Tucatii. 


Tauasca Paternoster. 


Tata uchaveri tukire hacahini avandaro; 

Santo arikeve tuoheveti luieangurikua; 

Wetzin andarenoni tucheveti irecheekua; 

Ukuareve tucheveti wekua iskire avandaro, na liuinengaca isfu 
umengave ixu excherendo. 

HuckaeVeri curiuda hanganari pakua intzeutzini yam; 

Santzin wepovacheras huchaeveri hatzingaknareta, izki huchanac 
wcpocacnvanita liaca huchaveri hatziugakuaechani; 

Ca hastzin te.rnhtazema ternniguta perakua liimbo. Isevengua. 

It now becomes convenient to turn to the parts to the cast 
of California, viz. 


Utah and New Mexico. 


In Utah the philology is simple, all its forms of speech being 

1. Athabaskan; 

2. Paduea; or 

3. Pueblo. 

1. The Navaho, along with the Jocorilla of New Mexico, 
the Jloopah of California, and A patch of California, New 
Mexico and Sonora, is Athaqaskan. 


English. Kavaho. Apatch. 

man . tennai . ajlce. 

woman . estspnnee. eetzan. 

head (my) . -hut zeetsin see zee. 

hair (my) . hit tzee. seeagsi. 


face (my) /nmnee streenee. 

ear (my) /mtjali . see tza. 


eye (my) /jimnah .slccda. 

nose (my) fattchib see tzec 
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English. Nava iio. Afatch. 

mouth (my) hui 7 A\\ . shee da. 

longue (my) huttso . sheedarQ. 

tooth (my) . hurgo . the ego. 

sky . eeyali . call. 

sun .. chokonoi. skecmai. 

moon . ldaihonoi. claiiai. 

star . so nil. suns. 

flay .... chec 11-/7/). oeska, 

night . klaw/o. cla. 

light d .. .hoascen -go skee. 

rain*. . nabcltinli nagostee. 

snow . yas . zahs. 

hail . neelo .. lieeloah. 

(ire . konli . kou. 

water . tonh...■ toali. 

stone . tsai . zoyzay. 

one . tlnlice . tahse. 

Irvo .•.. nahkee . nahkee. 

three . tanli. tan. 


The Utah with its allied dialects is Paducti, i. e. a ineyn- 
ber of the class to which the Shoshoni, Wihinast, and Oil¬ 
man ch languages belong. 

3. The Moqui is one of the languages of 


The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 

The comparative civilization of the Pueblo Indians has 
always attracted the attention of the ethnologist. Until late¬ 
ly, however, he had but a minimum amount of trustworthy 
information concerning either their habits or their language. 
He has now a fair amount of data for both. For philological 
purposes he has vocabularies for six (probably for all).of them. 

Of the Pueblo languages two belong to the drainage of 
the Rio Colorado and four to that of the Rio Grande. Of 
these two divisions the former lies the farthest west, and, 
of the two Colorado Pueblos, the most western is that of 

The Moqui. — The Moqui vocabulary was procured by 
Lieut. Simpson from a Moqui Indian who happened to be 
at Chelly. 

The Zuni country lies in 35° north latitude, to the south 
and cast of the Moqui, and is probably divided by the Sierra 
do Zuni from 

The Acnma , or Laguna, the most southern of the Pueblos 
of the Rio Grande. North of the Aeoma area lies that of 

The Jcmez, on the San Jose!'. 
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The two that s*till stand over lie on the main 
the Rio Grande itself. They are — 

The Tesuque; and 
The Taos or Pfcitri . — The northern boundaries of the Te¬ 
suque seem to be the southern ones of Taos. Connect these 
Pueblos with the town of Taos, and the Tesuque with Santa 
F6, and the ordinary maps give us the geography. 

The philological affinities of the Pueblo languages scarcely 
coincide witlf the geographical relations. The Moqui lies 
far west. Laying this then out of the question, the three 
that, in their outward signs, most strike the eyo in tables, 
as agreeing with each other, are the Laguna, the Jemez, 
and the Tesuque. The other two that thus outwardly agree 
arc the Taos and the /.uni, — two that are not in the most 
immediate geographical juxtaposition. 

What is meant by the "Outward signs that most strike 
the eye on tables 5 ’? This is shown in the following tables: — 


Kn OLl.SU. 

Z t! N1. 

Tfisuqujs. 

head . 

oshoqui/wee ... 

.. pto. 

hair . 

t\xi\hwee . 

.. po. 

ear . 

lahjo/m/me. 

.. oyez. 

eye . 

tona hwee . 

. tzie. 

nose . 

nohahA««<?6 ... 

.. lieu. 

mouth .... 

ahytMilinnce 

.. so. 

tongue 

honi/?m*<? . 

.. hae. 

tooth . 

oahna hwee . 

.. muai. 


<SL 

stream of 



The following arc some of the most patent miscellaneous 
affinities: — 


English, sun. 
Tesuque, pah. 
Jemez, pah. 

English , moon. 
Tesuque , poyye. 
Jemez, pahah. 
Taos, pannah. 
Moqui, mug ah. 

English , man. 
Tesuque, sayen. 
Jemez, tahhrmenah. 

English, woman. 
Tesuque, /err. 

Zuni, ocare. 


English , wife. 
Tesuque, narcso 
Jemez, neohay. 
English , boy. 
Tesuque, onue. 
Jemez , annoh. 
English , forehead. 
Tesuque, siccovuh . 
Laguna, cop hay. 
English , face. 
Tesuque, chaay. 
La pun a, kuwah. 

English , eye. 
Tesuque, chay. 
Jemez, saech. 
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Tesmqxtf., muak, 

Taos, moen-nahc.nhay. 
Moqui, tnoah t= month. 

English , chin. 

Tcs iiqu c, shribbok. 

Taos, claybtmhai. 

English , hand. 

Tcsuque, truth. 

Jotn.cz, mahtish. 

Moqui, mulct ay. 

Moqui, nuihlalz finger. 

English , breast. 

Tesuque, pc ah. 

Laguna, quaist-pay, 

Taos, pahahkaynaynemay. 
Jemez ^ pay-lu. 

Utah, pay . 


lb* 


English , deer. 
Tesuquc, pahyp. 
Jemez , puhah. 

English , rattlesnake. 
Tesuqtie, payyoh. 
Taos, pi/ioonnii 

English , eat. 
Tesuque, musah . 
Laguna, 

'Taos , musmnah. 

J emez, moonsuh. 
Zuni, musah. 

English , (ire*. 
Tesuqtie, 

Jemez, twaah. 


The Moqui, which is not to he separated from the other 
Pueblo languages, has., out of twenty-one words compared, 
eight coinciding with the Utah. 

Neither are there wanting words common to the Pueblo 
languages and those of the Athabaskan Navahos, Jecoriilas 
and Apatches. 


English , deer. 
Navaho, payer. 
Jecorilla, pay ah. 
Jemez, pah ah. 

English , eat. 
Navaho, muse. 
Jecorilla, mussa/t. 
Tesuqite, musah. 
Laguna, li! , mus. 

English , earth. 
Navaho, nc. 


Jecorilla, nay. 

Tosuquo, nah. 

English , man. 
Navaho , lennuy. 
Jecorilla, (inlay. 
Tesuquo, suyen. 
Jeraez, tahhanenah. 

English, mouth. 
Navaho, hu-zzay. 
Jecorilla, hu-zzy. 
Tosu quo , sho. 


Of these the first two may be borrowed. In 


Kanzas 


the languages are Amp aha , and Shycmw , already noticed: 
and Cumanch , which is Paduca. 


* The Utah Is musah. 
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For the Kioway we want specimens. In 
Nebraska 
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they are Sioux , already noticed, and Panmi y allied to tlie 
liiccarec. Kanzas leads us to 


Texas. 

It is convenient in a notice of the languages of the State 
of Texas to bear in mind its early, as well as its present 
relations to the United States. In a country where the spread 
of the population from the other portions of the Union has 
been so rapid, and where the occupancy is so complete, we 
are prepared to expect but a small proportion of aborigines. 
And such, upon the whole, is the case. The displacement 
of the Indian tribes of Texas has been great. Even, how¬ 
ever, when Mexican, Texas was not in the category of the 
older and more original portions of Mexico. It was not 
brought under the regime of the missionaries, as we may 
see by turning to that portion of the Mithridates which 
treats of the parts west of the Mississippi. The references 
here are to Dupratz, to Lewis and Clarke, to Charlevoix, 
to French and English writers rather than to the great au¬ 
thority for the other parts of Spanish America — Hervas. 
And the information is loss precise and complete. All this 
is because Texas in the earlier part of its history was, in 
respect to its exploration and description, a part of Louisiana, 
(and, as such, French) rather than a part of Mexico, and 
(as such) Spanish. 

The notices of Texas, in the Mithridates, taken along 
with our subsequent data, are to the effect that {a) the 
Caddo , (jb) the Adaize or Adahi, (c) the AUakapa , and (<7) 
the Choktah are the prevailing languages; to which may be 
added a few others of minor importance. 

The details as to the distribution of the subordinate forms 
of speech over these four leading languages are as follows: — 
a. The Nandakoes, Nabadaches, Alicli (or Eyish), and 
Ini or Tachi are expressly stated to bo Caddo; and, as it 
is from the name of the last of these that the word Texas 
is derived, wc have satisfactory evidence that some members, 
at least, of the Caddo family are truly and originally Tcxian. 

h. The Yatassi, Natchitoches, Adaize (or Adage), Nacog¬ 
doches, and Key os, belong to the Caddo confederacy, but 
without speaking the Caddo language. 

c. The Carancouas, the Aiktrapas , the Apelu&as, the Mayes 
speak dialects of the same language. 



Tunicas speak the same language as the Choctahs. 

Concerning the philology of the Washas, the Bodies, the 
Acossesaws, and the Gances, no statements are made. 


It is obvious that the information supplied by the Mithri¬ 
dates is measured by the extent of our knowledge of the 
four languages to which it refers. 

Of these, the Choktah, which Adelung calls the Mobilian, 
is the only one for which the Mithridates itself supplies, or 
could supplyspecimens: the other three being unrepresen¬ 
ted by any sample whatever. Hence, to say that the Tachi 
was Caddo, that the Yatassi was Adahi, or that the Caran- 
coua was Attacapa, was to give an instance, in the way of 
explanation, of the obscurum per obscikius. Since the publi¬ 
cation of the Mithridates, however, we have got samples of 
all three — Caddo, Adahi, and Attacapa — so that our stan¬ 
dards of comparison are improved. They are to he found 
in.a tabulated form, and in a form convenient for collation 
and comparison in both of Gallatin’s papers. They were 
all collected before the annexation of Texas, and they ap¬ 
pear in the papers just referred to as Louisiana, rather than 
truly Texian, languages; being common to the two areas. 

Of the works and papers written upon Texas since it be¬ 
came a field of observation for English and American , as 
opposed to French and Spanish observers, the two on which 
the present writer, when he treated of the subject in his 
work on the Varieties of Mankind, most especially, and j)er- 
haps exclusively relied, were the well-known work of Ken¬ 
nedy on Texas, and a MS. with which he was favoured by 
Mr. Bollaert, specially limited to the ethnology of the State. 
Of this MS. a short abstract is, to be found in the Report 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
for the year 1846, made by Mr. Bollaert himself. 

The later the notice of Texas the greater the prominence 
given to a tribe of which nothing is said in the Mithridates; 
viz. the Cumanch. As late as 1814 we had nothing beyond 
the numerals and a most scanty MS. list of words to tell 
us what the Cumanch language really was. These, however, 
were sufficient to show that its affinities were of a somewhat 
remarkable kind, viz. with the Shoshoni, or Snake, tongues 
of the southern parts of OregonIn Mr. Bollaert/s notice 


* “On the Languages of the Oregon Territory.” Ily It. G. Latham. 
M. T>. Head before the Ethnological Society, Doc. 1844. — Xole. 
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the Ciunanch.es are divided into three sections: (1) the Ou- 
maneh or Jetan, (2) the Lemparaek, and (3) the Tenuha, 
and a list ol* no less than thirty-five other tribes follows this 
division, some.of these being said to be wholly extinct, 
some partially so; some to bo more or less Cumaneh, some 
to be other than Cumaneh. 

The tendency of the Mithridates is to give prominence to 
the Caddo, Attacapa, and Adahi tongues, and to incline the 
investigator, when dealing with the other forms of speech, 
to ask how far they are connected with one of these three. 
The tendency of the writers last-named is to give prominence 
to the Cumaneh, and to suggest the question: How far is 
this (or that) form of speech Cumaneh or other than Oil¬ 
man ch ? 

Working with the Miihndates, the 'MS. of Mr. Hoi Inert, 
and Mr. Kennedy's volume on Texas before me, 1 find that 
the list of Texian Indians which these authorities justified 
me in publishing* in 1848, contained (1) Coshattas, (2) To- 
wiachs, Towakcnos, Towecas, and VVacos, (3) Lipans or 
Sipans, (4) Aliche or Eyish, (5) Acossesaws, (6) Navaosos, 
(7) Mayes, (S) Ounces, (9) Toncahuas, (10) Tuhuklukis, (1 \ j 
Unataquas or Anadarcos, (12) Masco vie, (13) Tavvanis or 
Ionis, (14) Wico, ? Waco, (15) Avoyelles, (16) Washitas, 
(17) Ketchi, (18) Xaramcnes, (19) Oaicaches, (20) Bidias, 
(21) Caddo, (22) Attacapa, (23) Adahi; besides the Cara re 
kahuas (of which the Cokes are made a branch) classed with 
the Attacapa, and not including certain Cherokees, Cheetahs, 
Ohikkasahs, and Sioux'. 

A Washita vocabulary, which will be referred to in the 
sequel, concludes the list of Texian languages known by 
specimens. 


At present, then, the chief question respecting the philo¬ 
logy of Texas is one of distribution. Given as centres to 
certain groups 

1. The Ohoetah, 

2. The Caddo, 

3. The Adahi, 

4. The Attakapa, 

5. The Cumaneh , and 

6. The Washita languages, 

how do we arrange the tribes just enumerated? Two works 
help us here: — T. A letter from the Ex-president Burnett 
to Schoolcraft on the Indians of Texas. Date 1847. 2. A 

Statistical Notice of the same by Jesse Stem. Date 1851. 
Stem’s statistics run thus:-— 
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Tribes. 

NrMJtERS. 

Towacarros .. 

Ill, 

War,os . 

114(393 

Ketchies . 

38b 

Caddos . 

bill 

A ndarcos . 

9^2 476 

Toni . 

n;V 

Tonka ways 

1152 

AVicl litas. 

100 

Li pans . 

500 

Conuinches. 

... 20,000 
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giving us several of the names that have already appeared ; 
giving also great prominence to the Cumanches — numeral ly 
at least. 

In Mr. Burnett’s Letter the term Caddo is prominent; but 
whether it denote the Caddo language , or merely the Caddo 
confederation , is uncertain. Neither can 1 find from the con¬ 
text whether the statements respecting the Indians of the Caddo 
connexion (for this is what we must call it at present) are 
made on the personal .authority of the writer, or whether they 
are taken, either directly or indirectly, from the Mithridat.es. 
The term that Burnett uses is slock, his statement being 
that the Waco, the Tawatani, the Towiash, the Aynic, the 
San .Pedro Indians, the Nabaducho, and the Nacodochccts 
are ail both Texian in origin and Caddo in stock . 

His other tribes are — . 

1. The k'eichi: a small tribe on. Trinity River, hated by 
the Cumanches as sorcerers, and, perhaps, the same as — 

2. The flilchi, once a distinct tribe, now assimilated with 
their neighbours. 

3. The TmkaivaySf a separate tribe, of which, however, 
the distinctive characters are not stated. 

Whatever may bo the exact details of the languages, dia¬ 
lects, and subdialects of Texas, the general outline is simple. 

The Chociah forms of speech are anything but native. 

They are of foreign origin and recent introduction. So 
are certain Sioux and other dialects spoken within the Tex- 
iau area. 

The Oumanch is in the same predicament; „ though not, 
perhaps, so decidedly. It belongs to the Paduca class, and 
its affinities are with the Shoshoni and Wihinast of Oregon. 

The Caddo Proper is' said to be intrusive, having been 
introduced so late as 1819 from the parts between the great 
Raft and the Natchitoches or Red River. I hold, however, 
that some Caddo forms of speech must be indigenous. 
















English. 

Cadjuo. 

'W'lTOHI.TA. 

head . 

cundo. 

.. etskaae. 

hair . 

beuuno . 

.. dcodsko. 

eye . 

nockkoelmn 

kidalikuek. 

nose . 

sol . 

. dutetistoe. 

mouth . 

nowOese. 

. liawkoo. 

tongue 

ockkotunna... 

. hutskee. 

tooth . 

ockkocleta ... 

. awk. 

one . 

whist e. 

. elierche. 

two . 

hit . 

. mitch. 

three. . 

dowoh. 

. daub. 

four . 

peawch. . 

. dawquats. 

five . 

dissickka .... 

. esquats. 

six . 

diuikkee. 

. kehass. 

seven . 

bissickkn. 

, keopits. 

eight . 

dowsickka . 

keotope. 

nine . 

pewesickka. 

sherchekeeite. 

ten . 

binnali . 

skedorash. 


Te Adahi has already been noticed as being a compara¬ 
tively isolated language, but, nevertheless, a language with 
numerous miscellaneous affinities. 

The AUacapa is one of the pauro-syllabic languages of 
America, by which I mean languages that, if not monosyl¬ 
labic after the fashion of the languages of south-eastern Asia, 
have the appearance of being so. They form a remarkable 
class, but it is doubtful whether they form a natural one, i. e. 
whether they are more closely connected with each other in the 
other elements of philological affinity than they are with the 
tongues not so characterized. They deserve, however, what 
cannot be given in the present paper, a special consideration. 

For the north-eastern districts of Mexico, New Leon, Ta- 
maulipas, &c., i. e. for the ports between the Rio Grande 
and Tampico, no language is known to us by specimens. 
Jt is only known that the Cumanch dips deeply into Mexico. 
Bo does the Apatsh, 

A tribe, lately mentioned, that of the Lipans , is, perhaps , 
Apatsh. Burnett states that they agree with the Mesealcro 
and Seraties of the parts about the Paso del Norte. For 
these, however, we still want vocabularies it's notninibvs. 

Be the Lipan affinities what they may, it is clear that 
both the Cumanch and Apatsh languages belong to a class 
foreign to a great part of the areas over which they are 
spread — foreign, and (as such) intrusive — intrusive, and 
(as such) developed at the expense of some native language. 
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original area of the latter is that of the Navahos, 
Hoopahs, Urnkwas, Tlatskanai, and that these 
occupy the parts between the Algonkin and Eskimo fron¬ 
tiers — parts as far north as the Arctic circle — has already 
been stated. No repetition, however, is superfluous that 
gives definitude and familiarity to the very remarkable phsc 
nornena connected with the geographical distribution of the 
Athabaskans. 

Neither are the details of the Paduca area — the area of 
the Wihinsist, Shoshoni, Utah, and Oumanch forms of speeli 
— without interest. To the north of California, the Wihi- 
nast, or Western Shoshonis, are separated from the Pacific 
by a thin strip of Jacon and Kalapuya country, being suc¬ 
ceeded in the direction of Utah by the Shoshonis Proper. 
Then follow the Bonaks and Sampiehes; the Shoshoni affi¬ 
nities of which need not bo doubted, though the evidence 
of them is still capable of improvement. The Utah of the 
parts about Lake Utah is known to us by a vocabulary, and 
known to be Oumanch or Shoshoni—call it which you will, 
f call them all Paduca , from a population so namedby Pike. 

Now, out of twenty-one words common to the Utah and 
Moqui, eight are alike. 

Again, the Shoshoni arid Sahaptin have several words in 
common, and those out of short vocabularies. 

Thirdly, the Shoshoni and Wihinast, though spoken within 
(comparatively) narrow limits, differ from each other more 
than the several forms of the Cutnanch, though spread over 
a vast tract of land. 

The inference from this is, that the Paduca forms of 
South Oregon and Utah arc* in situ; those of New Mexico, 
Texas, and New Leon, <&c. being intrusive. In respect to 
these, 1 imagine that a line drawn from the south-eastern 
corner of the Utah Lake to the source of the Bed or Salt 
Fork branch of the River Arkansas, would pass through a 
country nearly, if not wholly, Paduca; a country which 
would lie partly in Utah, partly in New Mexico, and partly 
in Kansas. It would cross the Rocky Mountains, or the 
watershed between the drainages of the Colorado and the 
Missouri. It would lie along a high and barren country. 
It would have on its west the Navaho, Moqui, and Apatsh 
areas; on its east certain Sioux tribes, and (further south) 
the Arapahos and Shyennes. It would begin in California 
and end in the parts about Tampico*. 


* For a fall notice of Texas see Buschmanrfs Supplementary Volume', 
first published within the present year (l&iiU/. 
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ON TI1E LANGUAGES OF.NORTHERN, WESTERN, 

Mexico. — Guatimala. 

The OumanebeS; on the very verge, or within the tropics, 
vex by their predatory inroads the Mexican states of Zaca¬ 
tecas and Durango. Along with the Li pans they are the 
sparse occupants of the Bolson cte Mapimi. Along with the 
Apaches they plunder the traders and travellers of Chihuhua. 

For the^uirts about Tampico the language belongs to the 
Huasteca branch of 

The Maya. — The Maya succeeds the language just enu¬ 
merated on the cast. On the west , the Otomi, ririnda, and 
Tarasca are succeeded by 

The Mexican Proper. — But the Maya and Mexican Pro¬ 
per are languages of such importance, that the present paper 
will merely notify their presenco in Mexico and Central 
America. 

The languages that, from their comparative obscurity, claim 
the attention of the investigator, are those which are other 
than Maya and other than Mexican Proper. 

Of these, the first succeeds the Huasteca of IJuastecapan, 
or the parts about Tampico; which it separates, or helps 
to separate, from the northern branches of tho Maya Pro¬ 
per, being 

The Totonaca of Vera Cruz, of which the following is 
tho Paternoster; the German being that of the Mithridatps. 

Totonaca. 

Vuser Voter o im Hirnncl slcht 
Qiun$atcan<5 nae tiayan Lull 
(femnchl hoch werdc detn Nahme 
Taeollalihiiacaliiuinli d mi inaocxot; 

famine dern (reick ?) 

Niquimhiarnn d mintacacehi 
gelhan werdc dein Wille. 

Taoholahuanla d min pahuat 

me me im liimmcl 

Cliolci ix eacnitiet chalehix nac tiny an ; 
tinner Brot , 

O quin chouhcan lacalllya 
urn gib heutc 
niquilaixquiuli yanohue; 

tin's verffib unsre Simile. 

C aq u ilama tz anean iiil i ‘ qti int acal Li t c an 
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wie nrir vergeben 

Clioiilei h qnitnau laraatzancaniyanh 
un fern Sch uldigern 


o cjuinlalae all an iy an ; 
Und nicht uns Ume 


Ca ala quilamactaxtoyauh 
datnit wir stehen in Vcrmichung 
Nali yojauli naca liyogni 
gethan werde 
Cli on taehola caiman! a. 

The same from Hervas. 

Kintacean b natiayan lmill \ 

Taeotllali huacahuanla o min paxca maocxot 
Oamill omin'tagehi, 

Tacholaca lmanla ixeagnitiet ot 
skinian chon eliolacan ocnatiayan ; 
Alyanoliuo nikila ixkiu ki lacali cliaocan; 
Kilamatzancaniau kintaeagllitcan 

K/intalaeatlanian oclionkinan ielamatzan 
Caniau kintala.cn tlanian; 
Nikilamapotaxtou ala nicliyolau 
lacotlanacatalit nikilamapotcxto 
1 amatzon 1 acacoltana. 

Olioiitacliolacnhuanla. 


Cross the watershed from Vera Paz to Oaxaca,, and you 
come to the area of 

The Mi xteca. — In the ordinary maps, Tepezcolula, on 
the boundaries of Oaxaca and Puebla, is the locality for its 
chief dialect, of which there are several. 


Mixteca Paternoster. 


Dzutundoo, zo dzicani andihui; 

Naca eiineihnando sasanme; 

Nakisi saiitomisini; 

Nacalmi nuumiihui sail a yocuhui in ini dzalmatnalia yoenhni an- 
dihtii; 

Dzitandoo yutnaa tasinisindo hiiitni; 

Dzandooni cuacliisinclo dzaguatnaha yodzandoondoondi hindo 
suhani sindoo; 

Huasi kiliui nahani uucuctaiidpdzoiulb kuaehi; 

Talmi nahani ndihindo sahanavvhuaka dzahua; 

Nacnhtii. 
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The Mixtcca succeeds the Mexican Proper, itself being 
other than Mexican, just as the Totonaca sticeeded the Hua- 
steca, which was Maya, the Totonaca being other than 
Maya. 

The Mixteca is the language of Northern, 

The ZAPOTECA that of Southern, Oaxaca. 

Hervas writes, that the Zapoteca, Mazateca, Chinnnteca, 
and Mixe ^were allied. The Mixe locality is the district 
around Tehuantepec. 

South of the areas of the three languages just enumerated 
conies the main division of the Maya — the Maya of Gua¬ 
temala and Yucatan, as opposed to the Huasteca of the parts 
about Tampico. This, however, we pass over sicco pede, for 

Honduras and San Salvador. 

Limiting ourselves to the districts that undeniably belong 
to those two States, we have samples of four dialects of 

The Lenca language; these being from the four Pueblos 
of Guajiquiro, Opatoro, Intibuca, and Sinnlaton, those of 
the last being shorter and less complete than the others. 
They are quite recent, and are to be found only in the 
Spanish edition of Mr. Squiers Notes on Central America. 
The English is without them. 


Ekomsji. 

GUiVJIQTTTRO. 

Opatoro. 

TfJTIBiroA. 

man . 

. . 

t alio. 

amaslic. 

woman . 

-* ...r...... 

move . 

napu. 

boy . 

. . 

guagua. 

hua. 

head . 

toco . 

tolioro . 

cagasi. 

ear . 

y»*g.. 

yan . 

yangaga. 

eye . 

saing . 

saringla 

saring. 

nose . 

napsc. 

napseli. 

uepton. 

mouth . 

ingh . 

ainbeingh 

ingori. 

longue . 

nafel . 

navel . 

nape I. 

teeth . 

nagha. 

lie as. 

uigh. 

neck . 

ampsli . 

anapshala 

cange. >, 

arm . 

kenin. 

kenin . 

kening. 

fingers . 

lasel . 

gualalasel 

— % 

foot . 

ghagi .. 

quagi . 

guaskavi n 

blood . 

nahng.. 

uah . 

quell. 

sun . 

gasi . 

gashi . 

gashi. 

star. . 

siri. 

siri .. 

*- 

fire . 

uea. 

’n a . 

yilga. 





nailer . 

guass. 

11 ash. 

guasli. 

stone . 

ca ... 

cah . 

tup an. 

tree . 

ili . 

ili. 

ill. 
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Englibii. Giajiqciko. Opatoro. Intibuca. 
one . ita . ita . itaska. 

three . lagua. . . . 

four aria. .. —'— 

five . saihe . saihe . -— 

six . huie . hue . 

seven . huis-ca . . . . 

eight . teef-ca . . . . 

nine.. . kaiapa . . . . 

ten .......... isis. ifisis. .. 
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As Mr. Squier is the sole authority for the Lenca of San 
Salvador and Honduras, so he is for 


Nicaragua. 

Limiting ourselves to the undoubtedly Nicaraguan area, 
and taking no note of the Mexican Proper of more than 
one interesting Mexican settlement, the three forms of speech 
for which we have specimens are — 

1. The Ciioretega; 

2. The N auk an l>a; and 

3. The Wulwa, of the Chordal district. 

And now we pass to the Dcbatcable Ground. The lan¬ 
guage of 

The Moskito Country 

gives us a fourth form of speechj at least (I think) as dif¬ 
ferent from the Choretega, Nagranda, Wuhva and Lenca, 
as they are from each other. This is — 

The Waikna of the Indians of the coast, and, probably, 
of several allied tribes inland. 

Of the Waikna, Wulwa, Nagranda, and Choretega, sam¬ 
ples may be found either in Squier’s Nicaragua, or vol. iii. 
of the Transactions of the American Ethnological Society. 


English. 

Nagranda. 

C HO RETEC A. 

man . 

rahpa . 

miho. 

woman 

rapa-ku 

w-aliseyomo. 

hoy . 

sai-ka . 

N-asome. 

girl . 

sai-kce. 

tt-alieyum. 

chihl . 

.chichi . 

N-ancyame. 

father . 

ana . 

goo-ha. 

mother . 

autu. 

goo-mo. 

husband 

a’mbin. 

’rnhohuc. 
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English. 

Nag ran i> a. 

CllOltETEGA. 

wife .. 

. 

mime. 

son . 

sacule..... 

«-asomeyamo. 

daughter 

saicul-a 

n as ay me. 

head .j 

a’cu. 

edi . 

goochemo. 

hair . 

tu’su. 

membe. 

. fate . 

enu . 

grote. 

forehead 

guitu . 

goola. 

ear . 

IlftU . 

nuhnie. 

eye .. 

setu. 

nalite. 

nose . 

ta’co.......... 

mun goo. 

mouth .... 

dahnu ..... 

■nnnsii. 

tongue . 

duhii . 

greuhe. 

tooth . 

semn . 

nahe.* 

foot . 

naku . 

graho. 

sky . 

dehmalu 

nekupe. 

sun . 

aliea. 

numbti. 

star . 

ucu . 

jaiiete. 

fire ... 

alikit.... 

nahu. 

water . 

eeia. 

niiiibu. 

stone .| 

esee. 

es 61111 ..... 

nugo. 

f . 

i c-u . 

saho. 

siunusheta. 

thou . 

ic-a .......... 

he . 

ic-a ...... 

— 

roe . 

hechel-u 

"s cm oh mu. 

y « ' .. 

heehel-a 

_ 

they ..... 

icanu . 


this . 

ca-la. 



For the Waikna there are other materials. The Wulwa 
specimens are few. Hence it may be doubtful whether the 
real difference between it and the Waikna be so great as 
the following table suggests. 


English. 

Wulwa. 

Waikna. 

man . 

all . 

waikna. 

woman . 

y-all . 

mairen. 

son . 

pau-iii-ma 

lupia-waikna. 

daughter 

pan- eo-ma 

lupia-mairen. 

head . 

tUJDLlli . 

let. 

m .. 

niiiiik-taka 

nakro. 

740SC_.... 

magni-tak 

karrika. 

mouth . 

dinibas . 

bila. 

blood . 

anassea . 

tala. 

all .......... 

duwawa . 

semelmra. 
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English. 

W tJLWA. 

W AllQf A. 

drink . 

nnihuia ... 

.. ho-prima. 

run . 

dagalnu ... 

.. bo-tnpu. 

leap . 

masiga ... 

.. bo-ora. 

o<> .{ 

aiyu . 

. pa-ya. 

icu . 

-— 

sing . 

nagamo ... 

.. pa-coondamu. 

sleep . 

ami. 

.. pa-yacope. 


Costa Rica. 



The following is from a vocabulary of Dr. Karl Scherzers 
of the languages of the Blanco , Vulicnte ? and Talamenca In¬ 
dians of Costa Rica, occupants of the parts between the 
River Zont, and the Boca del Toro. We may call it a spe¬ 
cimen of 

The Talamenca. — It seems to be, there or thereabouts, 
as different from the preceding languages as they are from 
each other. 


English. 

Talamlknca. 

English. 

Talamenca. 

car .. 

sw-kuke# 

star . 

. bewue. 

eye .. 

iw-wiiaketei. 

fire . 

. tsliuko. 

nose . 

sw-tshukoto. 

water . 

. ditzita. 

mouth . 

A'M-’kllWU. 

one . 

. Ortawa. 

tongue . 

ef-kuptii. 

two . 

. bo -tewa. 

tooth . 

sr*-ka. 

three . 

. magna -tewa. 

heard . 

6‘a-kurku tnozili. 

four . 

. ske-tenta. 

neck-joint? 

tzin. 

five . 

. si-lawa. 

arm . 

sa4 fa. 

six . 

. si-wo-ske- le. 

hand . 

’ sa-fra-tzm-BO k. 

seven . 

. si- n>o -worn. 

finger . 

/Wi-wuata. 

eight . 

. s i-w o - niagrian a. 

nail . 

sa-krasku. 

nine . 

. si-wo-ske-lcwu . 

sun . 

kaiiline. 

ten . 

. srt-flat-ka. 

moon . 

fulu. 




The same volume of the Transactions of the American 
Ethnological Society that supplies us with Mr. Squier’s vo¬ 
cabularies for Nicaragua supplies us with Dr. Seeman's for 


Veka qua. 

These being for.. 

The Bayano; 

The Sayan eric; and 
Tiie Cholo. 

The Cholo is the same as Dr. Cullen s Yule, and also the 
same as Cunacuna and Darien of Balbi and the Mithridates. 
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English. 

CuNAOUNA. 

Dahjk.w 

one. . 

quensa-cna 

conj ungo. 

two . 

vo-cna . 

,. poquali. 

three .... 

paa-cua. 

.. pauquali. 

four . 

paque-cua.. 

.. pake-quali. 

/i ve . 

atale . 

.. etevrah. 

six .. 

ner-eua. 

.. indricah. 

* seven . 

cugle. 

..- eougolah. 

eight . 

vati-agua ... 

.. p auk op all. 

nine . 

paque-haguc pakekopah. 

ten . 

ambegui ... 

.. anivego. 


It is also the same as some short specimens of the Mi- 
thridatesj where 


wider = dulali. 
moon == nil, 
father = tautah. 
mother c= nannali. 


brother i= rupali. 

sister = ninah. 

wife (woman) = poem ah. 


The Cliolo leads us into South America, where for the 
present, we leave it. 


ADDENDA. 

T will now add two notes, which may possibly save some fu¬ 
ture investigator an imromunerative search. 

First, concerning a language called Mocorosi. — In Jiilg, this is 
made a language of Mexico. It is really the Moxa of South Ame¬ 
rica under an altered name. 


English. 

Mokokosi. 

Moxa. 

1 . 

null. 

nuti. 

thou . 

piti . 

piti. 

he . 

ema. 

ema. 

this . 

maca . 

maca. 

that . 

ITU\cilft. 

manna. 

that you 

maro . 

rnaro. 

she . 

esu . 

esu. . 

my . 

nuyee . 

nuyee. 

thy . 

piyee . 

piyoe. 

his . 

mayee. 

mayee. 

one . 

eto. 

eto. 

two . 

api. 

api. 

three . 

mopo 

mopo. 
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This is from an Arte y vacahulario dc la Lr.tigua Mocorosi, com- 
jmeslo por un padre de la compania de Jesus missioncro de la Pro - 
vincuts dc las Moxos dc die ado a la Serenissima Reyna de los Angeles 
siempre Virgen Maria , Patrona de estas Missioncs; en Madrid , and 
de 1699. 

A Lima edition a.d. 1701 differs from this in omitting the name 
Mokorosi , and being dedicated to a different patron. In other 
respects the t\s r o works agree verbatim el literatim. 

Secondly, in respect to a language called Timuacuana -For 
this we havp a Catechismo y ex amen para los que comulgan ex lengua 
Castellana y 'limitguana , par el Padre Fr. Francisco Pareja ; and 
y Padre de la Pravincia de Santa Elena de la Florida , &c. Mexico , 
1627. 

Also, the following numerals in Balbi, perhaps, taken from 
the above: — 


English. 

Timuacuana. 

English. 

Timuacuana. 

one 

minecotamano. 

six 

napikichama. 

two 

nanehanlima. 

seven 

napikinahuma. 

three 

naliapumina. 

eight 

napekechetama. 

four 

nachekctainim a. 

nine 

natumama. 

five 

namaruama. 






ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 

( 1859 ). 

P. 952. u ls not this Mozino’s ?” — No. For a further notice 
see p. 388. 

P. 258. —- “ Kamchen and Tlaoquatch .” — The Kawiclien is 
nearer to.the Nusdalum, Scji.iallya.mish, and Cathlaseou than it 
is to the Tlaoquatch. This may be seem in Busehmann p. 649. 
At the same time it is more Tlaoquatch thanJBuschmann makes it. 

P. 259. — “ The Athabascan languages are undoubtedly Eskimo 
— Between the notice contained in p. 299 and the paper which 
precedes it there is an interval of no less than five years. There 
is also one of three years between it and the paper which follows* 

Now up to 1850 I gave the term Eskimo a power which I after¬ 
wards found reason to abandon. I gave it the power of a generic 
name for a class containing not only the Eskimo Proper, but the 
Athabascan, and the Kolooch. The genus, though in a modified 
form, I still believe to exist; I have ceased, however, to think 
that Eskimo is the best name for it. Hence, expressions like “the 
Athabascan languages are, uud oubtcdly, Eskimo - -and the Kolooch 
languages are equally Eskimo with the Athabascan ” must be read 
in the sense of the author as expressed in p.265 — “that the line 
of demarcation between the Eskimo an cl the Indian races of 
America was for too broad and trenchant.” 

Whether certain forms of speech were not connected with the 
Eskimo Proper- 1 —the Eskimo in the limited and specific meaning 
of the term—is another question. The Ugalents was .so treated. 
The Kenay — until the publication of Sir T. Richardson’s Lon- 
cheux specimens— was made both too Eskimo and too Kolooch. 
On the other hand, however, both the Eskimo and the Kolnch 
were divisions of the same order. The actual value of the term 
Kolooch is even now uncertain. 

P. 276. — “ The Ahnenin etc.” —A reference to the word Arra- 
pahoes in Ludwig’s Bibliotheca Glottica (both in the body of the. 
work and the Addenda) suggests a doubt as to the accuracy of the 
form Ahnenin. Should it not be Alsina? 

Turner remarks that “there is no evidence that Dr. Latham 
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"roHuted” Mackenzie’s vocabulary — wliicli, -is far ns the text 
of Ludwig goes, is true enough. I had, however, viva voce , 
informed Ludwig’s Editor that I had done so. As Turner 
knew nothing of this is remark was a proper one. The main 
question, however, touches the form of the word. Is Ahncnin or 
Atsina light? I can not make out the later history of the MS. In 
my own part, I copied, collated, and returned it 5 and I imagine 
• that it still be amongst either Prichard’s or Gallatin’s papers 
I have the transcript before me at this moment; which runs thus. 
“The vocabularies of the BlaekfeGt, of the Crows or Lpsarokas, 
“and of the Grosventre, Rapid, or Fall Indians who callthemsel ’ 
“ves Ahnenin;by I). M. M'Kenzie of the St Louis American Furr’ 
“Comp. They appear to belong to three distinct families. But 1 
“the Crowsspeak a dialect clearly belonging to the same language’ 
“as that of the sedentary Minitarcs and Mandans, which is Sioux.’ 


English. 

Aunknjn. 

ax . 

bamivse. 

uirl . 

bay. 

American . 

. basso,way. 

Assineboin . 

attinoue. 

blue .. 

wahtanivo. 

blanket .. 

ueiiatiyo. 

brandy .. .< 

kinatlyo. 

balls . 

kntcliemutcho. 

buttons ..... 

balikeat-ta. 

berries .. 

bin. 

blood . 

barts. 

bull buffalo . 

mean. 

cow buffalo . 

eta nun. 

bear . 

wussa. 

bad . 

wnliuattha. 

lilackfoot Indian . 

wahtanetas. 

Blood Indian ...... 

cowwenine. 

comb .. 

ebattiya. 

cord .. 

ahtbauatz. 

cup . 

anali. 

coat . 

beethintuii. 

calf. . 

wo. 

cheat . 

chahhawdo. 

Crow Indian . 

owweniri. 

coming , / am . 

kitowats. 

tlog . 

abttab. 

deer .... 

nosilc. 

drink . 

nabbin. 

car-rings . 

iyand. 

ears . 

etab. 

eyes . 

araitbya. 

elk . 

wussoa. 

eat ... 

nhbeetse. 

foot . 

nahatta. 

friend , my . 

beneebo. 

tJ'in . 

kutcheum. 


English. Ahnisnin. 

good . etah. 

(h as Ventres lndian ahnenin. 

girt [young) . wahtlia, 

god {sun) . esis. 

going (/ uni) . nohieha licit. 

— {where are you ) takahah. *' 
going away ......... nebabtba. 

give me . tsikit. 

— him . binenab. 

horse ... wasabbun. 

hair . betaninita. 

hand . ikiekan. 

hungry .. nsinnn. 

iron .. bachit. 

key ... tanaga. 

knife .. wulintu. 

kettle ... busetanah. 

kill . paahun. 

leg ... nnnaba. 

leggings,,,.. . nattah 

lodge .... neahimn. 

— poles . nhcamim. 

love . abathatta. 

lice . bettabin. 

meat, fresh . ah ban. 

—, dry . abhthan. 

—, fat . riBtan. . 

mouth ... ochya. 

me .«. | . . 

) mstow. 
mme ./ 

man , white.. . nehato. 

—, black . VMtamahat. 

many .. nkaka. 

nose. . buae. 

now ... wall no. 

• no . chien. 







































































Addenda and Corrigenda, 



pan . 

pipe . 

poor . 

quit . 

searlelcloih . 

spoon . 

salt . 

.vigor . 

sleep . 

strike . 

sun . 

still be ... 

tobacco . 

teeth .... 

thigh . 

to-day ... 

to-morrow .. 

take it ... 

vermillion . 

ten decs tan d, do yon '... 

— , I do not .. 

wood ... 


Ajinkmn. 

ichscho. 

keatah. 

bnsiana- 

einpssab. 

abtabinoti. 

lumimn. 

benatiyo. 

abiyon. 

ekiowa. 

nahattobin. 

uuckcoote. 

towwonah. 

esis. 

owwahtatz. 

kichtaliwan. 

ctebit. 

netefto. 

wanalci. 

nucah. 

etanah. 

rehatto noven. 
abuctan. 
hachmetou. 
bess. 


English. 

rock . 

ribs .. 

robe .. . 

run . 

roust . 

river .. 

wolf . 

water . 

whisky . 

wife . 

fingers .. 

— nails ........ 

yon .. 

yes . 

7 don't want it 

sit down . 

yet up . 

where-is it .... 

there it is . 

two ... 

four . 

six .. 

ten ... 


Ahnenin. 
kannike. 
hetzsun. 
to van. 
nunahho, 
estan. 
nateha. 
kiadah. 
nitsa. 

xiahattonuebu. 

etlm. 

nnha. 

hussa. 

ahnan. 

aba. 

natah. 

lean nu tz. 

kayhatz. 

tali to. 

nayyo. 

uethiyau. 

yalmayan. 

uekitukiyau. 

netassa. 




As the MS. was written with unusual clearness a^id distinctness 
T have no doubt as to Ahnenin having been the word. That 
Prichard read it so is evident; for the foregoing explanation lias 
made it clear that he and 1 are independent witness ess. If error, 
then, exists it liis in the MS. 

The Blackfoot. and Crow (which having also transcribed, I have 
by me) are as follows: — 


English. 

Blackfekt. 

Crow. 

sun 

. nawtoas ......... 


little old foot .. 


sakalibooatta. 

spirit .. 

. eishtoin .. 


had spirit . 


appanahhe. 

man (vir) . 

. navshetappe ... 

, bettse. 

Indian . 

.do. 

ahsarroka*. 

woman . 

. ab key a. 

, meyakatte. 

boy .... 

. sacoomahpa ... 

skakkathe. 

girl ..... 

. ab kit quoin . 

meyakatte. 

child . 

. //ok all . 

6 rtA’kat.te. 

father .. 

. onwa . 

menoompbe. 

mother . 

. ochrist. 

ekicn 

husband . 

. olimah. 

batchene. 

wife . 

. ohtoohka»i«/t... 

mooah. 

son . 

. noheosh. .. 

. menarkb&tte. 

daughter . 

. netan . 

menarkme a. 

brother . 

. nausab.. 

ioocouppa, see child. 

sister .. 

. niskan. 

, Aoocoupmca. 

head . 

. otoquoin. 

marsh cm. 


* Or O'psaroka, name of nation. 
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Addenda and Couuigenda. 


English. 

BlACKVKKT. 

Chow. 

hair ... 

otoquoiu. 

miskiak. 

— of animal. 

.. oliqueiz . 


face . 

.. ostokais .. 

sa 

forehead .. 

.. olinez . 

kfifea. 



uppa. 

eye . 

.. okwappispe . 

meiskta. 

nose . .. 

.. okkissis .. 

Imppa. 

mouth . 

i. m awhile . 

e\d — teeth. 

tongue . 

.. matzsiunc . 

(layszske. 



ea —• mouth. 

beard .. 

. erooooye .. 

eshaesha. 

neck .. 

ohkokin . 

sbuah. 

arm .. 

i. ohtsis . 

burro. 

hand . 

.. ohk it takes ... 

buschie. 

nail . 

. owatanokitz. 

muhlipe. 

body . 

. ostoine. 

boohhuoah. 

belly . 

. ohkoin.. 

ba’re. 

leg . 

. okeat . 

buchoope. 

feet . 

. oaksukah . 

buscUe. 

toes .. 

. oakkittcaks .. 

itshoarahabi. 

bone .. 

. ohkiniNi.il . 

hoorc. 

heart..... .. 

. ohhskitzpohpe.... 

nasse. 

blood . 

. akhabpnnim . 

oda. 

town . 

. ahk&wkimne . 

ashchen. 

chief . . 

. nenali . 

bettsetaa —■ see next 

wai'fiov . 


iuw.fttbatt.8atH. 

war-party ..... 

. ,vftnlmh , 


friend . 

• netakka . .. 

skeah. 

house . 

. nappemveeze . 

ass mi. 

kettle .............. 

. eskft . 

barukiiea. 

arrow ... 

• apse ... 

ahnaitz. 

bow . 

• espickanawmi.... 

bistuheah. 

hatchet . 

. anahuokaksakkin 

matcliepH — knife. 

knife ... 

. estowiue . 

mitsa -- hatchet. 

canoe .. 

. *i It k s. 

inakeshc. 

shoes .. 

. ahtsakin . 

koompe. 

bread . 

. ksahquonats. 

hohhazzsu. 

V'1'v . 

. ahcooiweman ... 

imps a, 

tobacco . 

. pistalikaw . 

ho pa. 

%. 

• ospoht . 

nhmahho. 



ahhhizu. 

moon . . 

. 1tr . 

. riauto«$ . 

minnatatobc. 

star . .. 

• cakatOttaf.. 

ekieie. 

day . 

. christocooe .. 

maupa. 

night .. 

. cgocooe . 

oeke. 

light . . 

. christecooimtz ... 

thieske. 

darkness .. 

. eskenutz .. 

chJppusheka. 

morning .. 

. eskanattamc ...... 

ckiniuikslica. 

evening .. 

. ahtakkote .. 

appall/ 

spring . 

. motse .. 

ineamukshe. 

stationer .. 

. napoos . 

do. 

autumn . 

» motose . 

bisso. 

winter .. 

. stooya . 

mannees. 

wind . 

. snpiron . 

kootsce. 

thunder..., . 

, christccoom . 

800 . 



j 

i 










































































































English. 

liyhtening .. 

rain . 

snore . 

hail . . 

five . 

Milter . 

ice ....... 

earth.... . 

river . 

lake .. 

island . 

valley .. 

hill . 


mountain 

stone . 

copper .. 
iron ..... 


seat... 
tree . 
hark . 
grass 
maize 
oak . 
pine . 
mood 


fire-mood 

leaf . 

meat ....... 

heaver ... 


elk ................. 

deer ... 

hullbuffalo- ..... 

eorvbwffalo . 

buffalo .. 

her dof buffaloes 

bear . 

wolf ... 

dog ... 

squirrel ......... 

rabbit ... 

hare ...) 

fax ... 

snake .. 

bird . 


m . 

goose ... 
pigeon ... 
partridge 
turkey ... 
duck ...... 

fish.. .., 

white ....... 

black....... 


Addenda and Coiuueenda. 


Blackpf.kt. 

Crow. 

ehristeeoom . 


soafcah.... 


olipootali .. 

. biah. 

saheo . 


esteu.... 


ohhkeah . 


sacooeootah ... 


ksahenom .. 


neekkittiz .'._ 


oinaksekame.. 


mane .. 


Icinekime .. 


natoom . 


mastake .. 


ohcootoke . 


* ohtaquinnakeskm .... 


nakeshin. 


motohkin . 


m a setis . 


olit o keski ssa s e,..... 


malitoyaae... 


eskatah . 


eahpokesa . 


pnlitoke. 


masetis ... 




soyapoko ... 


akesequoiu . 


kakestake .. 


poonahkah. 


alinakkns ... 


RKt.nmHplr _ 


skain ..... . 



ena.hn .:. 


keiyo ..... 


m all oo ay a . 


emittah .. 


omalicookahte .. 


alitetah .... 


olitahtooya .. 


patrakesema. 


pakeaa... 


oltwas... 


emahkiya ... 


pispistsa.... 


katokin . 


r f f r #P . . T . 


siake.s ... 


marnea. 


ksiksentim .. 


sikksermm .. 



See yellow. 

















































































































ADDENDA AND COU1UOENDA. 



BiiACKFRET. Crow. 

molteseuum . hiskekat. 

blue . comona . shuakafc. 

yellow . ohtahko ... shirekat. 

great . ohmohcoo . esalu 

small .*. cnahcootae. ecal. 

strong . rniskappe . bassats. 

old,-. . nahpe .. carralmrra. 

good .. ahse.. itsieka. 

bad .... . paheaps . kubbeek. 

handsome .. mahtsonpse . esissa. 

ugly ... paheapse . eishkubbeek. 

alive ... sakatappe . it chasm. 

dead . aadne . ear rash o. 

cold . stooyah . hoo Inhere. 

warm . kasetot/.u . alire. 

/ . nisto... be. 

thou .. ehristo... de. 

he . ootowe . ua 

toe . liistoimn.. bero. 

you . ehristo. dero. 

they . ostowawah... mihali. 

this . kanahka. kiruia. 


that . 

.... do . 

ah cook a. 

all . 

.... atesinekah... 


many .. 

.... akkiom . 


who . 

.... sakayitz. 


what : .. 



to-day . 

.... ahnookehusequoix. 


yesterday ...... 

.... mahtone... 


to-morrow ... 

.... ahpenacose . 

... shinnakskare. 

yes . 

.... ah. 


no . 

... sail . 


to cat . 

... oyoatz.. 


— drink . 

... semato . 


— run . 

... olimahkoit. 


— dance . 

... pascah. 


~ 90 . 

... eentappote. 


— sing . 

... anikkit ... 


- sleep . 

... okat. 


- speak . 

... apooyatz... 


~ see . 

... ahsappatz .. 


— love . 

... taheoomatzeman .. 


- kill . 

... ernkke.. 


- walk . 

.... ahwahocat ... 



1 . sa. all rant cat. 

2 . nahtoka . noomcat. 

3 . nalihoka... namenacat. 

4 . naaowe . shopeeat. 

5 . nesitto. chihhocat. 


0.. 

7. 



8 . 



0. 



10. 



11. 

















































































































VDDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 

Bi.ackfeet. Chow. 

nahsikepoto . ehpenoonop. 

nahaikpo.*. noompaperruka. 

nehapepo . namenaperruka. 

kapippooe ..... peereeksali. 

kapippippooc. peereeksaliporaka. 

The Italics are the present author’s. They draw attention to either a 
coincidence between the two languages, or the compound character ol the 
word. m 

II. - The Sioux group. — For a remark on the affinities be¬ 
tween the Pawui and Caddo, see p. #00. 

The following coincidences are the result of a very limited 
collation. 


( 1 ). 


English 

Cherokee and Caddo. 

man. English 

thief. 

Cherokee 

askuya. 

Cherokee 

kuninoskiski. 

Caddo 

shoeh. 

Caddo 

kuna . 

English 

woman. 

English 

day. 

Cherokee 

anigeyung. 

Cherokee 

kut it. 

Seneca 

vwjineau. 

Caddo 

kaadnk. 

English 

skin. 

English 

great. 

Cherokee 

kunega. 

Cherokee 

eg nit. 

•Mohawk 

kernayhoo. 

Caddo 

hiki. 

English 

ox. 

English 

eagle. 

Cherokee 

■makukanali. 

Cherokee 

amawhtdi. 

Caddo. 

wakusyeasa. 

Caddo 

eeiveh. 

English 

cow. 

English 

thick. 

Cherokee 

yvakaagisi. 

Cherokee 

uhaketiyu. 

Caddo’ 

m a fens. 

Caddo 

hiakase. 

English 

Cherokee 

enemy. 

(2). 

AND IltOQUOTS. 

English 

far. 

Cherokee 

agiskaji . 

Cherokee 

inwig. 

Seneka 

ungkishwauish. 

Mohawk 

eenore. 

English 

Cherokee 

mouth. 

English 

conjurer. 

simingtaw. 

Cherokee 

nlaivniski. 

Seneka 

swanetaul. 

Mohawk 

ahtoonitz. 

English 

something. 

English 

aunt. 

Cherokee 

kuwhuttli. 

Cherokee 

etsi. 

Seneka 

gwustah. 

Seneka 

a/thi. 

English 

nothing. 

English 

my right hand. 

Cherokee 

lUikawhusti. 

Cherokee 

Isikntcsixquoycni. 

Seneka 

luluqjvhista. 

Mohawk 

g u nr wee i nil a Ui quail. 















Cherokee 

Seneka 


English 

Cherokee 

Mohawk 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 

a corn. English 

kuli. Cherokee 

uhkuah . Seneka 

walnut. 
arm hi. 
ousoquah . 



horn. 

uyawnung. 

konnongguh. 


TV. The Athabashan group. — I find that, the affinity between 
the Loucheux and the Kenay languages is given by Prichard, 
who, fit the same time, .separates both from the Athabaskan. t; Mi\ 
Gallatin says that the similarity of languages amongst all those ’ 1 
(i. e. the Athabaskan) “tribes is well-established. The Loucheux” 
“are excepted. This language does not appear to have any 1 ' 
“distinctly marked affinities except with that of the Kenay.” — 
Vo/. V. p. 377. 

1 believe tlmt Dr. Prichard’s informant on this point was the 
same as my own i. e. Mr. Muster. 

S conic r also suggests the same relationship. 

That 13-u.schmanh lias arrived at. the results of his AlhabasJcische 
Sprachstamm through a series of independent researches 1 readily 
believe. Whether, after taking so little trouble to know what had 
been done by his predecessors, he is right is saying so nnfb.fi 
about his discoveries is another question. 

That the Pinaleno is in the same category with the. Navaho is 
shewn by Turner, who gives a vocabulary of the dialect. 


E Nanism 
man ... 

woman . 

hr ml . 

Navaho. 

hnsUkin . 

,. estsanni .. 

hfttqi . 

Pinaleno. 
,. payyahnah. 

.. ctsunni. 

hair .. 

. tclilit. 

,. setfcezil. 

car .. 

,. tshar.. 

.. sitzchar. 

me . 

,. ninnar. 

.. tshindnr. 

nose . 

. nitehi . 

.. ehinchi. 

hand . 

. shilattaete. 

eh icon. 

feet .. 

. t’ki... 

. sitzkay. 

Stiff.. . 

. dacos . 

. yaheye. 

moon ..... 

. ’tsadi ... 

,. ilsonsayed. 

star .. 

. olcheec.. 

.. ailsonsatyou 


’tl'llOll 


iVtLlt'V .. 

. ’tku . 

.. to 

earth . 

. klisli. 

.. t.lia. 

stone . 

. tseck. 

.. tslmier. 


V. The Kilunce&a language — The Kitunalia, Kfitani, or 
Oootanie vocabulary of Mr. Hall was obtained from a Cree 
Indian, and is not to be depended on. Tins being the case, it is 
fortunate that it not the only specimen of the language. There 
is an earlier one of Mr. Ilowse’s, published in the Transactions 
of the Philological Society. It is as follows. 
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ADDKNDA AND CORRIGESvnA. 



KsflLTSO. Kl TANf. 

one . hook oain. 

two . ass. 

three ... calle sail. 

four .. liad sah. 

five ... yea co. 

six ... in ne me sail. 

seven .. whist taw lull. 

eight .. wavv ah sail 

nine .. ky yio kit to. 

ten .... aye to vow. 

an Indian. .. ah quels mah kin 

nic. 

a man .. te te calt. 

a woman .. hallo key. 

a shoe . cat.h lend. 

a (pin . tali vow. 

/.. call min. 

thou ...’. lin coo. 

he. . nin co is 

jvc (thou and /) ... call min nah lah. 

this Indian . in nai all quels 

mah kin nic. 

that. Indian . co ah quels iviu.li 

kin nic. 

these Indians . wai nai ah quels 

nmli kin nic nin 
tic. * 

which man? ......... catli lah te te calt V 

which Indians? ... enh lah ah quels 
mah kin nic nin 
tie? 

which f/un? . call lah tali vow? 

who . cutli lah. 

my son . calt mail hat lay. 

his son .. hot lay is. 

he is good . so ok say 

it is g/jod . sock kin nai. 

he is arrived . swan hah. 

f (one. him . hones .sclah kilt. 

he loves me . sclah kilt nai. 

/ see him . hones 7,a caught. 

I see his son . hones ze caught 

all calttis. 

he secs me. .... . ze caught tene. 

he steals . i in uey. 

/ lorn him . hones sclah kilt 

ncv. 

I do not love him ... call sclah kilt nai. 

v>ft husband . can no claw kin 

nah. 

he is asleep . come ney ney. 

I ant a man . re te calt ne no. 

I am. a woman . balls key no no. 

where? . cass kin? 


ENQLisrr. 
where is no/ gun?.. 

where is his gun ? 

a lake ... 

how much 'i . 

it is cold weather 
a tend ... 

my tent .... 

thy tent . 

his lent .. 

our (thy and ray) 

tent . 

yes ... 

no ... 

men....... . 

women . 

girl (in her teens) 
girls (in their teens) 

hoy ... 

hoys .. 

little boy ... 

child .. 

children . 

father (by the sons) 
father (by the 

daughters) . 

mother . 

brother , eldest...... 

brother , youngest 
(by brothers) ... 
brother , youngest 

(by sisters) . 

sister , eldest . 

sister, youngest. ... 

uncle ... 

aunt ... 

gjuifidfa.il/er . 

grandmother... . 

thy husband. . 

my wife ... 

thy wife............... 

son .. 

daughter . 

come here .. 

go a may..... . 

take care . 

get out of the way 

come in . 

go rud.. . 

stop . 


<SL 

Kutant. 

cuss kill cah tali 
vow? 

cass kin tali vow 
is? 

ah eo co nook, 
caek sah? 
lets caw tit. late, 
alt caw si ah co 
hokc. 

cah ah kit lah. 
ah kit lah nis. 
ah kit lah Is. 
calt nil kit. lah 
liftm, 

ah ah. 

Wll W. 

tc te call, nin tie. 
halle key nm tic. 
nah oh tit. 
nah oh tit nin t ic. 
stalt. 

stalt nin tie. 
stalt nah nah. 
cah mo. 

cah mo nin tie. 
cah de doo. 

cah sous, 
cah mah. 
cah tat. 

eats zali. 

cah zc ah. 
cats sons, 
cah mill nah 
cath ah. 
cah tilt tilt, 
cah papa, 
cah de do. 
in claw kin nah 
nis. 

call tilt nah mo. 
tilt, nali mo nis. 
can nali hot lay 
or ah calt. 
enss win. 
clan nali. 
cloon no. 
ill kilt wo in. 
you vavv. 
tie oath alt min. 
sclah nah all min. 
mac kark. 



































































MINfSr* 




sin nack kin. 

large river . 

f eatli ie man me. 

slowly . 

ah nis cah /in. 


took. 

misei'hj .. 

o per tin 

small river .. 

, hah cock. 

begynrly ...... 

,. coke co mao kali 

creek ..... 

. nis cah took. 


kan. 

large, lake ., 

, will caw ac co eo 

i (jive . 

. hone silt all mall 


nook. 


t.ie sis ney. 

small lake . 

. ac co co nook ntil* 

thou gives t . 

. kin nah mail tie 


nah. 


viey. 

rapid . 

. ah call hop cle it. 

he gives . 

. sclah mail tin zey. 

fall ... 

, wheat taw hop cle 

he gave . 

. call mail tie cates. 


■it. 

/ beat . 

. lione cah .slab tea. 

shoals,., . 

, ah coke you coo 

thou he a test. . 

. kill cah slab leat. 


nook. 

he beats .. 

. kis kilt cone s!ah 

channel . 

■ liah cath slaw o 


leat. 


weak. 

give me ..... 

. ah inah tic kit 

wood or frees . 

. alt kits s'ah in 


sons. 

red pine . . . 

. he linos. 

he gave me . 

,. nah mail tie kit 

cedar . 

. heats zo iwitt 


sap pc ney. 

poplar . 

. ac cle nmole. 

1 love you . 

. hone sclah kilt 

aspin ... 

. ac co co zle mack. 


ney. 

fire . 

nh kin no co co. 

he loves .. 

. flelah kilt. • 

ice . 

. uli co wheat 

do you love mef ♦. 

. kin sclah slap ? 

charcoal . . 

. ah kits call kill.. 

/ hate you .. 

. hone call scluli 

ashes ... 

ah co que me co. 


kilt ney. 

kettle . 

i A’eats skimo. * ’ 

thou ha test ........ 

. kin call sclah kilt. 

mat tent ... 

tali lalt ah lvit Inh 

he hales . 

. call sclah kilt. 


nam. 

I speak .. 

. hones ah ney. 

head .. 

. ac clam. 

thou speakest ..... 

. kins ah. 

<ye* . 

. ac ciick leat. 

he speaks . 

. katos ah. 

nose .. 

. nc conn 

rve speak . 

. hones all nnhslah. 

mouth. .. 

. ac ealt le mail. 

■gnu speak .. 

. talk e tea leat.. 

chin . . 

. ac call me zin nc 

they Speak . 

. seals ah. 


cock. 

I steal . 

. hone i he no. 

checks . 

. ac. quo ma mult. 

T sleep . 

. hone come ney 

hair . . 

• ac coke </ue slam. 


ney. 

body . 

> ac co no click. 

we sice/)..... . 

• hone come ney 


. ac sglat. 





nah Inh ney. 

leg* . 

- ac sack. 

J die .. 

. hones alt hip pe 

helly .. 

. ac co womb. 


ney. 

hack ... 

. ac cove call slack. 

thou dies/ . 

. kins nh, hip. 

side . 

■ ac kin no click. 

we die ... 

. hone ah o co noak 

ears ..... 

■ ac coke co what. 


nah sink ney. 

animats . 

■ yah mo. 

give me to eat . 

. he shoe. 

~ horse . 

kill, cult law all 

eat. . 

. he ken. 


shin. 

7 /))/ gun . 

. cah tab vow. 

Stallion . 

cass co. 

thu aim . 

tali vow ni H 



hut gnri . 

. tali vow is. 

hull . 

. SiCJZljril 11 . 

/icel seek. 

mountain .. 

. ac co vo cle it. 

cotv . 

slouko copo. 

rocky mountain 

. ac co vo c/e it 

calf. . 

uh kin co malt; 


uh ok koy. 

tiger . 

. s’vie. 

snowy mountain .. 

. ae co vo cle it ac 

hears of nil kinds 

cap pe t.io. 


clo. 

black or hroivn 


road or track . 

. ac que mail nnm. 

hears . 

nip pc co. 




25 * 
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English. 

grizzle bear . 

rein deer .. 

red deer ..... 

moose deer . 

tvooloerecn . 

wolf .. 

beaver .. . 

after ... 

mini: ..* 

martin .. 

musquash .. 

small grey plain 

wolf .. 

birds . 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 



Kutani. English. Ki'tani. 

kit slaw o slaw. crow . coke kin. 

neats snap pieco. raven . Hah nah key. 

kilt caw sley. snakes {rattle- 

snap pe co. snake) .. wilt le malt. 

ats po. garter snake . ah co hew slam. 

cack kin. roots (camass) ... hap pey. 

sin nah bitter root . nah cam me shon. 

ah cow oh alt tobacco root.... . mass mass. 

in new yah. s/ve'et potatoes...... ah whis sea. 

nac suck. moose berry .. ao co mo. 

an co. strawberry . ac co eo. 

pipe ... conse. 

skin knots. pipestem . ac coot lah. 

to coots call min axe .... ah coot talt. 

mth. tobacco . yac kot. 

co quia kay. flesh .. ah coot luck. 


VI. The Aina group. The numerous vocabularies tlmt repre¬ 
sent the dialects and sub-dialects of this large class are the 
following — Atna Proper or Bhuslnvap, Kullelspeliu (Pend 
d’oreilles), Spoken, Kettlefali dialects of*the Sclish; Okanagan; 
Skitsuish (Occur d’ alhne); Piskwaus ; Xu sd alum; Squallyamisli; 
Kawichen; Cathlascou; Cheehccli: Tsihaili; Kwaiutl; Kwenai- 
will; Kowelitz; Nsietshawus or Killamuk. To this, the present 
writer adds the Billechula. 


XI. The query as the likelihood of the Straits of Puca voca- 
bulary having been Mozino’s finds place here’ The two are. 
different: though both may have been collected by Mozino. 
Each is to be found in Busehmann , who, exaggerating the 
isolation of Wakash, Niitka, and Tlaoqiiatch forms of speech, 
separates them too decidedly. Out of nineteen words compared 
nine arc not only alike but admitted by liirn to be so. 

The Billechula . — -This lies intermediate to'the Hailtsa and Atna 
groups; being (apparently) more akin to the latter than the 
former. Of the Atna dialects, it seems most to approach the 
Piskwaus. 

The Chinuk. — The Chinuk of which the Watlala of Hale is 
variety is more like the Nsietashawus or Killamuk than aught 
else. 


The Kalapuya. The harshness of the Kabqmya is an inference 
from its orthography. It is said, however, to be soft and flowing 
i.e. more like the Sahaptiii and Shoshoni in sound than the Chinuk, 
and Atna. 

The Jakoti. — This has affinities with the Chinuk on one side, 
and the Lutuami on the other; i. e. it is more like these two 
languages than any other. The likeness, however, is of the 
slightest. 
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vSelisli ... 
Kkitsuisli 
Piscous 


English . 

Jakon . 

Wulbiwalla. 
Wail&lu .... 
Chinook .... 
U&yooso .... 

Mol el o . 

Killatnok.... 
8hush wap . 
Oootanie .... 


English .. 
.Takon ... 

Kizli . 

Cowelitz 


Miscellaneous affinities. 


man. 

halt. 

skah-amekho. 

skailiemukh 

skaltamikho. 

woman. 
tkiaks . 
liluki. 
tklkakilak. 
tklukd . 
pintkhlaiu. 
longi-tklai. 
sui-tkluts. 
sonin-tkl it {‘k. 
petklku- 

boy. 

tklom-kalQ. 

kmiti. 

krvaiUkl. 


Watlala . 

Chinook . 

('hickaili. 

Skwale. 

Mitskogke . 

English . 

Jakon . 

Slmhaptin . 

English . 

Jakon . 

Chinook . 

English . 

Jakon ... 

Chikaili . 

Cowelitz.. 

Killamtick . 

Umpqua . 

— do.. 


English .. girl. English 

Jakon . tklaflk&atva, Jakon 

Kissh . takhai. Cavuse. 

SatBikaa. kokiva. Molele . 


tklaleq. 

maleq. 

khanq. 

stkllatkl-adaL 

okulosoha. 

child. 
mo hat In. 
miuols, 

mother. 

tkhfa. 

tkhlianaa, 

husband. 

sonsil. 

fineis. 

skhon. 

ntsuon. 

skhon. 

chunga. 

wife. 

sintkhlnks. 

intkhlkaio. 

longiJkhlai. 


The Sahaptin. — The 8 ah apt in, JBkoslioni and Lntuami groups 
are more closely connected than tlic text makes them. 

The Shosfiom (Padtied) group. — The best general name for this 
class is, in the mind of the present writer, Paduca; a name which 
was proposed by him soon after his notification of the affinity 
between the Shoshoni and the Comaneh, in a. j>. Id45. Until then, 
the two languages stood alone; i. e. there was no class at all. Tin 1 . 
Wihinast was shewn to be akin to the Shoshoni by Mr. Hale; the 
Wihimist vocabulary having been collected by that indefatigable 
philologue during the United States Exploring Expedition. In 
Gallatin’s Report this affinity is put forward with due pro¬ 
minence; the Wihinast being spoken of as the Western »Sho- 
shoni. 

In ’50 the Report of the Secretary at War on the route from 
San Antonio to El Paso supplied an Utah vocabulary; which 
the paper of May ’53 shews to he Paduca. 

In the Report upon the Indian Tribes &c. of ’55, we find the 
(-hemehuevi, or the language of one of the Pah-uluh bands “ for 
the first time made public. It agrees” (writes Professor Turner) 
“with Simpson’s Utah and Halo’s East Shoshoni.” 

Carvalho (I quote, from Buschmann) gives the numerals of the 
Piode (Pa-uta) of the Muddy River. They are nearly those of 
the Chemehuevi, 


















































two .. 


three .. 


four .. 


five .. 


she . 


seven .. 


eight .. 


nine .. 


ten . 



For the Oahnitto see below. 

Is the Kioway Paduea? Tin* only known Kioway vocabulary 
is one published by Professor Turner in the Report just alluded 
to. It is followed by the remark that u a comparison of this 
vocabulary with tlioso of the Shotshoni stock does, it is true, show 
a greater degree of resemblance than is to be found in any other 
direction. The resemblance ,, however, is not sufficient to establish a 
radical affinity , but rather appears la be (he consequence of long 
inter co m m u nicat h m.” 

For my own part 1 look upon the Kioway as Paduca — the 
value of Ihc class being raised. 


KNflliTfUr.’ 

man .. 

woman . 

head .... 

hair ... 

/>*'" . 

forehead . 

ear. .. 

eye ... 

nose . 

mouth. . 

tongue .. 

tooth .. 

hand. ... 

foot .. 

blood . 

hone . 

sky . 

sun . 

moon . 


Kioway. 
kiani. 
mayi. 
kinkn. 
ooto. 
can pa. 
taupn. 
tuafci, 
taati. 
maucon. 
surol. 
den. 
zun. 
moftay. 
ori8iit. 
mn. 
tonsip. 
kia coli. 
pni 
P»- 


Exomsii. Kioway. 


star .. 

fire .. 

water . 

/. 

thou . 

he. .. 

we .. 

Utfi 4 .. 


they . 


one ... 


folio .. 


three . 


four . 

. mid. 

five ..... 


six . 


seven . 

. paotsu. 

eight* . 

. iatsa. 

nine . 


ten . 



XTII. The Capistrano group. 1 hi 3 ohm an n in bis paper on the 
Nctela and Kizh states, after Mofvas, that the Juyubit, tin* 
Oaguilla, and the Sibapot tribes belong to the Mission of St. 
Gabriel. Turner gives a Cahuillo, or Gawio, vocabulary. The 
district from which it. was taken belonged to the St. Gabriel 
distviet. The Indian, however, who supplied it had lived with 
the priests of San Ltiis Rey, until the break-up of the Mission. 
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tfter the form of speech ho, has given us bo that oft ho Mis¬ 
sion in which he lived or that, of the true Oahuillo district is un¬ 
certain. Turner treats it as Oalniillo; at the same time he re¬ 
marks, anrl shews, that it is more akin to the San Tatis Key dialect 
than to any other. 

Hut it is also akin to the Cliemcuevi, which with it is tabulated; 
a fact which favours the views of Hale respecting its Ban Capi¬ 
strano affinities rather than those of 15 use) on an n — Halo making 
them Padttcn. 

A vocabulary, however, of the, unreclaimed Cahuillo tribes 
— the tribes of the mountains as opposed to the missions—is still 
wanted. 



10 sours n, 

mtiu . 

woman .. 

head . 

hair . 

face . 

ear . 

eye .. 

nose . 

mouth . 

longue ........ 

tooth . 

hand . 

foot . 

hone . 

h to 0(1 . 

sky . 

. . 

moon .. 

star ... 

fire . 

water .. 

one... .. 

two . 

three .. 

four .. 

five. .. .. 

six . 

seven . 

eight . 

vine .. 

ten . 


Cinan liUNvi. 

tawntz . 

nwiruqna, . 

rmitacowa . 

torpip . 

cobauim .. 

uancaba . 

pttoui. 

mini. 

Mm polio . 

H"0... 

towwa ... 

masiwamm. 

narapan. 

lnaiigrtn ... 

palpi . 

tmip . 

tabaputz . 

meatroropitz . 

put's ih . 

cun. 

pah. 

filmish . 

waii .. 

paii. 

watch u. 

inann. 

nabai. 

moquist . 

natch.. 

uwip. 

in ash n ... 


CAHUlLr.O. 
mihanes. 
nihil. 
nivuUika. 
piiki. 
nopush, 
nnnocka. 
na push, 
nemu. 
notjima. 
nemm. 
netnnm. 
ueimihemosh. 
neik. 
neta. 
nco. 

Iitquashanica. 

tamit. 

menyil. 

eliohmm. 

cut. 

pal. 

snpli. 

mewi. 

mepai. 

mewitch n. 

nomequmlimu. 

quadniihaitpli. 

qunmmjnwi. 

quatimiuipn. 

quaiuuunwichti. 

nomachumi. 





P. 303. Now comes the correction of a staTement in p. 353 
-- “ the language of San Lids Kt Ret/ which is Yuma , is suc¬ 
ceeded hy that of Sun Luis Obispo, which is Capi$('r$io ”— This is au 
inaccuracy; apparently from i mid version. A reference to the 
Paternosters of ppi. 304 305 shews that the Ban Luis Key, and 

the Ban .Juan Capistrano forms of speech are closely allied. 
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, the San Fernando approaches the San Gabriel 

also Turner, p. 77 — where, the name Keclti seems, word 
to be Kizh. The Kizh, however is a San Gabriel form of 

speech. 


JKIV. The Yuma group. — Turner gives a Mojave, or Mohavi 
vocabulary the first ever published. It is stated and shewn to 
bo Yuma. The Yabipai, in the same paper, is inferred to be 
Yuma 5 containing, as it does, the word 

humici = good = hanna , Dieguno. 
n'yatz — 1 = nyat, do. 

poolc *= beads = poo/c , Cuchan. 

The Mohave vocabulary gives the following extracts* 


English. 

Mohave. 

CltOHAX. 

man . 

ipah .. 

ip at. sit . 

woman ... 

sinyax ... 

sinyak. 

head . 

cawawa... 

umwhelthe. 



ocono .. 

face . 

ihaliim ... 

edotshe . 

forehead .. 

y a map ul . 

ivucoloque. 

ear — 

asrmtilk ... 

sniythl. 


7 /l 01 ^ . 

edotfihii ..... 

t 'V G . 


ehotshi .. 

mouth . 

ia... 

iyuqnaofe . 

tongue . 

ipailya ... 

epulehe .. 

tooth . 

ido . 

aredoche. 

hand . 


isalche . 

am 

i u m i 1 


foot . 

imilapilap 

imptshshpaslapyah 

blood . 

uiawhut... 

awllut. 

sky ... ..... 

arnaiiga... 

aoimai .. 

sun . 

nyatz ...... 

nyatsh .. 

moon . 

hullya...... 

huthlya .. 

star . 

liamuse ... 

klupwataie . 



hutshar ... 

fire 

•nvH 

a aw o ... 

i u 1 *. 

water . 

aha. 

aha . 

/ . 

nyntz. 

nyat. 

thou . 

mantz. 

mantz . 

he . 

pepa . 

habuisk . 

nn& . 


sin..... 

two .1 . 

havika. 

havik . 

three ...... 

hamoko... 

hamok . 

four. r .. 

pinepapa; 

r.hnpop . .. 




five . 

scrapa ... 

serap . 




six . 

sin La . 

humhuk . 

seven . 

vika . 

pathkaie. 

eight . 

muka. 

ehiphuk . 

nine......... 

jiaii 

hmnrnamnk . 

ten . 

arapa . 

sahhuk . 


Diecjuno. Cocobianco pa. 
avkutshet... ipntslio. 

sin' . siuchayaiZhutsh. 

estar .... 


wa 


hamatl 


awuc .. ayedotsh. 

bu. yavyayooche. 

ah. izatsh. 


sithl 


hamilyah 


nyatz . 

bull as) i . 

hurninasliish 


. ahiich. 

aha. 

nyat. inyatz. 

. mantz. 

P». 

hini . 

hawtilc . 

ha'muk . 

cliapop . 

serap . 































































































































ATIDKNUA AMI OOUKTCIEN0A. 



W r e leave California with the remark that in Ludwig’s Litera¬ 
ture of the American Aboriginal Languages Mr. Bartlett’s voca¬ 
bularies for California bear the following titles. 

t. Dieguno or Comeyei, 

2. Kochi, 

3. San Luis Obispo, 

4. I Thaiia 

5. Tehama | 

6. Cfeluz > from the drainage of the Sacrament, 

7. Noana 

8. Diggers 

9. Diggers of Napa Valley. 

10. Makaw of Upper California. 

S0c Californians. 

There is also a Piros vocabulary for the parts about El Paso: 
also a notice (under the word) that the MuTStns.ES Indians 
speak a dialect of the Soledad. 

Old California. — As a general rule, translations of the Pater 
Nos ter shew difference rathe]' than likeness: in other words, as a 
general rule, rude languages are more alike than then Pater 
Nosters make them. The reasons for this lie in the abstract nature 
of many of the ideas which it is necessary to express; but for the 
expression whereof the more barbarous forms of speech are in¬ 
sufficient. 

This creates the necessity for circumlocutions and other ex¬ 
pedients. In no part of the world is this more manifest than in 
Old California; a district for which our data are' of the scan¬ 
tiest. 1 think, however, that they are sufficient to shew that the 
Northern forms of speech, at least, are Yuma. 


Enolisk. 

0 . California*!. 

Yuma. 

man [homo) 

tarn a . 

epatsh. 

■man (tar)... 

tianii . 


woman . 

wuctu. 

seenyack. 


wakne..'.... 

sinyax. 


hnagin . 

seen. 

child . 

wlianu... 

hailpit. 

.. 

ivakna. 


father . 

ilia m . 

lutliinocul. 


kakka . 

niquioche. 

. 

keneda . 

nilo. 


knnamha .. 

0 

mother . 

nada . 

tile. 

son .. 

o is a ih am . 

liomaie. 

sister . 

kenasua . 

arayuck. 

head . 

agoPT’i . 

estar. 

eye . 

aribika . 

ayon. 

tongue . 

maheUi . 

ipnilya — Mohave. 

hand . 

nagana ... 

sith’i 
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English. 

CamK iussiAN. 

Yuma. 

foot . 

. agaumipa. 

hameelyay. 

•'•*// . 

, a mb e in k . 

am may a — Mohave. 

earth . 

, aff/ct . 

omut — Ouch an. 
ammarlor — Mohave, 
aha — Divguno. 
ah ha — Mohave, 
house — Cocomuricopa. 

wuln' . 

kalml . 

A™ . 

usi...;. . 

sum . 

ibo ... 

. nyatz 

da q . 

ibo .. 

noma.su p. 

moon . 

gonirrm . 

gatiekmajeie ..... 

bully a. 


The Pima group. — One of Mr. Bartlett’s vocabularies is of the 
Opata form of speech. [Ludwig.) 

Tequima , according to the same authority is another name 
for rbe same language: in which there is a vocabulary by Natal 
Lombardo; Mexico. 1702, as well as an Arte de la Lcnguu Tequima , 
vulgarme7ilc llamada Opata. 

A Vocabaterio de las Lcnyuas Pima, Eudeve , y Seris is said, 
by De Souza, to have been written by Fr. Aclaino Gilo a Jesuit 
missionary in California. — Ditto — v. Pima. 

exceptions, which the present writer overlooked, are taken in 
the Mithridates to the statement that the Opata and Eudeve 
Pater-nos tors represent the Pima Proper. They agree with a 
third language from the Pima country — but this is not, ueces- 
sarily, the Pima. Hence, what applies to the Pimerian may or 
may not apply to the Pima Proper. 

Nevertheless, the Pima belongs to the same class being, 
apparently, more especially akin to the Tarahumara. 1 have only 
before me the following Tarahumara words (i. e. the specimens in 
the Mithridates) through which the comparison can be made. 
They give, however, thus much in way of likeness and dif¬ 
ference. 


English. 

Tarahumara. 

men . 

rehoje ... 


tohoje . 

woman ... 

muki . 

mlfp _ uni . 


r . 

head . 

tno ofa . 

e !t c . 

pusiki . 

t ague ... 

tenila...,..»■ 

hair ...... 

tpiif.shila . 

foot . 

tala ... 

fi>'* .. 

liaiki.. 

sun . 

tide a .. 


Pima. 
orter. 
clieeoi'fc. 
hath, 
oo novo, 
halirh 
ooif. 
monk. 
oupewo. 
tteueu. 
in oli. 

ptuiiik. 

tetaght. 

t»Tu. 

lofts. 

tasch. 





















































... .... rnassar- 

1 . nepe .. ntum. 

ftvu . guoca . coka. 

. oca . kitalc. 

Busclmiaun connects the Pima with the Tepeguana. 

Another complication. :—In Turner’s Extract from ft MS. account 
of the Indians of the Northern Provinces of Now Spain I find 
that Opa (Opata?) is another name for the Cocoimiricopus whose 
language is that, of the Yuma. This is true enough — hut is the 
Opata more Yuma than the text (which connects it with the llia- 
qui &c.) makes it V 

The Pima, Uiuqui , Tubar. Tarahumara , and Cora as a class. 
An exception to the text is indicated by the footnote of page 
367. The- Mithridatcs connects the Cora and Tarahumara with the 
Astek and with each other. The Astck elements of the Iliaqui, as 
indicated by Kibas are especially alluded to. So are the Tara- 
hmnara affinities of the Opata. All this is doing as much in tlio 
way of classification as is done by the present author — a*’much 
or more. 

As much, or move, too is done by Busehmann; who out of the 
Cora, Tarahumara, Tepeguana and Oaliita (the latter a repre¬ 
sentation of the section to which the Yaqui belongs) makes his 
Sonora Class — Sonoriscker Sprachsiamm. As a somewhat abnormal 
member of this he admits the Pima. 

Of the Guazave there Is a MS. Arte by 1*. Fernando Villa- 
pane — Ludwig. 

That the data for the Tepeguana are better than the text 
makes them has already been suggested. Busehmann has used 
materials unknown.to the present.writer. 

See Ludwig in voc. Tepeguana. 

Pirinda ami Tar use a. The statement that there is a Pirinda 
grammar is inaccurate. There is one of the Tarasca; to which 
the render is referred. 

But this is not all. Under the title Pirinda in Ludwig we find 
that Dc Souza says of Fr. Juan Bravo, the author of a grammar 
of the Lengua Tarasca u fuc maestro peritissinuude la lengua Pirinda 
llamada Tarasca.’’ This makes the two languages much more- 
alike. than the present paper makes them. The present paper, 
however, rests on the Pater-nosters. How inconclusive they are 
has already been indicated. 

IP The following table, the result of a very limited collation 
gives some miscellaneous affinities for the Otomi. 
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English .mu. 

Otomi . nanyehc. 

Ma va &c. ultdc. 

P&ducu. wen&k . 

English . woman. 

Otomi . danjeu. 

M ay a. alan — wife. 

English . woman. 

Otomi . nsu. 

Talatui. essee. 

English . haml. 

Otomi . ye. 

Talatui. ifcu. 

English . foot. 

Otomi . qua. 

Maya&c. oc. • 

English . Mood. 

Otomi . qhi. 

Maya &c. kik 

English . hair. 

Otomi . si. 

8. Miguel. ie-asa-khu 

t English .. oar. 

Otomi . gu. 

8. Miguel. tent khi-to 

English .. tooth. 

Otomi . tsi. 

Attaeapa. ods. 

English . head. 

Otomi .. nu. 

8ekuimie .. (mo=hair. 

English . tire. 

Otomi . Izitri. 

Pujune. ca. 

English . moon. 

Otomi . tzona. 

Ken ay . sninsszsiar, 

English . stone. 

Otomi . do. 

Cumanch ..... luo-mepee. 

English . winter. 

Otomi . tzaa. 

Cumanch ..... otsu inte. 

S. Gabriel ... otso. 


English ......... tifih. 

Otomi . hua. 

Maya &c. cay. 

English . bird. 

Otomi . iizintzy. 

Maya &e. tehitch. 

English . egg. 

Otomi . math. 

Poconchi. niolo. 

English . lake. 

Otomi . make. 

Pima.. vo, 

English . sea. 

Otomi . tnwdhe. 

U. Sac. &e. ... thanisss water. 

English .. son. 

Otomi .. tsi. 

. li. 

. ha tsi. 

... iso. 

Natchez . tsitsce. child. 

English . meat. 

Otomi . nhihutd. 

. ngoe-- flesh. 

Mexican . nacatl—flesh. 

English . eat. 

Otomi . Isa. 

Talatui. tswnuk. 

English . good. 

Otomi . munho. 

Sekumne. wenne, 

English . rabbit. 

Otomi . qhua. 

Huasteca . coy. 

English . .snake. 

Otomi . qqcna. 

Maya. can. 

English . yea. 

Otomi . ha. 

Cumanch. haa. 

English . three. 

Otomi . hiu. 

Mexican . yey. 

Huasteca. okh. 
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The other two are as follows. 


(-’■) 

The Otomi with the, languages akin to the Chinese en mafte. 


English . . 

in an. 

Otmni .. 

nanyche. 

Knanclma ... 

nan. 

Canton. 

vam. 

Tonkin.. 

fiOm. 

English . 

woman. 

Otomi .. 

nitsu. 


nsu. 

Kuanuhua ... 

nut. 

Canton . 

niu. 

Tonkin. 

Ml. 

English . 

8 on. 

Otomi .. 

halsi. 


iso. 

Kuanehua ... 

dxu . 

Canton. 

dzi. 

Mian. 


Maplu . 

passu. 

Play . 

aposo. 


nnputhu?. 

Passuko ...... 

posaho- 

English . 

hand. 

Otomi . 

ye. 

Sinanlo. 

he. 

Cochin China 

nu - - arm. 

English .. 

foot. 

Otomi . 

yua. 

Pey . 

ha<mfeg. 

Pape. 

/ut, ho=—do. 

Kuanehua ... 

kio. 

Canton. 

koh. 

Moitay. 

kcho. 

English . 

bird. 

Otomi . 

ttzintey. 

Maya. 

chechetch. 

Tonkin. 

Icheni. 

Cochin China 

t chivy. 

English . 

sun 

Otomi . 

hiudi. 

Canton..... 

yal. 

English . 

moon. 

Otomi . 

rzona. 

Sinanlo . 

dzan. 

Teina . 

son. 

English . 

star. 

Otomi . 

ize. 


Tonkin.. sun. 

Cochin Chinn sao. 

Map In . ski a. 

Play. ska. 

..... ska. 

Pasauko . 

Colaun. assn. 

English . water. 

Otomi ......... dekr. 

Tibet. I ski. 

Mian. ~ke. 

Maplu . d- 

Colaun ......... (ui. 

English . stone. 

Otomi . do. 

Cochin China fu. 

Tibet. rto. 

English . rain. 

Otomi . y*'- 

ChuanchuA... yu. 

(Canton . yu. 

Colaun. un- 

English . fish. 

Otomi . hua. 

Chuanchua... yu. 

Canton.. ?/“• 

Tonkin. ka. 

Cochin China feu. 

Play. 

Moan. feu. 

English .. good. 

Otomi . wnnko. 

Toilung. name. 

English.... . bad. 

Otomi . king. 

. hio. 

Chuanchua... o. 

Tonkin. hu. 

Play. yyfu. 

English. . great. 

Otomi . nah. 

. nde. 

. nohoe. 

Chinese . /«, da. 

Anam . dm. 

Play . do , uddo. 

Pey . nio. 
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... small. 


Passuko 


tchvka. 


English . eat. 

Ofomi . tze tut. 

Chinese . sin. 


Tibet ... 

Mian. 

My&xnitwi 


sJife. 

tsha. 

sa. 


English . sleep. 

O.tomi . ttha. 

Ohuanehua... wo , wo. 


<SL 


(*•) 

The Maya , with (hr languages akin to the Chinese eti masse. 


English . son. 

Maya . Ink pal. 

... pa/t/l—chih/j ‘cn . 

Myafnma. I again. 

Teilung . lukwwi. 

English . head. 

Maya. poly hoot. 

ICalaun. violin, 

English . mouth. 

Maya. chi. 

Chtmncliun... keu. 

Canton. holt. 

Tonkin. kau. 

Cochin China kau. 

Tibet. ka . 

.English . hand. 

Maya. cab. 

Tfuastecfl. cubat\ 

Maplu .. tchoobah — arm. 

Play' .. trhoobah-— fht. 

Passnko . tchnobawh r -• do. 

English . foot. 

Maya. i toe, oc. 

(Jhuanelma... kio. 

Canton. kon. 

Moitav. cho. 

English . son. 

Maya . kin. 

Coburn. koni. 

Moan .. kitua. 

Teiya . kawtm. 

Teilung” . kangim. 

Pey . kanguan. 


English . moon. 

Maya. a. 

Clmanchua.., gac. 

English . star. 

Maya .. ck. 

Mean. kic. 

Miainma . kgi. 

English . water. 

Maya. ha. 

Mifttnma. get. 

English .. rain. 

Maya. chaac. 

Maplu . tchaU’hnng. 

Passnko . KUC.hu. 

English . small. 

Maya. v/chen. 

Tonkin. won. 

English . eat.. 

Maya . Hanoi. 

Tonkin. tin. 

Play. any. 

English . bird. 

Maya. chechitch. 

Tonkin..... fc/iint. 

English . link 

Maya. cn. 

Tonkin. ka. 

English . great. 

Maya ..... voh. 

Per .. via. 


The Aroma. — Two vocabularies from a tribe from the Pueblo 
of San Domingo, calling thru ns elves Kiwomi, and a third of the 
CochitGini dialect, collected by Whipple, are compared, by 
Turner, with the A coma, of which they are dialects. Turner 
proposes the names Keros for the group. Pnschmann, writing 
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dr him, says, “I name this form of speech Quern'' — “ich 
nenne dies Idiom Quern." 

The notice of the “outward sighs” is not so clear as it 
should be. It means that two of the languages, the Taos and 
Znni, run into polysyllabic forms — probably (indeed almost 
certainly) from composition or inflexion; whereas the Tesnque 
(which is placed in contrast with the Zuni) has almost a mono¬ 
syllabic appearance. 'Hiis phenomenon appears elsewhere ; e. q. 
in the Attacapa, as compared with the tongues of its neighbour¬ 
hood. Upon the whole, the Zuni seems to be most aberrant of 
the group — saving the Moqui, which has decided Ibtdnca affini¬ 
ties. They are all, however, mutually unintelligible; though the 
differences between them may easily be over-valued. 


English. 

man . 

woman . 

hair . 

head . 

face .. 

eye . 

■nose . 

mouth .. 

tongue . 

one .. 

two . 

three .. 

four . 

five . 

six . 

seven . 

eight . 

nine . 

ten . 


Acoma. Ooohktimk. Khvomi. 

hahtratse ... lmclitlie . hatshthe* 

cuhu. coyoni. cuyauwi. 

lmhtratni . hatre. 

unsliknine . uashke. 

howawiani. skeeown. 

hoonaine.. alumna. 

otiisuine . wietdiin. 

onicani.. chiaca. 

watchhuntni .. wntshui. 

. ishka. isk. 

. kuomi . ’tuomi. 

.. cliami . tsliabi. 

. ltiana . kiana. 

..*. tama. taorna. 

.. ohisa. cliiflth. 

.. maicana . maichana. 

.. eocornishia... c,mm ms hi. 

. niatjeo .. maicco. 

. Hkatz . cahtz. 


Texas . — p. 101. — “Ini and Taehi are expressly stated to be 
Caddo, &c. as it is from the name of the last, that the word Texas 
is derived &c.” — The name Teguas is a name (other than native) 
of the population which calls itself Kiwomi. Word for word, this 
may (or may not) be Taos. It is only necessary to remember the 
complication here indicated. The exact tribe which gave the 
name to Texas has yet to be determined. 


The WUshita. — Allied to one another the Kechis and Wacos 
(lliieeos) are, also, allied to the Witshita. — See Turner , p. 68. 


English. Kicmai. Hobco. 

man . eaiuquanoquls to de lutz. 

woman ... choquoike. cahheio. 

head . quitntso. utskiestacat. 

hair . itsc'oso .. ishkesteatz. 

face . itseot . icheoli. 



























































FiSOLTSH. 

KlCllAI. 

Htjkco. 

ear . 

atikoroso . 

.. orta. 

ey e . 

(jnideec.o. 

. kidilc. 

nose . .... 

chuscarao .... 

,. tisk. 

mouth ... 

hokirmik . 

. alicok. 

tongue ... 

hahtok . 

. hot.'/. 

tooth . 

atlmesho . 

. ahtk. 

tkarul . 

ichshene . 

. ishk’ti. 

foot . 

usinic. 

. oa. 

five . 

ycoeuielo . 

. luitz* 

water . 

kiokoh . 

. kitsnh. 

one . 

.•nishco . 

i chcog. 

two . 

ehosho . 

. witz. 

three . 

tahwithco. 

. tow. 

four . 

kithmicote. 

. taltquitz. 

five . 

xs’toweo . 

. islujuitz. 

sir. . 

naliitow. 

. kiash. 

seven . 

tsowetatc .... 

. kiowLitz. 

e'ujtu . 

naikimiknle .. 

. kiatom 

nine .. 

taniorokut. 

. choskitto. 

ten ......... 

x'skani . 

. skittewas. 


Tumor makes these three languages Pawni. In the present 
text the Witsbita is made Caddo. It is made so on the strength 
of the numerals — perhaps overhastily. 

That a language may be Pawni without ceasing to he Caddo, 
and Caddo without, losing its place in the Pawni group is sug¬ 
gested in the beginning of the paper. Turner’s table (p. 7l>), 
short as it is, encourages this view. 

The truth is that the importance of the Oadclos and Pawn is, 
from an ethnological point of view, is inordinately greater than 
their importance in any other respect. They are, however, but 
imp or fectly known. 

In Gallatin’s first paper- the paper of the Archroologia Ameri¬ 
cana — there is a, Caddo vocabulary and a Pawni vocabulary; 
and all that be said of them is that they are a little more like 
each other, than they are to the remaining specimens. 

When the paper under notice was published tlic Kiccaree was 
wholly unknown. But the Eiccaree, when known, was shewn to 
be more Pawni than aught else. This made the Pawni a kind of 
nucleus for a class. 

IP Somewhat later the Caddo confederacy in Texas took pro¬ 
minence, and the, Caddo became a nucleus also. 

The true explanation of this lies in the highly probably fact 
that both the Caddo and Pawni are members of one and the same 
class. At the same time I am quite prepared to find that the 
Witshita (though compared with the Caddo by myself) is more 
particularly Pawni. 

That the nearest congeners of the Caddo and Pawni class 
were the members of the, Iroquois, Woccoon, Cherokee, and 









































Choeta group I believed at an early period of my investigations; 
at a timi' (so to say) before .the Kiecarces, and the Califor¬ 
nian population# were invented. If this doctrine were true, 
the. Caddo (Pawni) affinities would run eastwards. They may do 
this, and run westwards also. That they run eastwards I still 
believe. But 1 have also seen Caddo and Pawni affinities in 
California. The Caddo numeral one = w/lisle; in Becumnc and 
Cuslma rnkle , wiktem. Again the Caddo and Kicliie for wafer . 
koko , kiolfsh. Meanwhile kik is a true Morpiolumne form. This 
1 get from a most cursory inspection; or rather from memory. 

Upon the principle that truth comes out. of error, more easily 
than eon fusion I give the follo wing notice of the distribution or 
want of distribution of the numerous Tcxian tribes. 

1. *Cosliattas -—Unknown. 

2. Towinch — Pawni (?). 

3. Lip an — Athabaskau (?). 

4. Alisli, or Eyish — Caddo (?). 

5. *Acossesaw — Unkuown. 

6. 4 Kavaos os Navahos (?) . 

7. *Mayos — Attacapa (?). •’ 

8. *Canees Unknown. 

9. Toncalmas Are these the Tcmkaways , amounting, accord¬ 
ing to Stem, to 1162 souls? If so, ia specimen of their language 
should be obtained. Again -—are they the Tancartls? Are they 
the Tunicas? If so, they may speak Cheetah. 

10. Tuhuktukis Are these the Topofkis, amounting to 200 
souls? If so a specimen of their language, eo nomine , is attain¬ 
able. 

11. Unatau mis, or Aiularcos — They amount, according to 
Stem, to 202 souls. No vocabulary, eo nomine , known. (Japable 
of being obtained. 

12. Masco vi,o Unknown. 

13. Iawani or Ioni — Caddo? Amount to 113 souls. Speci- - 
men of language, eo nomine , capable of being obtained. 

14. Waco — Wico? — Pawni. 

15. *Avoyelle — Unknown. 

Iti. 17. Washita Kiche — Pawni. 

18. *Xaramehe —Unknown. 

19. *Caicache — Unknown. 

20. ‘Mtidias — Unknown. 

21. Caddo — Caddo. 

22. Attacapa — Attacapa. 

23. Adahi — Adahi. 

24. Coke —- Carackahua. 

25. Ofirankalma — Attacapa (?). 
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Towacano —- Numbering I-(I souls. Is tliis Towiacli? 
Hite )n — Kioto (% 


*Nandako. ( 
*Nub;uhiclies. I 

* Yutassi. 

* Natchitoches.) 
^Nacogdoches. > 
Keyes. 


Caddo (?) 
Adahi (?). 


These last may belong as much to. Louisiana as to Texas — 
as, indeed, may some of the others. Those marked * are 
apparently extinct. At any rate, they are not found in any of 
the. recent notices. 

Finally, Mr 'liurnett mentions the San Pedro Indians. 

The previous list shews that the obliteration of the original 
tribes of Texas lias been very great. It shews us this at the first 
view. But a little reflection tells us something more. 

Like Kansas and Nebraska, Texas seems to have scarcely any 
language that is peculiar to itself; in this respect standing in 
strong contrast to California. The Caddo belongs to the frontier; 
The Pawni forms of speech occur elsewhere. 'Die Adahi is pro- 
baly. as much the property of Louisiana as of Texas. The Cu- 
manch, Oliocta Ac. are decidedly intrusive. The. nearest appro¬ 
ach to a true Texian form of speech is the Aitacapa. No won¬ 
der it is isolated. 

The Adahi, is has, at least, the following affinities. 


English . 

man. 

Cheetah . 

villa Ink. 

Adahi . 

h arising. 

Caddo . 

nnUaiiesseh. 

Otto . 

waksheegae . 

Oneida . 

eu'ulnzcd. 

OnonjJago ... 

ef&chinak. 

Miemae. 

e.gidek. 

Abenaki . 

scentmbe = inr. 
a i enanbe — homo . 

English . 

child. 

English . 

woman. 

Adahi ......... 

lallahoning. 
latta hache=bog. 

Adahi . 

(/naechuke. 

Oniahaw. 

siting a Ming u. 

Mttskoge. 

h ok tie. 

Otto . 

cheechinya. 

Cheetah . 

holtakohyo. 

Quappa . 

shetgihkg . 

Osage . 

Sack and Fox 

wako. 

km/okih. 

English . 

father. 

Itinois . 

idcoc. 

Adahi . 

kewunick. 

Nanticoke ... 

acquahiquv. 

Chetimacha.. 

kineghie. 

Delaware . 

okhqueh • 

Chikkasaw ... 

nnkq. 

Algonkin &c. 

squaw. ’ 

Choc tah . 

auitk ke. 

Tacnlli . 

chacu. 

English . 

mother. 

English . 

girl. 

Adahi . 

anutnie. 

Adahi .. 

(pwutwUliwk. 

Caddo .. 

ehneh. 

Chikkasaw .. 

take. 

Sioux . 

enah , eehony. 


































Tuscarova ..... 

. cnn. 

AVymulot... 

. cineheh. 

Kenev . 

. anna. 

Eskimo . 

. amdma. 

English . 

. husband. 

Adah; . 

. has rhino. 

Chetimaeliu. 

. hichehase. 

Wiuebago . 

, cekunnh. 

Taenlli. 

. ' eki. 

Tcb uktchl . 

, taka. 

English .... 

wife. 

Adahi . 

i/uochekinok. 

*) . 

(j u a c ch itk e — w om an. 

Tu sear ora . 

ckening -- do. 

(vlierok.ee.... 

agegu ng—woman. 

Chetini acini. 

hichckithia. 

*♦ 

hichehase—man. 

English . 

son. 4 

Adah; . 

iallchmnie. 

Caddo .. 

himnshuttsch. 

Omahaw. 

eeingyai. 

Minetare.. 

eejinggai. 

Winebago . 

eeneek. 

Oneida.. 

gang. 

English . 

brother. 

Adahi . 

g using. 

Snlish . 

asinlzah 

Ottawa. 

suyin — elder. 

Ojibbewav. 

osy aienia. 

English .. 

head. 

Adah; . 

lochake. 

Caddo . 

dachunkeu = fac.c. 

n . 

duk andsa. 

English . 

hair. 

Adahi . 

calaluck. 

Chippewyan.... 

t hi eg ah. 

Ken ay . 

szugo. 

Miami . 

k eelingeh =face. 

English . 

face. 

Adahi . 

annat'k. 

ClietimaeliR. 

kaneketa. 

Attaeapa.i 

•iune. 

Eskimo . 

keniak. 

English . 

ear. 

Adahi .. 

c&ldt. 

Cherokee. 

gain. 

Paasamaquoddy 

chalksee. 

English . 

nose. 

Adalii. 

rvecoocal. 


Montaug .. 

.. rochay. 

Micmac. 

.. uchichun. 

English'. . 

.. be.ard. 

Adahi. 

.. losocut. 

Attaeapa . 

tae.sk— hair. 

Nachez ... ...v. 

.'. plsasong — hair. 

Chctimaeh i. 

.. chat lie. 

Etujlish . 

am. 

Adahi. 

wale at. 

Taenlli . 

,. olu. 

Chippewyan .. 

.. law. 

English . 

. nails. 

Adahi. 

. sicksapasca. 

Catawba . 

. t’.rksnprrah— hand. 

Natchez. 

. ispchsezzzhand. 

English .. 

. belly. 

Adahi. 

. noegack. 

AVinebago. 

. nceha/thah 

Eskimo. 

. n&ij/u k. 

English .. 

• leg. •• • 

Adahi... 

. ahasitek—ley.; 

Chetimacka. 

. sauknnlhe •— /ref. 

„ . 

. smknlie — toes. 

Osage . 

. sau —teg. 


Vanctou . 

. hoo. 

Otto .. 

. hop. 

Pawnee. 

. a shoo—foot. 

Sioux.. 

. see, sechah — do. 

Nottoway.. 

. sgseeke- do. 

Dacota. 

, scehakasa — toes. 

Nottoway. 

, seeke — do. 

English ... 

. mouth. 

Adahi.. 

wacatcholak. 

Cketiinaclia. 

cha. 

Attaeapa .. 

halt. 

Caddo ... 

dunekwatcha- 

Natchez. 

hcche. 

Mohawk . 

wachsacarlunt. 

Soneea . 

machsagulnl. 

Sack and Fox .. 

wrkloneh. 

Mohican .. 

otowi. 

English . 

tongue. 

Adahi.... 

lenanat. 

Chetimacha. 

hteene. 

Uobd ... 

cootincah. 

Chootah.. 

issoonlush. 

Kuistenaux ...... 

otayenee. 

Ojibbewav ...... 

otainani. 

Ottawa. 

tenanian. 

26* . 
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Eh; tpi sit . hand. 

Adahi ... a pent. 

„ . sieksapasca. • nnils . 

Clioi't-alt .... shnkhitr—Eis arm. 

Chikkusaw . xhukbak—. do. 

Muskoge .. snlcpu- do. 

Kert&.v .. skona. 

Attacajm . nishvgg —fingers . 

Omahnw . shag a i. 

Ortge.. a -htnjah. 

Mohawk . shake. 

Yaiicton .. shakai—nails. 

Otto .!. sha(joi~=.ilo. 

English .. blood. 

Adalii. pvftack. 

Caddo ............ haahv. 

Passamaqnod dy pdengun. 

Abenaki . hitgakkam. 

JVlolucau ......... prjcnghkan. 

Nunticoke . puckcnekque. 

Miami .. nihpiekanueh. 


English .. 

. lull. 

Adalii . 

, pechasat. 

Natchez . 

. ptthkop. 

English .. 

. feet. 

Adalii .... 

. nocat. 

Micniae. 

. ukkuat. 

Miami ........... 

. kultth* 

TaeiilK . 

, oca. 

Chippcwyan .. 

. Clth. 

Illinois ........... 

. nicknlitaking. 

Delaware. 

. nnichnfii=- do. 

YTftssachnsetdtf 

mnhkonl---du. 

Ojibbevvay .... 

. oka do. 

English ... 

. bone. 

Adnlii . 

. nuihncut. 

Otto . 

. UHlhoO. 

Yttitcton . 

. him. 

Dacota. .. 

hoohoo. 

Ojibbevvay ...... 

ohm. 

Miami ... 

kaonih. 

Eskimo ,....... 

hed/mik. 

I. 

oaccgak. 

English . 

house. 

Adalii . 

rmchul. 

Nnehez. 

hdhit. 

Muskoge . 

choOkgaiv. 

Choctah . 

Chukka. 

Cutnvvlni . 

sook. 

'i'aculli . 

gock. 


English .. bread. 

Ad;ihi. okhupin. 

(. liotimacha. Indchepat chepa. 

English .. . aliy. 

Adahi . ganuk. 

Seneca .. /dungage. 

English . .. summer. 

Adalii. wee.tsuvk. 

Uelid . ntuili'c . 

English . liro. 

Adalii. nang. 

Caddo .. nufco. 

Eskimo.. ignitek . 

5) ............ tdcnok. 

„ . amok. 

English . mountain. 

Adalii .A... lolo/ft. 

Taculli . thell. 

English . stone, rook. 

Adalii. ekseka. 

Caddo .. seeecko. 

Kftchcz. ohk. 

English .. maize. 

Adalii... ocusir k. 

Nacliez. hokko. 

English .lay. 

Adalii. vestach. 

Muskoge . nitlah. 

Cbikkustiw . nil I nek. 

Choetah. . nitloh. 

English .. autumn. 

Adalii. husiahicctsuck. 

Choctah . hu&hiolape. 

Chi kk as a iv . husiiHomOnu. 

,, ...... hustola = winter. 

English . bird. 

Adalii. nmshung. 

Choc, tab . hits he. 

Sack and Fox... wisfikanmn. 
Shawn oe .. winkifidhi. 

English . goose. 

Adalii.. nickkuicka. 

Chetiimieliu. napiche. 

ilinois . niatk. 

Ojibbevv'Hy . nickak . 

Delaware.. kank. 

Slmwno© .. nee.uk>'. 








































































Knqti.sk . 

... duck. 

Sack and Fox,. 

. unerkwuh- 

Adahi . . 

... a hitch. 

Nanticoko . 

. nOm'kkcy. 

Eskimo . 

... i crunch. 

Abenaki . 

. dnikesses. 

English . 

... fish. 

Knisteimux. . 

. unnickochus. 

Adahi.... 

— uesut. 

Era}fish .. 

. old. 

Cherokee . 

... atsatih . 

Adahi. 

, ha ns nair 

English . 

... tree. 

Caddo .. 

Nottoway . 

. hunais letch. 

, onahahe. 

Adalii . 

... lanack . 



Dacota . 

... 1 tc hang. 

English . 

, good. 

. awiste. 

Ilinois ... 

... toauana, 

Adahi . 

Miami . 

... tauanch - wood. 

Dacota ... .. 

, hognuishta. 

English ......... 

Adahi . 

... grass. 

... ho.'Hick. 

Yams ton. .......... 

English . 

. wushlai. 

1. 

Chikkasa-w ... 

... ha soak. 

Adahi ... 

no ss icon. 

Cheetah . 

... hus-hehmk. 

Cherokee ......... 

naski. 

Udic .. 

... gahsufi leaf. 

English .. 

kill. 

Cliikkasaw ... 

... hishe- do. 

English ......... 

... deer. 

Adahi. 

Caddo .'. . 

goeick. 

yokag. 

Atlahi . 

... wakhihe. 

Catawba .. 

cekwog. 

ITchc •... 

... wuyung. 

English .... . . 

two. 

English . 

... squirrel. 

Adahi.. . 

n ass. 

Adahi .. 

... enack . 

A Igonkin, &c. ... 

nis , m ss , nr 


Mexico-Guaiemi&la. 'The details of the languages of Mexico 
and Guatemala that are neither Mexican Proper (Astek) or Maya 
are difficult. Availing myself of the information afforded by my 
friend Mr. Sqnicv, and the bibliographical learning of Ludwig, 

1 a»n inclined to believe 

1. 'That all the following forms of speech are Maya; viz. 

Uhiapa, Tzendal ((.'el dal), Ghorti, Mam, Poeoimin (Poconchi), 

Popidtica, Quiche, Kachiquel, Zutugil (Tutukil), lluasteca. 

2. That the Zoquc, Utlateca, and Laeondona may or may not 
be Maya. 

3. That the Tot ana ca; and 

4. The Mixteea are other than Maya. 

5. That, if the statement of Hervas be correct, the Zapoteca, 
the Mazateca, the Chiiuinsteca, and the Mixe are in the same 
category. 

The Tlnpaneka according to Humboldt is a peculiar language. 

— Ludwig in voc\ 

I have done, however, little or nothing, in the way of first hand 
work' with the languages to the South of Sinaloa and the West 
of Texas. I therefore leave them — leave them with a reference 
to Ludwig’s valuable Bibliotheca Glottiea, for a correction of my 
statement respecting the non-existence of any Indian forms of 
speech in New Grenada. The notices- under v. v. Andaquiks, 
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The present paper has grme over so largo a portion of 
North America that it is a pity not to go over the remainder. 
The ethnology of the Canada , and the British possessions akin 
to Canada contains little which is neither Eskimo or Algonkin, 
Iroquois or^(habaskan. Of new forms of speech like those of 
which Oregon and California have given so many instances it 
exhibits none. Everything belongs to one of the four above- 
named classes. The Bethuck of Newfoundland was Algonkin, 
and so were the Blackfoot, the Shy emu: and Arrapaho. Indeed, as 
has been already stated, the Eskimo and Athabaskan stretch across 
the Continent. 'The Blackfoot touches the Rocky Mountains. 

< )f the Sioux class the British possessions shew a sample. The 
Red River district is Assineboin; the Assineboins being Sioux. 
So are a few other .British tribes. 

Upon the whole, however, live well-known families give us 
all that belong to British America to the East of the Rocky 
Mountains. As the present paper is less upon the Algonkin, 
Sioux and like classes than upon the distribution of languages 
over the different areas of North America this is as much as need 
be said Upon the subject. 

Cor the Northern two-thirds of the United.States, East of the 
Mississippi the same rule applies. The Sioux area begins in 
the West. The Algonkin class, of which the most Northern 
branch belongs to Labrador, where it is conterminous with the 
Eskimo, and which on the west contains the Blackfoot reaches 
as far south as South Carolina - the No trow ays being Algonkin. 
The enormous extent of this area has been sufficiently enlarged 
on. Meanwhile, like islands in an Ocean, two Iroquois district 
shew themselves. To the north the Iroquois, Hurons and others 
touch the Lakes and the Canadians frontier, entirely separated 
from the Tuscaroras who give a separate and isolated area iu 
California. Whether the Iroquois area, once continuous, has 
been broken-up by Algonkin encroachments, or whether the 
Iroquois Ac. have been projected into the Algonkin area from 
the South, or, who then vies versa , the Tuscan >ras are to be consi¬ 
dered as offsets from tin* North is a matter for investigation. Tlio 
present writer believes that south of N. L. 45. (there or there 
about) the Algonkins are intrusive. 

N. b. 35. cuts the Cherokee, the \Vbccoon, the Catawba, and 
the Ohoeta area — do the west of which lies of the Mississippi. 

Between the frontier of Texas, the aforesaid parallel, and the 
Ocean we have Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Now here the displacement has been considerable. The part 
played by the Algonkins, Iroquois, mid (it may be added) the Sioux • 



i.s horn plnved by the Oherokees , the Cheetahs, ami the Creeks. 
Whatever is other than Creek, Clioctah. and Cherokee is in a 
fragmentary form. The details of what we know through voca¬ 
bularies are as follows: 

J. The ff r uc('»n — extinct, and allied to 

2. The Catawba — also extinct. These belonged to the Caro- 
linas. The Woccon and Catawba vocabularies are mentioned in 
the Mithridates. 

6. The Tinqua — sec Ludwig. 

4. The Timuacuunn see p. ,377. 

5. The Uche —• of this we find a specimen in the Ardueologia 
Americana. The tribe belongs to the Creek confederacy and 
must be in a very fragmentary state. 

6. The Natchez — -on the Mississippi, facing the Car.ld.os; Adahi. 

7. The Cketimacha , — (u Louisiana. Vocabulary in Archavlogiu 
Americana . 

In the way of internal evidence (i,e. the evidence of specimens 
of language) this is all we have what may be called llie fray 
mentary languages of the South Eastern portion of the United 
States. Of the Cheetah, Creek , Oliikkasah, and Cherokee*we 
have an abundance, just as we liavo of fiie A Igonkin and Eskimo. 
It is, however, the fragmentary tribes, the probable representa¬ 
tives of the aboriginal population, which wo more especially 
seek. 

As may be expected the fragmentary languages are (compara¬ 
tively speaking) isolated. ‘The Woeeon and Catawba* indeed, 
are thrown into the same class in the Mithridates: but the Natchez 
aud IJche are, by no means, closely akin. Why should they be? 
Buell transitional forms as may once have, existed have been ob¬ 
literated; Nevertheless, both have miscellaneous affinities. 

So much for the languages represented by specimens, in the 
way of external evidence I go no further than the .Mithridates, 
anil the Archaeology. 

With the exception of the Woceons the Catawba and a few 
words from the Timuneana, the Mithridates, gives no specimens 
savo and except those of tlio Cheetah, Oherokees, and Cliikkusab. 
These two last it looks upon as the representative languages and 
calls them Mobilian from Mobile. Hence, the question which was 
put in Texas is, mutatis mutandis, put in Florida. ^ Wliat languages 
are Mobilian? What other than Mobiliau? 

The Wuccons arc either Only or chiefly known through a work 
of Lawson 8. They were conterminous with the Algonkin Painti- 
eoughs (intrusive?), and the Oherokees. 

The Catawba lay to the south of the Woooon. Their congeners 
are said to ho 

1. The Watarec; 
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The Echo — Compare this nume- with the Texiau Ini; 

3. The Oho wall, or Chowan; 

Tho Oougarec; 

The Naehee ^— Compare with Natchez; word for word; 

The Yamassee; 

7. The Co os ah — Compare (word for word) Oobsada, and 
\>shatta. • 


In the South lay the Timuacana— of which a few words beyond 
the numerals are given. 

In West Florida and Alabama, the evidence (I still follow the 
Mjtliridates) of Dr. Prat.z scarcely coincides with that of the ac¬ 
count of Alvaz Nunez de Vaca. This runs thus. 

In the island of Malhado were spoken languages of 

1. The Caoqucs.; 

2. The Han. 

On the coast— . 

3. The Olioruico -Cherokee? 

4. The Doguenes. 

5. The Mcndica. 

6. The Quevenes. * 

7. The Maviames. 

8. The Gualcion.es. 

9. The Yguacds. 

10. The A taros— Adahi? This seems to have been a native 
name,— “ die sich Jtmjos nennen." 

11. The Ac.tihadaos. 

12. Tlie (/uitoles. 

13. The Avavares—Avoyelles? 

14. The Muliacone. 

15. The Outalchiche. 

16. The Sitsola. 

17. The Como. 

18. The Gainole. 


Of migrants from the East to the. West side of the Mississippi, 
the Mithridates gi ves — 

J. The Pacana, conterminous with the Attacapas. 

*2. Tlie Fasoaguia. 

"3. The Biluxi. 

4. The Appalac.he. 

The Taensa are stated to be a branch of the Natchez. 

The Caouitas are, perhaps, word for word the Oouchattas; 
also the Coosa, Coo sad a, Ooshatta. 

The Stincurds are, word for word, the Tnneards = Tuncas^ 
Tunicas. 

Hr. Sibley gives' us Chetimacha as a name; along with spool- 
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m«ns of the Clu-ti mocha, lie ho, Natchez, Ad a hi, and Atfacapa as 
languages. 

Word for word, Chctimnrha seams to Chccimeru; Appdusa, 
ApaUtch; Biluxi (perhaps the same); Pascagoula , Mascugulge, 
11 n\v, however, did Chichi met-a get so far westwards V 

We are scarcely, in the condition to speculate much con¬ 
cerning details of the kind. It is sufficient to repeat the notice 
that the native languages of the parts in question are in a frag¬ 
mentary condition; the Uche being the chief representative of 
them. Whether it were Savctncric *, or not, is uncertain. It is, 
certainly, not Sliawamio, or Shaw no, /. e. Algoukin. On the con¬ 
trary it is, as is to he expected, from the encroachments and dis¬ 
placements of its neighbourhood a very isolated language — not, 
however without miscellaneous affinities - — inter alia the following. 


English . 

. sky. 

English- . 

river. 

Uche. 

. koipou/ifj. 

Uche. 

tauh. 

Chiceabaw .. 

. dhbah. 

Salish . 

suiufk. 

Catawba. 

. iitfihpceh. 

Catawba. 

eesau/i. 

English'....... 

. clay. 

English. .. 

tree. 

•UcIlH.. 

. uf'kkn/i , 

Uche.:. 

yah. 

Attacnpn. 

. W- 

Caddo . 

yako. 

Cherokee..... 

. ikak. 

Attaeape ..... 

kngg. . 

Muskojo . 

. higiaguy — light. 

Catawba 

y/rp. 

Cherokee. 

. egiih — - do. 

Qnappa ..i... 

yon. 

Catawba. 

. heakuh ~ do . 

Ksqumiaux... 

keiyu~wood. 

Delaware .. 

, wakheu — do % 

Yanct.on. ...... 

rha /pond. 

Narrag.. 

, roetjuai- do. 

Catawba...... 

gay = oak. 

Mapacli . 

. do — do. 

English . 

leaf. 

English .. 

. summer. 

Uche. 

yab.snh. 

Uche. 

. waitee. 

Muskoghe ... 

itlohise =r. hair of tree 

Adaize.. 

weetsuck. 


= ilia tree. 



Chiccasaw ... 

hoshsha. 

English . 

, winter. 

CUoctali . 

ittc hishe. 

Uche. 

wishtuh. 



Natchez . 

. kwishitsetakop. 

English . 

deer. 

ChiecaSrtvv ... 

, hustalah. 

Tic he. 

waging. 

Seneca. 

, 07/shat. 

Adahi . 

wukhine. 

English . 

wind. 

Cherokee. 

a/twhih. 


Uche. 

ahmituuh . 

.English . 

bear. 

Caddo .. 

houeto. 

Uche. 

plsrtka. 

Muskoje. 

hotalleye. 

Natchez . 

tsokohp. 

English . 

rain. 

English".} .* 

bird. 

Uche. 

cfiaaJi. 

Uche. 

psenna . 

Chetimaeha.. 

kfty a~ 

Caddo . 

hunnit. 

Attaeapa. 

cancan. 

buscar. 

t/'heenuh. 

■Caddo . 

caw'ohe. 

Ilinois.. 

p incuse n. 

* More languages than one are 
i Veragna. 

thus named. Sec p 

, 37[> for a SavaneHc 
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Ueh©. 

Outdo .... 
Minetari , 


pol.Jtoo. 

bcitla: 

Lou. 



Buell our sketch of the details, They give us more affinities 
than the current statements concerning the glossaricil differences 
between the languages of the New World suggest. It is also be 
added that th1!y scarcely confirm the equally common doctrine 
respecting their grammatical likeness. Doing this, they encourage 
criticism, and invite research. 

There is a considerable, amount of affinity: but it is often of 
that miscellaneous character which bullies rather than promotes 
classification. 

'There is a considerable amount of affinity; but it does not, 
always, shew itself on the surface. I will give an instance. 

One of the first series of words to which philologues who have 
only vocabularies to deal with have recourse, contains the. numerals; 
which are, in many cases, the first of words that the philological 
collector makes it his business to bring home with him from rude 
countries. Bo generally is this case that it may safely he said 
that if avo are without the nfimerals of a language avc are, in niiie 
cases put often, without any sample at all of it. Their value as 
samples for philological purposes has been noticed in more than 
one paper of the present, writer's here and elsewhere; their value 
in the way of materials for a history of Arithmetic being evident 
— evidently high. 

But the ordinary way in which the comparisons are made be¬ 
tween the numerals gives us, very often, little or nothing blit 
broad differences and strong contrasts. Take for instance the 
following tables. 


Enai.ish. Eskimo, Aleutian. Kamskadale. 

one . atarnek. nttukon . kommis. 

two . nmlgok. alluk. nittanu. 

three . pinajnfc. karikuu. tslmslnpmt. 

four .. igtamat.. thitshin . tshasliciia. 

five .. tatliiuat ...... ssliang. koonfidtts. 


No wonder that the tongues thus represented seem unlike. 

But let us go farther— in the first place remembering that, in 
most cases, it is .only as far as five that the ruder languages have 
distinct numerals; in other words that from six onwards they 
count upon the same principle as rite do after ten, i, e. they join 
together some two, or more, of the previous numerals;' even as we, 
by adding seven and ten, make seven-teen. The exact details, of 
course, differ; the general principle, however, is the same viz.: 
that after five the numerals become, more or less, compound, 
just ns, with us, they become so after ten. 
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linary observation let us ask what will be the 
Katnskadale. for seven when nitlanu = two, and kumtias = five. 
/rho answer is either nitlanu-kxtpidcts or kumdas-n(tianu . Hut the 
Ivamskftdale happens to have a separate word for sir, viz. kickons. 
What then V The word for seven may ho one of two things it may 
either ~ - (j 4 1 > or 5 4 2. The former being the ease", and 
kemmis == one, the Kamskadale for seven should be either kemmis- 
kilkoas or kilkocis-kemmis. But. it is neither one nor the other, it 
is ittakh-tenu. Now as eiyhl === tshok-temi we know t his word to be 
compound. But what are its elements? We fail to find them 
amongst the situpler words expressive of one, two , three, four, 
five. We fail to find them amongst these if w.e look to the 
Kumskadale only not, however, if wo go farther. The Aleutian 
for one = nllak-on; the Aleutian for six = attu-on. And what 
might be the Aleutian for seven? Even ullakh-ntlun , little more 
than ittcikh iron in a broader form. 

The Jukaliiri gives a similar phenomenon. 

Such is the notice of the care with which certain comparisons 
should be made before we venture to commit, ourselves to nega¬ 
tive statements. 

There is a n affinity amongst the American languages, and (there 
being this) there are also the elements of a classification. The ma¬ 
jority, however, of the American languages must'he classified accor¬ 
ding to types rather than definitions . Upon the nature of this differ ¬ 
ence, as well as upon the cause 1 have written more fully else- 
.where. It is sufficient- for present purposes to say that it applies to 
the languages of North Americain general, and (of these) to those 
of the parts beyond the Rocky Mountains more especially. Eskimo 
characteristics appear in the Athabaskan, Athabaskan in the 
Koluch forms of speech. Brom these the Haidfth leads to the 
Chimmesyan (which is, nevertheless, a very outlying form of 
speech) and the Ilailtsa, akin to the Billechula, which , itself, 
leads to the Atna. By slightly raising the value of the class we 
bring in the Kutani., the Xutkau and the Ohinuk. 

In the Ohinuk neighbourhood we move via the J afeou, Kala- 
puya, Sahaptin, Shoshoni, and Lntuami to the languages of Cali¬ 
fornia, a,nd the Pueblos; and thence southwards. 

In American, languages simple comparison does but little. We 
may test this in two ways. We may place, side by side, two 
languages known to be undoubtedly, but also known to be not 
very closely, allied. Such, for instance, are the German and 
Greek, the Latin and Russian, the English and Lithiumic, all of 
which are Indo-European, and all of which, when placed in 
simple juxta-position, by no means dmw themselves in any very 
palpable manner as such. This may be seen from the following 
table, which is far from being the first which the present writer 
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tuitf hmmpilcd j and that \yitli the special view of ascertaining by 
htfmetion (and not a priori) the value of comparisons of the kind 
ill question. 


English, • Latin, 

nuin .. home. 

woman. imdier .. 

father ... pater . 

mother. malar .... 

sou.. filius. 

daughter ...... iilia . 

hi'ad. caput. . 

hair .. erinis .. 

ear............... auru ..... 

eye........ oeulus .. 

iiu.se .. nanus . 

mouth . os . 

tongue. lingua .. 

tooth. dens . 

hand.... manna . 

lingers. digiti. 

feet .. pedes . 

ldood.. sauguis 

house . dotnns ... 

axe. seeiiris... 

knife. cnlter .. 

shoes..*. ckleei .. 

sky .. ecelum ... 

son. sol . 

nloon.. hi\m . 

star ... Stella ..... 

day. dies . 

night.. vox . 

lire .. ignis. 

water . aqua.. 

rain .. pluvm ... 

snow . nix . 

earth.,. terra....*. 

river. vivas . 

stone.v,. lapis. 

tree . arbor...... 

meat. earo . 

dog ... curbs 

heaver. castor ... 

bear .. ursa . 

bird . avis . 

great. magntts 

cold .. frigidus 

white. albus. 

black.. niger. 

red. ruber. 

I-—... ego . 

thou .. lu .. 

he ... ille*> 

one. unus 


C a v use. 

yuant .. 

pintkhlkain . 

puitet .. 

peuin .. 

wui . 

\v,ii .... 

Irtish..; 

tkhlokomot . 

taksh ...».. 

liUkamush ......... 

pitkhloken. 

surnkhaksh.. 

push . 

tenif. 

C P4 ) . 

e PU>... 

tish . 

tiweufih . 

nisht. 

yengthokiush ... 

shekt .. 

taUkhlo ... 

adjalawaia. 

hue wish . 

katkhltdp . 

tkhlikblish. 

ewe in . 

ftalp. 

tetsh.... 

iskkuiuish . 

tislitkitkhlmiting 

poi. 

lingsli .. 

lush mi.. 

dp it .. 

lauik ... 

ptthiili... 

nAapang . 

pieka ...... 

limeaksh. 

tianiyivva ... 

yaumua . 

shnuga .. 

tkhlakfkhlako ... 

shknpshkupu.. 

Inkaitlnkaitu. 

ining. 

niki ... 

m> ... 

na . 


Wjllamkt. 

atsluiuggo. 

pummaike. 

slum. 

sinni. 

tawakhai. 

tshitnpinna. 

taimukhl. 

amntkhl. 

pokta. 

kwalakkit. 

uuan. 

ixiandi. 

mamtshufckld. 

puti. 

. t.lakwa. 
alakwa. 

p«Uf. 

mdettu. 

hammeih (— fire). 

Uhueshtan. 

hekemistah. 

ulumdf. 

aiuiauk. 

ainpiun. 

utap. 

atuiiiiiiank. 

umpiuin. 

atitshikim. 

hammeih. 

manipuka. 

ukvvu. 

nukpeik. 

hunkhaiop. 

mnntsal. 

andi. 

huntawatkhl. 

umhdk. 

manta I. 

akaipi. 

alotufan. 

pokaifuna. 

pul. 

pAngkafiti. 
knmmdu. 
maieurn. 
total, 
tshii. 
mAh a. 
kak. 
wAiin. 


















































































































































T.i \tin. Cayttse 

Willamet. 




three.... ires ... 

. in atm n. 


tour . quatuor 


......... tdope. 

live.... quinque 



six .. sex . 

. n dirt a . 


seven. scfUcm 



eight.. dcifi ... 



nine .. norem,.* 


ton... decern... 



Again — the process may he. modified by taking two languages 

known to be closely allied, and asking how far a simple eompuri 

son of their vocabularies exhibits that 
e. a.: - 

alliance on the surface, 

English. 

Beavkr Lyman. 

CUfPPEWYAN. 

one. 

it la day. 

ittla lie. 

two. 

orik filmy day ... 

nauk hay. 

three.. 

ta day’.. 

ta lie. 

four . 

dini d&v ... 

dunk he. 

five. 

Mat zoon e c!e ay 

sa soot, la lie. 

six ... 

int zud ha . 

l’goot hit he. 

seven.. 

ta e wayt zay ... 

rlnz url dunk he. *" 

eight. 

etzud een tay ... 

I’guot dung he. 

nine . 

kala gay* tie ad ay 

itla ti l ha. 

* ten. 

kay nay day. 

Iioiut. 

a man . 

im fill . 

din nay you. 

a woman. 

iay quay.. 

tzay quay, 

a girl.. 

icl a» oo . 

ed dinna gay. 

a boy ............ 

taz yuz & . 

din nay you azay. 

interpreter ... 

nao day ay.. 

(linnay tee ghaltay. 

trailer . 

nieeoo t.ay. 

ma kad ray. 

moose-deer... 

May tdhin fay .. 

t.imneliee hee. 

rein-deer ...... 

may tssee.i.... 

ed hUu. 

heaver . 

tza .... 

tza. 

dpg . 

tlee ... 

tlee. 

rabbit ......... 

kagh... 

kagh. 

bear ............ 

zus.... 

zns. 

wolf . 

tehee o nay . 

lino ltoe vay. 

fox. 

e yay t.hav. 

nag lice uthay. 


'Plie difference is great: but the two forms of speech are mutu¬ 
ally intelligible. On the other hand, the Cay us© and Willamet 
are more alike than the English and Latin. 

Next to the details of our method, and the -principles of our 
classification, the more important of the special questions command 
attention. Upon the relations of the Eskimo, to the other 
languages of America I have long ago expressed my opinion. 
1 now add the following remarks upon the prevalence of the 
doctrine which separated them. 

Let. us imagine an American or British ethnologist .speculating 
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the origin and unity of the Enropeim populations and arrfc 
e course of his investigations, at Finmark, or any’of those 
northern parts of Scandinavia where the Norwegian and Lap¬ 
lander come in immediate geographical contact. What would be 
first ? Even this — close geographical contact •accompanied by a 
remarkable contrast in the way of the ethnology: difference in 
habits, difference^in aptitudes, difference in civilisation, difference 
of creed, difference of physical form, difference of language. 

But the different, manner in which the southern tribes of Lap- 
land comport themselves in respect to their nearest neighbours, 
according as they lie west or east, illustrates this view. On tin* 
side of Norway few contrasts are more definite and striking than 
that between the nomad Lap with his reindeer, and reindeer-skin 
habiliments and the industrial and highly civilized Norwegian. 
No similarity of habits is here; no affinity of language; little on 
intermixture, in the way of marriage. Their physical frames are 
as different as their moral dispositions no and social habits. Nor 
is this difficult to explain. The Norwegian is not only a member 
of another stock, but his original home was in a southern, or com¬ 
paratively southern, climate. It wasGfermany rather Scandinavia; 
for Scandinavia was, originally, exclusively Lap or Fin. But 
the German family encroached northwards; and by displacement 
after displacement obliterated those members of the Lap stock 
whose occupancy was Southern and (Central Scandinavia, until 
nothing was left hut its extreme northern representatives in the 
most northern and least favored parts of the peninsula. By these 
means two strongly contrasted populations were brought in close, 
geographic.al contact : — this being tho present condition all along 
the South Eastern, or Norwegian , boundary of Lapland; 

But it is by no means the present condition of those parts of 
Eussian Lapland where the Lap population touches that of Fin¬ 
land Proper. 

Here, although the Lap and Fin differ, the difference lies 
within a far narrower limit than that which divides the Lap from 
the Norwegian or the Swede. The stature of the Lap is less than 
that of the Fin; though the Fin is more short than tall, and the 
Lap is far from being so stunted as books and pictures make 
him. The habits, too, differ. The reindeer goes with the Lap; 
the cow with the. Fin. Other points differ also. On the whole, 
however, the Fin physiognomy is Lap, and the Lap Fin; and 
the languages are allied; 

Furthermore — the Fin graduates into the YVbfciak, the Zirianean, 
the Permian; the Permian into the Tsheremiss, the Mordvin &c. 
In other words, if we follow the Lap eastwards we come- into a 
w hole fancy of congeners. On the west; however, the further 
we went, the less Lap was everything. Instead of being Lap it 
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was Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, or German. The last of those, 
however, would lead us into the Snrmatiau family, and this would 
bring us round to the Fins of South Finland. The time, however, 
may come when Ilussia will have so encroached upon the Fin 
populations to the south of the Arctic Circle as for the Lap and 
Slave to come in immediate contact; ami when this contact is 
effected there will be contrast also—contrast less strong, per¬ 
haps, than that between the Lap and Swede, hut still contiasl. 

Matalis mutandis this seems to have been the case with the’ 
Eskimo and the North American Indians as they are popularly 
called—popularly but. inaccurately; inasmuch as the present 
writer consider# the Eskimo to be as truly American as any other 
occupants of the soil of America. On the East there has been en¬ 
croachment, displacement, and, as an effect thereof, two strongly 
contrasted populations in close geographical contact—viz.: the 
Eskimos and the northern members of the Algonkin family. (hi 
the west, where the change has been less, the Atluibaskans, the 
Kolutshes, and the Eskimos graduate to each other, coming under 
the same,category, and forming part of one and the same class; 
(lmt class being by no means a narrow, though not an inordinate¬ 
ly, wide one. 


Another special question is that concerning the origin of the 
Nahmitl, Astecs, or Mexicans. The maritime hypothesis I have 
abandoned. The doctrine that tlieiv civilisation was Maya. I re¬ 
tain. I doubt, however, whether they originated anywhere. By 
this I mean that they are, though not quite in s/fa, nearly so. In 
the northermost parts of their area they may so entirely. When I 
refined on this-- the common sense view of them I was, like 
many others, misled by the peculiar phonesis. What it is may 
he better seen by an example than explained. Contrast the two 
following columns. How smoothly the words on the right run, 
how harshly sound (when they can be sounded) those of the left. 
Not, however, that they give us the actual sounds of the com¬ 
bination khl &c. All that this means is that there is some extra¬ 
ordinary sound to be expressed that no simple sign or no com¬ 
mon combination will represent. In Mr. Hale’s vocabularies it 
is represented by a single special sign. 



KnUI.ISH. &ELISH, CbllNUK. „ Shoshoni. 

man . skaltamekho... tkhlekala . taka. 

■woman . samaam . tkhlaWl . Uwuk. 

hay . akokosoa . tklkaskws . nal.si. 

yif'l «.... sliautam. tklakkh. naintsuta. 

/'Mld .. uktult. etshanuka . wa, 

father ...,. . beaus . tkliliain/una ... apui. 

mother . skilis . tkhlianaa . pia. 





















ADDENDA AND 00 klifUENTlA. 

English. Selisel CiitkCk. Shoshoni. 

mife.i . malchonakh ... iimklidkal ...... vvepui. 

son . . akokosea ...... 'etsokha.. uatsi. 

daughter . stwmtfihaUlt.>k width a. nanai. 

brother .. katshki (elder) kapklui . tarnye. 

sinter . tklkikee. tkhliau . narnet. 

Now if the Astec phones is be more akin to the Selisli and its 
congeners than «t<> the Shoshomi and other interjacent forms of 
speech, we get an element of affinity which connects the more 
distant whilst it separates the nearer languages. Overvalue this, 
and you may be misled. 

Now, npt to mention the fact oP this phonesis being an over- 
• valued character, there is clear proof 1 in the recent additions to 
the comparative philology of California that its distribution is, by 
no means, what it was, originally, supposed to be. This may be 
seen from the following lists. 

From the Norik of California. 

(••) 

* English. Wish-oak. Wlvot. 

boy . ligeritl .. lviifihan.ni. 

married . wehowut’J. haqiieht 

head . wutwetl . met wet. 

hair . ... pah’tl .* paht’L 

face . .kahtsouetl. sulatek. 

beard .. taeh f pl...... cheli’pl. 

. body ... tnh . ltit’l. 

foot .. weliJiid . WellihTl. 

village .. mold ............ katswah’tl. 

chief . kowqueh’tl ... kaiownh. 

axe ... mahtl .. mehtl. 

pipe . maht’letl.. mahtl el. 

mind . riilitegut’l . ruktagun. 

duck .... hahalitl ......... Jinhuhiih. 

( 2 .) 

Ekor.rsir. Hiicaii. Tatllewaii. 

merle.. .. hosewatl.. . . ... 

village . ... wall 1 tiki. 

chief ....... ho w inneqnuM. 

bow . chetlta. 

awe .. lnehlcoMewat! .„. 

. In the South of California. 

English. Dugttno. Cc/ciian. 

leg . cwitldl. misitlfl. 

to-day . cny»u’J..;.. 

to-morrow . niatinyat 1 !. 
























































COltUTCKNDA. 
Ekguvisii. Duouno. Cucuax. 


bread *. 

ear . 

neck . 


. n’yeth’l. 

arm . 



hand . 

friend . 

feather .. 

| selh . 


I cannot conclude without an expression of regret that the great 
work of Adelung is still only in the condition of a second, or 
(at best) but a third edition. There is Vater’s Supplement, aud 
Jiilg\s Supplement to Vater. But there is nothing that brings it 
up to the present time. 

Much might he done by Buschmanu and perhaps others. But 
this is not enough. It requires translation. The few French 
writers who treat on Ethnological Philology know nothing about 
it. The Italians and Spanish are, a fortiori, in outer darkness as 
to its contents. The Russians and Scandinavians know all about 
it — but the Russians and Scandinavians arc not the scholars in 
whose hands the first hand information falls first. The Ameri¬ 
cans know it but imperfectly. If Turner has has had easy access 
to it, Gallatin had not: whilst Hales, with great powers, has been 
(with the exception of Ids discovery of the Athabaskan affinities/, 
of the Uiukwa and Tlatskanai, out of which Turner’s fixation of 
the Apatch, Navalio, and Jecorilla, and, afterwards, my own 
of the Iloopak, seems to have been developed,) little more than 
a collector — a preeminent great collector — of raw materials. 
.Nevertheless, the Atna class is bis. 

However, the Mithridates, for America at least, wants trans¬ 
lation as well as revision. It is a work in which many weak 
points may be (and have been) discovered. Klaproth, himself a 
man who (though he has saved many an enquirer punch trouble) 
has but few friends, has virulently attacked it. Its higher clnssh 
fications are, undoubtedly, but low. Nevertheless, it is not only a 
great work, but the basis of all others. Should any one doubt its. 
acumen let him read the. part which, treating on the Chikkasah, 
demurrs to the identification of the Natchez with that and other 
forms of speech. Since it was written a specimen of the Natchez 
language has shewn its validity. 

I think that the Natchez lias yet to take its full importance. 
If the language of the Taensas it was, ptobably, the-chief 
language of Tennessee. But tlio Creek, or Muscogulge, broke it 
up. Meanwhile the fragmentary Catawba, with which I believe 
that tlio Caddo was connected had its congeners far to westward. 

1 also think that the Uclic represents the old language of 
Florida — the Cherokee being conterminous with the Catawba. 
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Tf so, the doctrine of the fundamental affinity between the 
Pawni, Caddo, Catawba, and Cherokee gains ground. 

The Uehe demands special investigation. The Tin quin and 
Tiranaca'na should be compared with it. Then why are they not? 
Few works are more inaccessible than :i Spanish Arte , Dictionarin, 
or Catecmno. The data for these enquiries, little known, are still 
less attainable. Without these, and without a, minute study, of 
the first-hand authorities we can do bat little hut suggest. All 
that is suggested here is that the details of Florida (in its 
widestsense) and Louisiana must be treated under the doctrine 
that the aborigines are represented by the congeners of the Woc- 
con, Catawba, Uclie, Natchez, Tinquin, and Timuacana, inordi¬ 
nately displaced by the Oherokees and Creeksj who (fora great 
extent of their present area) must be considered as intrusive. 
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